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Arthur  W.  Chung,  M.D. 


Of  RATS,  SPARROWS  &  FLIES: 
A  Lifetime  in  China 

by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Chung 

A  second-generation  Chinese  American  born 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  ARTHUR 
CHUNG  had  a  singular  filial  charge  when  he 
graduated  from  high  school  to  steep  himself 
into  the  culture  and  history  of  his  ancestors  -  in 
China.  In  1931  he  arrived  in  time  to  witness 
Japan's  invasional  march  through  that  country 
prior  to  World  War  II.  With  youthful  vigor  he 
participated  in  the  students'  protest  movement. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1941  to  finish  his 
medical  education  and  with  encouragement 
from  his  revolutionist-thinking  wife  set  sail 
once  more  for  China  in  1949  believing  that  he 
could  be  of  help  to  the  newly-formed  peasant 
government. 

The  next  twenty-six  years  of  Chung's  life  is 
that  of  peaks  and  valleys  with  lows  that 
included  two  years  imprisonment  under  the 
Red  Guard  movement  followed  by  an 
immediate  assignment  to  a  commune  for 
rehabilitation.  This  period  forever  etched  in  his 
mind  the  suicides  of  close  colleagues,  the 
humility  of  cleaning  latrines  and  shoveling  coal 
in  the  hospital  where  he  was  once  the  chief 
administrator.  A  natural  visionary  Dr.  Chung 
developed  the  barefoot  doctors  program  in  the 
commune  hinterland.  The  end  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  saw  new  highs  as  he  rose  to  be  the 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  Geneva  until  his  escape  and 
China's  quick  denoucement  of  his  action. 

In  the  early  1950s  China's  push  to  reach 
twentieth  century  health  standards  through 
PATRIOTIC  HEALTH  CAMPAIGNS  forced 
every  family  to  meet  a  weekly  quota  of  rat 
tails  and  children  walked  to  school  with 
flyswatters  in  hand  to  add  to  the  actual 
accounting  of  dead  flies. 
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The  Difficult  Road* 

The  difficult  road,  the  formidable  road, 

It  divides  into  many  branches, 

Where  do  they  end? 

There  will  come  the  day  when 

Braving  the  wind  and  waves 

I  shall  unfurl  the  sails  and  cross  the  mighty  sea. 

*Li  Bai  Tang  Dynasty  (618-907) 

Since  my  retirement  in  1979  people  who  have  heard  about  my 
experiences  have  urged  me  to  write  my  memoirs — if  for  no  other  reason, 
to  let  my  grandchildren  know  what  transpired  from  the  time  their 
grandfather  graduated  from  high  school  in  Los  Angeles,  1931,  to  his  ten 
years  in  China  as  a  student  of  Chinese  language  and  later  of  medicine, 
and  his  return  to  America  for  eight  years  of  postgraduate  training.  Why 
did  he  return  once  more  to  China  as  a  pediatrician  just  as  the  Communists 
took  over  China  in  1949? 

If  we  were  to  believe  in  coincidence,  how  else  can  I  explain  that  I 
arrived  in  China  in  September  1931  just  when  the  Japanese  Army 
marched  into  Shenyang  (Mukden)  and  four  years  later  attempted  to  set  up 
a  puppet  regime  in  Peking.  Likewise  I  happened  to  be  in  Peking  just  as 
the  battle  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  broke  out,  instigating  an  all-out  war 
between  China  and  Japan  that  lasted  for  eight  years.  However,  my 


participation  in  the  students'  protest  movements  was  no  coincidence. 
Close  friends  influenced  my  activism.  Without  them  I  suppose  I  could 
have  stood  on  the  sidelines  as  a  bystander  or  even  have  heeded  my 
parents'  wishes  and  returned  to  America  rather  than  become  involved.  My 
motivation  in  going  to  China  was  not  only  to  learn  its  language  but  to 
immerse  myself  in  its  culture  and  history.  The  student  activities  I 
participated  in  were  history  in  the  making  and  my  involvement,  I  was 
convinced,  was  part  of  my  conversion  in  becoming  a  true  Chinese.  My 
return  to  the  United  States  in  1941,  after  serving  in  the  anti- Japanese  war, 
was  to  improve  my  technical  skills  and  it  was  again  a  combination  of 
coincidence  and  the  influence  of  progressive  students  and  friends  that 
encouraged  me  to  take  my  family  to  China  just  as  the  new  People's 
Republic  was  promulgated. 

My  grandchildren  and  young  Chinese-Americans  would  never 
understand  the  complexities  of  life  in  China  after  1949.  As  in  Li  Bai's 
poem,  the  road  I  traveled  was  difficult,  formidable  and  frustrating.  True, 
I  participated  and  contributed  to  the  accomplishments  in  the  health  field 
for  which  the  new  China  was  justifiably  proud.  Yet,  in  the  process,  I 
found  conflicts  with  a  system  which  was  absolute,  inflexible  and 
broached  no  compromise.  The  result,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  resources  as  in  the  instance  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward,"  all 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  The  proverbial  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back  came  in  1966  when  mob  violence  and  complete  anarchy 
prevailed  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  causing  thousands  of  intellectu- 
als like  myself  personal  humiliation,  physical  and  mental  torture  and,  in 
some  cases,  mental  derangement  and  suicide  to  some  of  my  closest 
colleagues. 

My  hope  for  the  China  I  loved  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  as  I  feared  for 
the  cyclic  return  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  as  Mao  had  promised.  I 
longed  for  the  day,  as  expressed  in  Li  Bai's  poem  when  "I  shall  unfurl 
the  sails  and  cross  the  mighty  sea."  That  hope  was  realized  when, 
transposed  to  modern  times,  I  boarded  the  707  jet  that  bore  me  across  the 
Atlantic  back  to  the  land  of  my  birth,  the  United  States  of  America. 


vi 


Sketch  map  of  our  circuitous  route  to  Nanking.  Total  distance  traveled 
approximately  1080  miles.  Direct  rail  from  Peking  to  Nanking  approxi- 
mately 560  miles. 
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Alone  and  Bound  for  China 


IVIama  sat  beside  me  in  the  ship's  lounge  on  board  the  "Tatsuta 
Maru"  that  hot  afternoon  of  June  8,  1931. 

The  flagship  of  Nippon  Lines  was  about  to  leave  San  Pedro, 
California,  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  the  Orient.  The  murmur  of  conversa- 
tion all  around  us  was  broken  by  occasional  bursts  of  laughter;  Mama  and 
I  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say  to  each  other  as  the  time  of  parting 
drew  near.  Although  we  carefully  avoided  each  other's  eyes,  I  saw  she 
was  nervously  twisting  and  untwisting  her  handkerchief,  a  sure  sign  of 
her  distress.  As  in  most  Chinese  families,  we  were  taught  to  keep  our 
feelings  under  control  at  all  times;  but,  after  all,  I  was  leaving  home  for 
the  first  time  to  study  in  far-off  China.  I  could  feel  the  despair  welling  up 
inside  me,  and  I  did  not  know  how  much  longer  I  could  keep  it  from 
showing.  Suddenly  the  deep  bass  of  the  ship's  horn  sounded,  followed  by 
rapid  strokes  of  the  gong  and  the  voice  over  the  loudspeaker — "All  ashore 
who's  going  ashore." 

We  rose,  still  avoiding  contact  of  hands  or  eyes,  and  moved  towards 
the  gangplank.  Amidst  the  clamor  of  people  pressing  around  us,  I  heard 
Mama's  tremulous  sigh,  "It  won't  be  long  until  we  shall  all  be  together 
in  China..." 

Our  eyes  finally  met;  hers  were  red-rimmed  but  dry,  mine  already 
brimming.  She  stretched  her  hand  toward  me,  a  half-smile  on  her  face  as 
if  to  comfort  me,  and  the  next  moment  she  turned,  walking  slowly  down 
the  gangplank.  I  stood  by  the  ship's  rail,  watching  Mama  join  my  brother, 
sisters  and  friends  on  the  pier,  all  waving.  The  ship's  band  struck  up  a 
tune,  and  a  steward  pressed  a  roll  of  streamers  into  my  hands.  I  squeezed 
it  tightly,  unable  to  throw  the  colored  ribbons  onto  the  pier  as  the 
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exuberant  crowd  around  me  was  doing. 

The  ship  shuddered  slightly  and  began  to  slide  imperceptibly  away 
from  the  pier.  My  little  family  group,  still  waving,  grew  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  realization  that  I  would  not  be  seeing  my  family  and  friends 
for  a  very  long  time  brought  forth  blinding  tears.  I  left  the  rail  in  a  misty 
daze,  entered  the  ship  and  promptly  got  lost  in  the  maze  of  passageways. 
After  asking  directions  from  several  stewards,  I  finally  found  my  cabin. 
The  bunks  were  empty,  and  I  was  grateful  no  one  witnessed  my  loss  of 
control.  I  lay  down,  clasped  my  hands  under  my  head  and,  staring  at  the 
reading  lamp  overhead,  began  to  recall  some  of  the  events  that  led  to  my 
being  so  alone,  bound  for  China. 

There  was  that  June  evening  during  my  senior  year  in  junior  high 
school  when  I  had  approached  Papa  about  choosing  a  career.  He  set  aside 
his  Chinese  newspaper,  took  off  his  rimless  glasses  and,  as  if  he  were 
prepared  for  this  very  question,  responded  musingly,  "We  Chinese  will 
always  have  a  hard  time  finding  and  holding  a  job  in  America.  You  will 
go  to  college,  no  matter  what  happens." 

"No  matter  what  happens"  referred  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  times 
since  this  was  1929  and  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression. 

"You  will  study  for  a  career  that  will  make  you  independent  like  your 
brother  Elbert,  who  will  soon  graduate  from  medical  school,  or  like  Uncle 
Sik-wing,  who  trained  as  a  chemical  engineer  and  now  has  his  own 
factory  in  Canton." 

Papa  was  an  herbalist,  a  pseudonym  for  a  Chinese  traditional  doctor. 
In  the  United  States  he  could  not  hang  out  his  shingle  as  a  physician.  The 
sign  outside  our  combined  residence  and  office  read  "Chinese  Herb 
Company,  Y.  H.  Chung,  Manager." 

The  sick,  both  Chinese  and  non-Chinese,  heard  about  my  father 
through  satisfied  patients,  and  they  came  to  him  with  their  maladies, 
regarding  him  as  a  doctor,  which  he  was.  He  would  feel  their  pulses,  look 
at  their  tongues,  asked  about  their  symptoms,  and  then  go  into  his  "herb 
room"  where  he  weighed  out  the  herbs  he  took  from  the  little  compart- 
ments in  the  drawers  that  lined  two  walls  of  the  room.  Then  he  wrapped 
each  mixture  into  neat  little  packages. 

The  herb  mixtures  were  taken  home  and  brewed  into  a  bitter  black 
concoction,  according  to  the  directions  Papa  enclosed.  If  the  patient 
desired,  Papa  prepared  the  medicine  in  our  own  kitchen,  and  it  was  the 
children's  task  to  take  the  tray  holding  the  bowl  of  medicine,  a  dish  of 
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oyster  crackers  and  a  small  cup  of  tea  to  the  patient  waiting  in  the  dining 
room. 

Papa  had  high  standards  for  his  children.  He  was  the  traditional 
Chinese  doctor,  highly  literate,  having  gained  his  knowledge  from  reading 
ancient  medical  classics  and  serving  a  lengthy  apprenticeship  under 
established  physicians.  Papa  was  proud  to  be  an  intellectual,  as  distin- 
guished from  many  of  his  compatriots  abroad  who  worked  at  manual 
labor  and  knew  little  of  the  Chinese  written  language.  Papa's  obsession 
was  that  all  his  children  should  be  well  educated  and  study  for  careers 
that  would  make  them  financially  independent. 

In  those  days,  racial  discrimination  against  Asians  was  still  prevalent 
in  California,  and  it  was  difficult  for  Chinese  of  average  education  and 
skills  to  find  or  hold  jobs.  Papa  reinforced  the  importance  of  a  proper 
education  by  telling  and  retelling  the  story  of  a  Chinese  college  graduate 
in  one  of  the  social  sciences  who  searched  unsuccessfully  for  employment 
and  finally,  after  a  year,  accepted  a  job  chopping  meat  in  a  Chinese 
butcher  shop. 

Like  everyone  else  in  the  United  States,  we  were  also  influenced  by 
the  bad  news  of  the  stock  market  crash,  and  of  financiers  who  chose 
suicide  rather  than  face  the  disgrace  of  being  poor.  For  us  the  Depression 
meant  getting  along  with  less  as  fewer  patients  could  afford  the  $1.25  my 
father  charged  for  a  dose  of  herbs. 

When  there  was  no  money  for  rent,  our  parents  would  send  my  sister 
and  me  to  the  living  room  to  talk  to  the  rent  collector  while  they  stayed 
in  the  back  room.  The  strategy  worked  at  first,  but  later  the  collector 
would  settle  on  the  most  comfortable  chair,  fold  his  arms,  and  tell  us  he 
would  wait  until  he  was  paid.  We  would  ignore  him  and  continue  doing 
our  homework  in  the  next  room  until  finally,  in  exasperation,  he  would 
rise  from  the  chair,  muttering  expletives,  and  barge  out  of  the  house. 

There  were  other  financial  demands.  Papa  often  received  letters  from 
his  village  relatives  in  China,  asking  for  money  for  a  son's  marriage,  for 
repairs  to  an  ancestral  shrine,  or  for  an  addition  to  the  village  school. 
These  relatives  knew  how  to  capitalize  on  Papa's  desire  to  preserve  the 
old  customs  and  particularly  on  his  philosophy  of  educating  village 
children.  To  this  end  he  supported  many  village  children  through  school, 
even  paying  passage  for  worthy  students  to  come  and  study  in  America. 

With  the  receipt  of  each  pleading  letter,  Papa  often  grumbled  that 
they  must  have  thought  money  grew  on  trees  in  the  Gold  Mountains.  In 
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spite  of  his  grumbling,  he  always  managed  to  send  something  and  ignored 
Mama's  disapproval  as  she  was  left  to  juggle  the  family  budget.  He 
would  remind  her  that  since  she  was  not  born  and  raised  in  China,  she 
could  not  possibly  know  of  the  poverty,  ignorance  and  suffering  the 
village  people  endured. 

Papa  was  born  in  1866  in  the  county  of  Hoi-ping  near  Canton.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners  in  the  county  and  had  four 
wives,  who  bore  twelve  sons  of  which  Papa  was  the  eleventh.  After  being 
taught  the  classics  at  home,  he  went  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Canton  as 
an  apprentice  herbalist  and  later  opened  his  own  practice.  He  was  married 
at  an  early  age  to  a  Cantonese  woman  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Wei-chi, 
Wei-chung  and  Wei-ying.  In  1900,  at  the  age  of  34,  Papa  decided  to 
come  to  the  United  States  because  of  the  better  life  he  heard  existed  in 
the  "gold  mountains"  and  because  of  the  need  for  Chinese  herbalists 
among  the  considerable  number  of  his  compatriots  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  came  alone  because  United  States  Immigration  prohibited  the  wives 
and  children  of  Chinese  immigrants  from  accompanying  them.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  provided  that  the  children  of  immigrants  engaged  in 
business  could  immigrate,  so  after  Papa  was  established  as  a  dealer  in 
Chinese  herbs,  he  sent  for  Wei-chi  and  Wei-ying.  I  shall  describe  Wei-chi 
in  some  detail  later  in  this  chapter.  Wei-ying  (Elbert)  immigrated  when 
he  was  twelve  and  went  through  the  American  educational  system, 
graduating  in  medicine  from  Georgetown  University  and  returning  to 
practice  in  Nanking  and  Shanghai  in  1930.  Wei-chung  entered  the 
College  of  Law  in  Canton  and  became  a  practicing  lawyer.  Between  his 
arrival  in  America  and  1910  Papa  returned  to  his  native  village  in  Hoi- 
ping  for  short  visits,  once  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  mother  and  the 
other  upon  the  death  of  his  wife. 

In  1910  my  father,  through  a  matchmaker,  met  and  married  a  young 
Chinese  girl  in  Los  Angeles.  She  was  my  mother,  Nellie  Yee,  who  was 
born  in  Ventura,  California,  in  1888,  the  youngest  of  three  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  Her  father  came  from  China  during  the  post  gold  rush  period 
and  found  work  as  a  cook  on  a  chuck  wagon,  feeding  wheat  harvesters 
in  Ventura  and  Oxnard  counties.  After  the  death  of  her  parents,  she 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  live  with  a  married  sister.  There  she  met  Papa, 
who  was  already  a  well-known  practitioner  of  Chinese  traditional 
medicine.  Mama  was  influenced  by  American  missionaries  and  insisted 
on  a  pastor  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  but  conceded  to  my 
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father's  desire  to  retain  certain  aspects  of  a  traditional  Chinese  wedding. 
My  sisters  and  I  treasure  a  faded  newspaper  clipping  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  dated  June  3,  1910,  with  a  picture  of  my  parents  in 
Chinese  attire  under  the  caption:  "Pagan  and  Christian  Rites  at  Chinese 
Wedding." 

The  result  of  this  union  was  the  birth  of  Lillian,  my  elder  sister, 
followed  by  myself  and  two  younger  sisters,  Marian  and  Marie. 

The  Depression  still  had  us  all  in  its  clutches  when  I  graduated  from 
high  school  in  the  winter  of  1931.  My  eldest  sister  was  already  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  as  was  my  nephew,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  China.  My  family  could  not  possibly  support  a  third 
college  student,  and,  as  a  high  school  graduate,  my  chances  of  finding  a 
job  were  slim.  I  knew,  however,  that  my  father  was  not  easily  swayed 
once  he  had  made  a  decision  so  I  was  hopeful. 

One  evening  I  was  busy  doing  my  homework  when  I  overheard  Papa 
talking  to  my  half-brother  Wei-Chi  in  the  adjoining  room.  "Ah  Wah  (my 
niece  Connie)  will  graduate  from  middle  school  this  summer,"  my  brother 
said.  "I  have  agreed  she  should  enter  Nankai  University  in  the  Fall. 
Tuition,  room  and  board  will  amount  to  eight  hundred  yuan  per  year. 
That's  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  by  today's  rate." 

There  was  a  pensive  silence;  then  I  heard  my  father's  voice.  "Hmm... 
Perhaps  Ah  Soon  (my  familiar  name  in  Chinese)  can  also  enter  Nankai, 
since  Ah  Wah  will  be  there  to  help  him.  He  can  take  a  few  courses  in 
science  and  also  special  tutoring  in  Chinese.  In  two  years'  time  he  should 
have  a  good  foundation  in  both  language  and  culture.  He  can  then  either 
return  or  remain  there  for  college.  Regardless,  the  two  years  in  China 
would  be  time  well  spent." 

I  heard  a  murmur  of  agreement  from  my  brother  and  I  knew  another 
family  decision  had  been  made.  Typically,  my  mother's  opinion  was  not 
solicited,  nor  was  that  of  us  children,  even  if  it  concerned  our  future,  but 
on  this  occasion  I  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  going  to  China. 

Strong  ties  bound  my  family  to  China  and  her  culture,  like  many 
other  Chinese  families  in  the  United  States.  We  spoke  Chinese  to  our 
parents,  a  mixture  of  the  urban  Cantonese  dialect  know  as  "Sahm  Yup" 
and  its  variation  in  my  father's  county  of  Hoi-ping,  know  as  "Say  Yup," 
interspersed  with  some  English  words  which  defied  translation,  such  as 
shirt,  tie,  cuff,  or  which  were  simply  more  convenient,  such  as  dollar, 
taxes  or  library.  Papa  would  use  these  English  words  too,  but  with  a 
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distinctly  Chinese  inflection  of  his  own,  which  we  liked  to  imitate  in  fun. 

My  American-born  sisters  and  I  communicated  entirely  in  English.  As 
we  grew  and  became  more  immersed  in  the  American  milieu,  we  found 
our  Chinese  less  and  less  fluent.  Papa  was  often  dismayed  at  our  mixed 
jargon  and  rebuked  us  for  the  lack  of  purity  in  our  Chinese  expression. 
"One  of  these  days  you  children  will  be  speaking  Chinese  like  a  fahn 
gwei  loh  (foreign  devil),"  he  warned. 

At  one  time  Papa  tried  to  teach  me  Chinese  characters  from  a  primer 
that  began  with  man,  hand,  foot,  knife,  ruler,  and  to  copy  characters  with 
an  ink  brush.  After  a  full  day  in  school,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
memorize  the  complicated  characters  or  to  copy  the  strokes  laboriously 
with  an  awkward  brush.  There  were  so  many  more  interesting  things  to 
do.  Since  Papa  was  often  busy  with  his  patients,  I  usually  managed  to 
slip  away  from  the  lessons. 

During  my  junior  year  in  high  school,  nine  of  us  children  whose 
parents  shared  the  concerns  of  my  father  were  taught  Chinese  after  school 
by  a  postgraduate  student  from  China  who  was  studying  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Although  the  sense  of  drudgery  was  still  present, 
I  was  by  then  fairly  certain  I  would  be  sent  to  China  for  college,  so  I  was 
more  motivated  to  learn  than  were  the  rest  of  the  children. 

Wei-chi  was  another  influence  in  my  desire  to  learn  Chinese.  My 
eldest  half-brother  was  an  official  in  Canton  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty  and  came  to  this  country  to  inspect  the  police  system. 
Concluding  his  visit  and  aware  of  the  unstable  political  situation  in 
Canton,  he  resigned  his  post  and  stayed  in  the  United  States.  Wei-chi 
could  have  been  a  teacher,  a  poet,  or  even  an  essayist.  He  preferred  a 
simple  life  like  that  of  Tao  Yuan-ming,  a  famous  poet  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  whom  he  admired.  My  father  bought  Wei-chi  some  land,  first 
in  Lankershim  (North  Hollywood),  then  in  San  Fernando  Valley.  There 
Wei-chi  planted  mainly  asparagus  but  also  fruits  and  Chinese  vegetables. 
In  his  leisure  moments  he  read  from  his  extensive  library,  composed 
poems  and  wrote  long  letters  to  his  two  children  in  China. 

Wei-chi  lived  alone  for  many  years  before  his  family  was  able  to  join 
him  so  during  the  summers  I  would  keep  him  company.  Like  most 
Chinese  who  came  to  this  country  to  earn  enough  to  support  their 
families  in  China,  the  longer  they  stayed,  the  stronger  they  kept  their 
cultural  ties  to  the  homeland.  Language,  customs,  history,  literature  and 
the  arts  were  heritages  never  to  be  relinquished,  let  alone  forgotten.  Elder 
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brother  surrounded  himself  with  memorabilia  from  China — paintings  and 
calligraphy  on  the  walls,  a  lute  played  with  dainty  bamboo  hammers,  and 
volumes  of  books  with  characters  printed  on  thin  rice  paper  bound  with 
thread.  He  even  dug  a  pond  in  front  of  his  house,  surrounding  it  with  clay 
replicas  of  temples  and  pagodas  resembling  the  Summer  Palace  in  Peking. 

I  well  remember  the  long  summer  evenings  at  the  supper  table  where, 
under  the  flickering  glow  of  the  kerosene  lamp,  I  would  sit  enthralled  at 
his  tales  of  famous  poets,  statesmen  and  generals  of  ancient  China.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  poetry.  To  this  day  I  remember  the  first  poem  he 
had  me  memorize,  composed  by  Li  Pai  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  It  was 
succinct  and  evoked  nostalgia  for  the  homeland.  It  translates  something 
like  this: 

"The  moonlight  shines  brightly 

by  the  side  of  my  bed, 

I  imagine  it  as  frost  on  the  ground. 

Lifting  my  head,  I  gaze  at  the 

brilliant  moon, 

Lowering  it,  I  think  of  my 

beloved  village. " 

One  of  Papa's  intimate  friends,  a  prominent  businessman  and  leader 
of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Kuomintang  Party,  often  came  to  visit 
us.  We  called  him  "Hay  Jim  Goong."  (The  character  goong  means 
grandfather,  not  that  he  was  related  to  us,  but  as  an  expression  of 
veneration  for  his  age  and  wisdom.)  Papa  had  great  respect  for  Hay  Jim 
Goong 's  opinions,  and  they  had  discussed  my  college  education  on 
numerous  occasions.  Shortly  after  my  high  school  graduation,  Hay  Jim 
Goong  came  for  dinner.  He  congratulated  me  and  said  jokingly  that  if  I 
were  living  in  the  village,  the  elders  would  have  honored  me  with  a  roast 
pig,  because  even  graduation  from  high  school  was  a  rare  occurrence  in 
rural  China.  As  if  on  cue,  he  began  to  extol  the  advantages  of  going  to 
China  for  a  few  years  of  concentrated  language  study  while  beginning 
some  courses  in  college.  Then  he  turned  and  asked,  uAh  Soon,  would  you 
like  to  go  to  school  in  China?" 

I  fidgeted  nervously,  aware  that  all  eyes  in  the  room  were  focused  on 
me,  and  blurted  in  reply,  "Uh...yes,  of  course." 

Hay  Jim  Goong  looked  triumphantly  at  those  in  the  room,  announcing 
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loudly,  "You  see,  Ah  Soon  wants  to  go  to  China  for  college  and  study 
Chinese.  Good,  very,  very  good!" 

Papa  and  Wei-chi  smiled,  but  Mama  looked  downcast.  The  helpful 
nudging  of  a  family  friend  had  cast  the  final  die. 

These  were  the  people  and  events  that  passed  before  my  mind's  eyes 
as  I  lay  heartsick  knowing  the  ship  was  steaming  farther  and  farther  away 
from  San  Pedro  and  my  beloved  family. 
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Today,  when  great  distances  are  covered  in  mere  hours,  it  seems 
incredible  that  it  took  three  full  weeks  to  travel  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Shanghai.  Fortunately  shipboard  life  was  not  all  dull.  On  board  were 
family  friends,  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  the  famous  detective  novelist  and 
his  wife  and  my  Chinese  school  teacher,  Miss  Lei,  who  had  earned  her 
master's  degree  and  accepted  a  teaching  position  at  Yenching  University 
in  Peking. 

Mr.  Gardner  practiced  law  in  Ventura  and  Oxnard  counties  and  was 
always  willing  to  help  the  local  Chinese  with  their  legal  problems.  He 
loved  the  Chinese,  and  for  this  trip  to  China,  he  had  Miss  Lei  teach  him 
to  speak  Cantonese  so  that  he  would  understand  and  could  perhaps  speak 
a  few  words  when  they  visited  Miss  Lei's  home  in  Canton.  Our  families 
had  been  acquainted  for  years  so  my  father  intentionally  booked  me  on 
the  same  ship.  He  was  very  popular  among  the  passengers,  always  with 
a  quip  and  a  smile  for  everyone.  I  once  asked  him  how  he  was  able  to 
write  and  finish  a  book  so  rapidly. 

"Well,  Arthur,"  he  said,  "I  operate  a  pulp  mill.  I  don't  go  for  the 
hard-cover  stuff.  Most  of  my  ideas  come  from  practice  plus  some  imagi- 
nation. I  dictate  them  to  my  secretary;  then  I  start  the  pulp  mill  rolling 
and  out  comes  another  The  Case  of...."  He  was  always  telling  jokes  as  we 
went  ashore  as  a  group  when  the  ship  stopped  over  at  Honolulu,  Kobe, 
and  Yokohama.  It  was  great  fun  having  him  along. 

Although  the  monotony  of  shipboard  life  was  interrupted  by  these 
stopovers,  we  passengers  were  eagerly  anticipating  our  arrival  at  our 
destination. 
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On  the  morning  of  June  30,  1931,  we  rushed  to  the  ship's  rail  at  the  first 
sightings  of  sampans  bobbing  on  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Whangpoo 
River.  We  were  at  last  approaching  Shanghai! 

As  our  ship  made  its  stately  progress  up  the  Whangpoo  we  came 
upon  rice  paddies,  then  small  factories  surrounded  by  dilapidated 
workers'  shacks.  Finally,  after  rounding  a  bend,  we  could  see  the  tall, 
modern  buildings  and  the  huge  waterfront  or  bund  of  the  sprawling 
metropolis  of  Shanghai.  The  ship  manoeuvred  ponderously  alongside  the 
dock  opposite  the  bund,  and  the  passengers  were  ferried  over  the  river  to 
the  customs  jetty. 

I  stepped  ashore,  carrying  two  pieces  of  hand  luggage,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  shouting,  shoving  crowd  of  porters.  They 
were  shabbily  dressed,  some  naked  to  the  waist,  and  all  were  carrying 
shoulder  poles.  They  grabbed  at  my  luggage  as  they  jabbered  in  a  dialect 
totally  foreign  to  me.  The  babble  grew  worse  as  travel  agents,  followed 
by  their  own  more  neatly  dressed  porters,  began  to  solicit  me  in  their 
"pidgin"  English  to  book  into  their  hotels  or  for  their  tours. 

The  shouts  of  the  travel  agents  and  the  porters,  all  vying  to  outbid 
one  another,  created  utter  turmoil.  A  few  turbaned  Sikh  police  used  their 
billy  clubs  on  the  more  unruly  porters  but  made  no  attempt  to  clear  the 
way  to  the  customs  shed  where  our  luggage  awaited  inspection. 

Amidst  all  the  noise  and  confusion  and  with  my  mind  in  a  whirl,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  brother  Elbert,  who  had  come  from  Nanking  to 
meet  me.  I  yelled  his  name  and  waved  my  arms  frantically,  grateful  to 
see  a  familiar  face.  As  I  fought  my  way  through  the  crowd,  porters 
continued  to  pull  at  my  suitcases,  thrusting  their  fingers  in  the  air  to 
indicate  their  fees.  I  shook  my  head  repeatedly,  clutched  my  heavy 
suitcases  tightly  and  struggled  on. 

By  the  time  I  reached  Elbert,  I  was  drenched  with  sweat  from  the 
unaccustomed  exertion,  the  extreme  heat  and  humidity,  and  the  nervous 
agitation  caused  by  the  unexpected  crush  of  humanity.  My  grey  wool  suit, 
which  was  my  coolest  California  summer  wear,  was  totally  inappropriate 
for  tropical  weather.  Elbert  barely  had  time  to  give  me  a  cursory  greeting 
before  he  led  me  to  a  customs  official. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  witnessed  the  little  drama  of  appearance  and 
"face"  which  oiled  the  wheels  of  Chinese  bureaucracy  and  which  I  would 
encounter  over  and  over  again  during  my  years  in  China.  The  customs 
official  glanced  at  the  imposing  figure  of  Elbert  in  his  neat  Shantung  silk 
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suit  and  fine  Panama  hat.  Speaking  courteously,  in  a  mixture  of  Mandarin 
and  the  Shanghai  dialects,  my  brother  handed  the  official  his  personal 
calling  card.  Glancing  at  it  quickly,  the  official  smiled  deferentially  and 
called  an  inspector  who  led  us  to  my  pile  of  trunks  and  boxes.  I  started 
to  take  out  the  keys,  ready  to  open  the  trunks,  but  Elbert  shook  his  head 
and  pushed  the  keys  back  into  my  pocket.  I  understood  then  that  opening 
the  trunks  would  not  be  necessary,  as  the  inspector  began  to  chalk-mark 
each  piece  of  luggage  and,  with  a  wave,  indicated  we  were  free  to  take 
them  away. 

I  was  to  appreciate  the  "magic"  of  the  personal  calling  card  on  many 
other  occasions.  The  more  impressive  the  title  on  the  card,  the  more 
stature  the  bearer  had  and  the  smoother  the  course,  regardless  of  rules  and 
regulations.  As  we  left  the  customs,  I  saw  other  passengers  busily  filling 
out  forms  or  waiting  patiently  by  their  luggage.  The  inspections  appeared 
to  be  more  cursory  for  foreign  passengers;  Chinese  passengers  were 
forced  to  give  lengthy  explanations  as  the  contents  of  their  luggage  were 
examined  piece  by  piece.  Later,  I  learned  that  a  few  American  bank  notes 
surreptitiously  slipped  into  the  palms  of  the  inspector  accomplished  the 
same  magic  as  the  highly-placed  person's  calling  card. 

Elbert  supervised  the  luggage  being  piled  onto  a  wide  platform  cart 
drawn  by  two  men,  one  pulling  a  rope  in  front  while  the  other  pushed 
from  behind.  We  walked  to  the  customs  compound  gate,  and  there  an- 
other crowd  converged  upon  us,  this  time  rickshaw  men,  shouting  shrilly 
to  be  hired.  Elbert  gave  an  address,  bargained  with  five  or  six  of  the  men, 
then  chose  two  who  were  younger  and  had  comparatively  cleaner 
vehicles. 

This  was  my  first  experience  with  a  rickshaw,  and  after  mounting  it, 
I  sat  forward  tensely,  afraid  the  whole  vehicle  would  topple  backwards 
once  the  puller  lifted  the  poles  to  start  off.  Elbert  sensed  my  apprehension 
and  motioned  me  to  sit  back  against  the  cushions;  soon  we  were  jogging 
our  way  down  Nanking  Road,  the  main  business  thoroughfare.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  huge  crowds  of  people  everywhere  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  in  some  places  spilling  from  the  sidewalk  onto  the  street  itself.  At 
home  people  walked  briskly  with  purpose,  but  here  pedestrians  strolled 
leisurely,  talking  and  window  shopping.  Long  streamers,  with  boldly 
written  characters,  hung  outside  the  smaller  shops  as  if  advertising  sales, 
while  an  occasional  sign  in  English  appeared  on  some  of  the  larger 
buildings:  "The  Sincere  Department  Store  Limited,"  "Cathay  Hotel," 
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"Grand  Theatre."  The  shouts  of  the  newsboys,  the  announcements  over 
loudspeakers  and  the  murmur  of  voices  all  around  me  were  totally 
incomprehensible. 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  street  were  new  and  strange,  but 
inexorably,  my  gaze  was  drawn  to  the  back  of  my  rickshaw  puller.  It  was 
a  muscular,  deeply-tanned  back,  glistening  with  beads  of  sweat.  I  heard 
each  labored  breath  as  he  plodded  along.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  weight  of 
the  rickshaw  and  my  body  were  being  carried  on  that  broad  back,  and  I 
felt  more  and  more  uncomfortable  with  each  passing  moment.  At  home, 
it  was  fun  to  carry  my  little  sister  piggy-back  when  she  complained  of 
being  tired.  Here,  however,  this  poor  man  was  carrying  me,  an  adult, 
under  a  hot,  relentless  sun,  providing  me  with  transportation  expected  of 
a  beast  of  burden.  It  was  cruel,  yet  accepted  here  as  commonplace. 

After  half  an  hour,  our  human-bearing  carriers  took  us  through  a 
massive  gate  and  stopped  before  a  two-story  house  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall.  My  brother  had  married  into  a  wealthy  Shanghai  family  whose 
surname  was  Tom.  It  had  been  pre-arranged  for  me  to  spend  the  time 
before  the  fall  semester  at  their  summer  home  in  Hangchow.  I  was  told 
Shanghai  was  just  another  modern  city  like  Los  Angeles,  whereas  scenic 
Hangchow  provided  a  truer  picture  of  the  real  China.  Elbert  returned  to 
his  hospital  duties  in  Nanking,  a  four-hour  trip  by  train.  A  few  days  later 
I  accompanied  his  wife,  Celia,  to  join  her  mother,  who  was  already  in 
Hangchow. 

The  summer  home  was  situated  halfway  up  a  hill  overlooking  beauti- 
ful West  Lake.  It  was  also  within  walking  distance  of  many  of  the  scenic 
spots  in  Hangchow.  Stone  steps  led  to  the  magnificent  house  furnished 
entirely  with  beautifully  carved  hardwood  furniture.  I  thought  about  our 
overstuffed,  fabric -covered  sofas  at  home  and  how  disastrous  they  would 
be  in  this  humid  climate.  Laundry  never  dried  completely  on  the  line  and 
needed  ironing  before  being  folded  away.  Worst  of  all  was  the  pervasive 
moldy  odor  immediately  apparent  when  I  entered  the  house.  During  the 
unremitting  rains  in  spring,  the  rooms'  plaster  walls  dripped  with 
moisture  and  turned  green  with  mold.  Moisture  provided  breeding 
grounds  for  hordes  of  mosquitoes,  as  I  soon  discovered  that  first  night  I 
slept  under  a  mosquito  net  which  covered  the  entire  bed.  Just  as  I  was 
dropping  off  to  sleep,  the  high-pitched  whine  followed  by  the  sharp 
penetrating  bites  of  the  little  pests  kept  me  awake  most  of  the  night.  The 
next  morning,  Celia  saw  the  welts  on  my  arms  and  face.  She  said,  "The 
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trick  to  avoid  bites  is  to  fold  the  net  under  the  mattress  or  mat  so  they 
can't  get  in,  then  look  for  and  kill  all  those  within  the  confines  of  the  net 
before  you  lie  down  to  sleep."  It  was  advice  that  served  me  well  in  the 
many  years  I  spent  in  China  and  later  in  various  developing  countries. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  learned  the  first  lesson  in  hierarchial 
relationships  and  attitudes  within  a  traditional  family  in  China  — 
something  for  which,  in  spite  of  my  background,  I  was  totally  unpre- 
pared. It  was  early  morning,  but  the  shades  were  already  drawn  as 
another  hot,  sultry  day  lay  ahead.  As  I  entered  the  dining  room,  I  found 
Celia's  mother,  a  stately  matron  in  her  mid-fifties,  having  her  breakfast. 
Standing  beside  her  was  a  middle-aged  woman  who  served  the  food, 
obviously  a  maidservant.  Behind  the  chair  was  a  child  who  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twelve,  fanning  her  mistress  with  a  palm-leaf  fan. 
The  girl  looked  as  if  she  had  just  risen,  face  unwashed,  hair  uncombed. 
I  exchanged  greetings  with  the  family's  matriarch  and  would  have  seated 
myself  beside  her  as  I  would  have  done  at  home,  but  she  gave  no  indica- 
tion I  was  to  join  her.  Just  then  Celia  entered  the  room  and  asked  me  to 
have  breakfast  with  her  at  a  separate  table  already  set  for  two.  At  her  side 
stood  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  thin  and  rather  attractive,  dressed  somewhat 
more  stylishly  than  the  other  girl.  She  served  us  and  seemed  to  be  on 
quite  familiar  terms  with  Celia,  conversing  easily  with  her  in  the 
Shanghai  dialect  which  I  did  not  understand.  Fortunately  the  Tom  family 
spoke  Cantonese,  a  dialect  with  which  I  was  familiar. 

After  breakfast,  I  brought  out  a  box  of  Whitman  chocolates,  some- 
what sticky  because  of  the  weather,  but  it  was  intended  to  be  a  special 
present  for  my  relatives.  I  offered  the  box  first  to  Madame  Tom,  then  to 
Celia  and,  as  I  would  have  done  at  home,  to  the  maid  and  the  two  girls 
since  they  were  in  the  room  with  us.  The  younger  of  the  two  girls 
scanned  the  box  as  if  uncertain  of  her  choice  so  I  picked  up  one  and 
gestured  for  her  to  take  it.  She  immediately  clasped  her  hands  behind  her 
back,  lowered  her  eyes  and  shook  her  head  slightly.  The  older  girl  and 
the  maid  simply  smiled  and  murmured  their  thanks,  looking  somewhat 
embarrassed.  I  looked  at  Celia  and  her  mother,  perplexed.  Madame  Tom 
said  rather  sternly  but  smiling  as  if  tolerant  of  my  ignorance,  "We  don't 
offer  things  to  servants  and  'moie  jai'  (slave  girls)  that  we  present  to  our 
guests." 

So  these  two  children  were  slave  girls.  Now  I  recalled  my  father 
speaking  about  them.  In  times  of  misfortune  young  girls  were  considered 
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of  less  importance  in  the  family  structure  and  were  often  sold  by  their 
parents.  Many  of  them  fell  into  the  clutches  of  pimps  in  the  big  cities  and 
were  forced  into  prostitution.  The  more  fortunate  were  introduced  to 
wealthy  families  as  servants  such  as  these  two.  They  were  not  paid,  they 
ate  leftovers,  and  they  were  often  beaten  for  real  or  imagined  shortcom- 
ings. When  they  reached  marriageable  age,  usually  around  sixteen,  they 
were  married  off  and  replaced  by  newly  purchased,  younger  girls.  I 
looked  at  the  two  children  more  closely.  Certainly  the  Tom  family  treated 
them  well  enough;  I  could  not  have  borne  to  see  them  beaten,  even  in  my 
imagination,  especially  the  older  girl.  She  was  quite  pretty. 

In  addition  to  the  slave  girls  and  maid,  the  household  was  staffed  by 
a  cook,  who  did  the  grocery  shopping;  an  accountant,  who  managed  the 
family  finances;  and  a  gardener,  who  served  in  a  manual  labor  capacity, 
including  drawing  water  for  the  household.  There  was  no  running  water 
or  sewage  system,  and  every  drop  of  water  we  used  came  from  the  lake 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill.  Every  afternoon  I  watched  the  gardener  toil- 
ing up  the  stone  steps  with  his  big  wooden  buckets  of  water  suspended 
on  the  ends  of  his  bamboo  shoulder  pole.  To  prevent  splashing,  he  placed 
large  lotus  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  he  labored  up  the  steps, 
he  would  synchronize  his  breathing  with  a  two-note  chant;  "Hung  ha... 
hay  ha...  hung  ha...  hay  ha..."  The  perspiration  streamed  from  his  face, 
down  his  chest,  all  the  way  to  his  vein-engorged  legs.  I  imagined  how 
much  labor  could  have  been  saved  by  installing  a  diesel  motor  to  pump 
water  up  the  hill,  but  evidently  it  was  cheaper  to  hire  someone  to  do  the 
backbreaking  work. 

Life  in  Hangchow  proceeded  at  a  leisurely  pace — too  leisurely  for  a 
seventeen-year  old  from  America.  Every  morning  after  breakfast,  Madame 
Tom  retired  to  her  private  Buddhist  shrine,  where  she  burned  incense  and 
chanted  sutras  before  the  large  gilt  statue  of  Buddha. 

The  city  of  Hangchow  is  the  center  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  China 
and  was  also  the  capital  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  during  the  twelfth  century. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  monasteries,  as  well  as  other  histor- 
ical monuments,  are  located  in  the  scenic  mountains  and  valleys 
surrounding  the  West  Lake.  I  was  burning  with  impatience  to  see  as 
much  of  Hangchow  as  possible  before  leaving  for  school.  I  politely 
inquired  of  my  sister-in-law  when  we  might  start  visiting  the  sites  she  had 
so  vividly  described,  but  she  said  it  was  too  strenuous  to  travel  in  the  hot 
July  sun.  We  needed  to  wait  for  the  first  cloudy  or  light  rainy  day. 
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Several  times  we  went  boating  on  West  Lake  after  sunset  and  visited  a 
few  small  islands  with  their  unique  gardens,  temples  and  pavilions.  These 
excursions  only  whetted  my  appetite  to  see  the  real  attractions,  like  the 
famous  Lin  Yin  Monastery,  which  was  renowned  throughout  China. 

A  week  slipped  by,  and  each  day  was  as  sunny,  hot  and  humid  as  the 
last.  One  morning  I  got  up  very  early  and  ventured  out  alone,  walking 
down  the  stone  steps  from  the  house  to  the  road.  I  had  heard  that  the  road 
encircled  the  lake  so  I  knew  I  could  not  get  lost.  Soon  I  came  to  a 
crossroad  which  formed  a  little  open  square  lined  with  shops  selling  meat, 
vegetables  and  other  foods.  I  could  not  understand  the  words  spoken  by 
the  buyers  and  sellers,  but  from  the  body  language  it  was  obvious  much 
haggling  was  going  on.  Bargaining  for  goods  was  a  new  experience  for 
me,  and  it  was  fascinating  to  watch  how  items  were  sold.  A  butcher 
expertly  sliced  a  strip  from  a  side  of  pork,  then  weighed  it  on  a  hand-held 
scale,  similar  to  the  kind  my  father  used,  only  much  larger.  If,  after 
considerable  dialogue  and  gesticulation,  the  customer  agreed  on  the 
weight  and  price,  the  meat  was  tied  off  with  a  bit  of  straw  and  slipped 
into  the  shopper's  reed  basket.  Wet  items  like  watercress  or  bean  curd 
were  wrapped  with  fresh  lotus  leaves  folded  into  a  cone.  Not  a  single 
paper  bag,  indispensable  in  America's  grocery  stores,  was  used,  as  paper 
products  were  evidently  scarce. 

I  wandered  past  the  market  and  found  myself  in  front  of  a  large 
temple.  Thinking  I  had  come  to  the  famous  Lin  Yin  Temple,  I  ran  up  the 
stone  steps,  crossed  the  large  courtyard  and  pushed  open  the  heavy  door 
of  the  main  hall.  To  my  great  surprise  it  was  not  a  Buddha  on  the  central 
dais  but  the  sculptured  figures  of  Yueh-fei,  the  venerated  general  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty. 

Legend  has  it  that  Yueh-fei  was  about  to  launch  his  most  decisive 
attack  against  the  invading  Mongols  when  his  prime  minister,  Chin-kuei, 
motivated  by  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  popular  Yueh-fei,  sent  the  general 
repeated  orders  to  withdraw  his  troops.  Chin-kuei  later  imprisoned  and 
executed  Yueh-fei  and  capitulated  to  the  enemy.  The  people  were  in- 
censed by  this  treacherous  act  and  erected  temples  to  their  popular  hero. 

In  a  corner  of  the  temple  grounds  there  were  some  crudely  carved 
stone  images  of  Chin-kuei  and  his  wife.  In  veneration  of  Yueh-fei  the 
people  burned  incense  before  his  statue  while  they  vented  their  anger  on 
the  figures  of  Chin-kuei  and  his  wife  by  spitting  and  urinating  on  them. 
As  I  approached  the  exit  gate,  I  saw  a  little  enclosure  with  the  two  stone 
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figures  on  their  knees.  Their  faces  and  bodies  were  covered  with  the 
spittle  of  generations,  and  the  odor  of  ammonia  was  overpowering. 

My  solitary  adventure  took  less  than  an  hour,  but  the  family  had 
already  launched  a  search  party.  They  welcomed  me  with  obvious  relief 
when  I  returned  to  the  house.  I  received  a  mild  rebuke  from  Madame 
Tom  but  was  promised  a  properly-escorted  tour  in  the  very  near  future. 
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Several  days  later,  I  awoke  to  a  cloudy,  drizzly  morning,  and  heard 
the  gardener  haggling  with  three  sedan-chair  carriers  outside  the  gate- 
house. There  was  a  flurry  of  activity  among  the  maid,  cook  and  slave 
girls  as  they  prepared  baskets  of  food,  packages  of  incense  and  sundry 
personal  items  such  as  parasols,  dark  glasses  and  straw  hats.  This,  at  last, 
was  the  promised  trip!  In  my  excitement,  I  forgot  to  ask  where  we  were 
going,  satisfied  that  at  last  we  were  on  the  move. 

Three  women  servants  carried  the  baskets  and  prepared  to  walk  while 
the  rest  of  us  mounted  our  sedan  chairs.  They  were  made  of  rattan  with 
cloth  canopies  and  were  bound  firmly  to  long  bamboo  poles.  As  the  poles 
were  lifted  onto  the  calloused  shoulders  of  the  carriers,  one  could  not  but 
notice  the  deep  indentations  caused  by  a  lifetime  of  carrying  human 
bodies. 

Slowly  and  smoothly,  we  descended  the  stone  steps  from  the  house 
to  the  road.  Once  on  the  road  we  picked  up  speed,  aided  by  the  chant 
from  the  lead  carrier,  which  was  then  repeated  by  those  following.  I 
marveled  at  how  smoothly  they  carried  us  and  how  each  pair  of  men  kept 
in  step  with  a  short,  shuffling  gait.  As  with  my  first  experience  in  a 
rickshaw,  I  felt  very  uncomfortable  being  carried  by  fellow  human 
beings — a  feeling  better  described  as  guilt.  Here  I  was,  a  perfectly  healthy 
seventeen- year-old  capable  of  walking  far  faster  than  at  sedan  chair  speed, 
being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men. 

As  we  passed  the  square  where  I  had  wandered  a  few  days  before,  a 
small  crowd  gathered  to  watch  our  little  procession.  Did  I  hear  some 
snickering  of  ridicule  among  the  spectators  as  we  passed?  I  squirmed  in 
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my  seat  and  finally  could  not  tolerate  being  carried  any  longer.  I  called 
to  Celia  just  ahead,  "May  I  get  down  and  walk?" 
"Are  you  uncomfortable?"  she  said. 

"Comfort  is  not  the  problem.  I'm  not  used  to  having  someone  carry 
me  when  I  can  perfectly  well  walk." 

There  was  a  brief  exchange  between  Celia  and  her  mother.  "There  is 
a  rest  stop  just  ahead.  You  can  get  down  and  walk  then  if  you  like," 
Celia  said. 

The  relief  I  felt  as  I  got  off  the  sedan  chair  was  tempered  by  the 
thought  that  perhaps  I  had  caused  the  Tom  family  a  loss  of  face  because 
being  carried  was  evidently  expected  of  the  wealthy  in  Hangchow.  The 
carriers  of  my  chair  were  paid  and  dismissed.  I  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter,  and  soon  we  turned  on  to  a  side  road  lined  with  thick  stands  of 
bamboo. 

As  we  progressed,  I  noticed  a  relief  carrier  who,  at  intervals,  took 
over  the  poles  from  a  carrier  who  tired.  Such  a  transfer  was  accomplished 
in  a  remarkable  feat  of  coordination  without  disrupting  the  pace  nor 
jolting  the  passenger.  The  relieved  carrier  then  walked  alongside.  This 
rotation  process  continued  throughout  the  trip.  The  path  soon  became 
steep  and  the  forest  dense,  so  the  carriers  needed  more  frequent  changes 
and  rest  breaks. 

Leaving  the  main  trail,  we  turned  onto  an  almost  imperceptible  path 
and  soon  glimpsed  the  tile  roof  and  curved  eaves  of  a  small  monastery. 
I  could  hardly  conceal  my  disappointment  when  our  party  stopped  before 
the  main  gate,  for  I  had  anticipated  visiting  one  of  the  famous  landmarks 
of  Hangchow. 

As  I  further  explored  the  surroundings,  my  disappointment  was  some- 
what mollified  by  the  charm  of  this  monastery.  It  was  well  concealed 
within  a  thick  bamboo  forest,  completely  hidden  from  view  until  the 
visitor  was  almost  abreast  of  its  walls.  The  small,  stone-paved  courtyard 
at  the  entrance  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  West  Lake  complete  with 
its  bridges,  temples  and  pagodas  which  looked  like  miniatures  in  the  hazy 
distance. 

The  abbot  who  greeted  us  was  a  slender,  middle-aged  man  dressed 
in  a  faded  grey  robe.  He  spoke  in  the  soft,  local  dialect  and  smiled  at  me 
pleasantly.  Beside  him  stood  a  young  monk  about  my  age,  stockily  built, 
with  a  round  face  which  creased  into  frequent  smiles.  In  contrast  to  the 
abbot,  he  talked  in  a  loud,  animated  voice — quite  unmonklike  I  thought — 
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which  I  attributed  to  youthful  high  spirits.  That  he  was  not  a  novice  was 
evident  from  the  two  rows  of  bald  spots  on  his  scalp.  Apparently,  in  the 
ordination  ceremony  for  monkhood,  the  glowing  tip  of  a  lighted  incense 
stick  is  applied  to  the  shaven  scalp  in  two  parallel  rows.  The  novice,  in 
a  religious  trance,  feels  no  pain,  and  even  if  he  does,  he  must  not  show 
it.  After  the  burns  heal,  the  spots  remain  permanently  bald. 

While  the  two  monks  were  in  the  kitchen  preparing  the  noon  meal, 
Celia  told  me  that  the  monastery  and  the  land  upon  which  it  was  built 
were  all  the  property  of  the  Tom  family. 

"And  the  monks,  are  they  your  property  too?"  The  notion  of  girls 
being  bought  and  sold  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Celia  laughed.  "The  monks  are  recruited  from  larger  monasteries. 
They  lead  a  frugal  life,  growing  their  own  food  and  satisfying  their 
simple  needs  from  alms  offered  by  worshippers.  In  the  Buddhist  religion, 
the  faithful  are  assured  a  place  after  death  in  the  'Western  Heavens'  by  the 
number  of  good  deeds  performed  on  earth.  One  of  my  mother's  good 
deeds  was  to  buy  land  in  an  auspicious  location  and  build  and  maintain 
a  monastery  upon  it."  I  had  my  reservations  that  one  could  reach  heaven 
by  works  alone,  but  my  knowledge  of  Buddhism  was  rudimentary  at  best, 
so  I  did  not  comment. 

While  we  waited  for  the  food,  Celia  and  her  mother  entered  the 
shrine,  lighted  incense  and  offered  prayers  to  Buddha.  Soon  the  monks 
brought  us  a  delicious  vegetarian  lunch,  then  retreated  to  the  kitchen  to 
eat  their  own  meal.  The  maids  ate  with  them  but  at  a  separate  table.  After 
we  had  eaten  and  were  preparing  to  leave,  Celia  whispered,  "It  is  custom- 
ary that  in  lieu  of  payment  for  the  meal,  the  visitor  leaves  some  loose 
change  in  the  plate  near  the  door.  The  literal  translation  of  this  phrase,  'is 
to  provide  oil  for  the  lamps  in  the  monastery'."  I  followed  the  custom  and 
did  as  I  was  told. 

As  we  gathered  around  the  sedan  chairs  ready  for  departure,  Celia 
told  me  the  young  monk  offered  to  take  me  on  a  walking  tour  of  mon- 
asteries and  other  scenic  places  during  my  stay  in  Hangchow.  I  was 
ecstatic!  What  better  guide  in  this  land  of  Buddhism  than  a  monk?  It  did 
not  matter  that  the  monk  and  I  spoke  different  dialects;  I  was  sure  we 
could  manage. 

The  very  next  morning  the  young  monk  appeared.  Upon  seeing  me, 
he  launched  into  an  animated  conversation,  then  stopped  abruptly, 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  burst  into  laughter  as  he  realized  I 
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could  not  understand  a  word  he  said.  I  laughed  also,  pointing  to  his  lips 
and  my  ear,  shaking  my  head.  Fortunately,  at  this  point,  Celia  appeared. 

"Will  you  tell  him  I  have  waited  weeks  to  visit  Lin  Yin  Monastery 
and  ask  if  we  could  go  there  this  morning?" 

Vigorous  head-nodding,  his  face  all  smiles.  The  answer  was  obvious. 

The  maid  handed  me  a  cloth  bag  holding  a  few  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
pieces  of  steamed  bread,  leftovers  from  breakfast,  and  we  were  off.  We 
must  have  presented  a  bizarre  picture:  I  was  dressed,  Western  style,  in 
shirt,  shorts  and  tennis  shoes.  My  companion  was  decked  out  in  full 
monk's  attire  of  grey  cloth  robe  and  cloth  shoes  extending  up  into 
leggings  tied  just  below  the  knees.  Monks  avoid  wearing  anything  made 
from  the  body  of  animals  in  keeping  with  the  belief  that  no  living 
creature  should  be  killed.  They  would  not  consciously  step  on  an  ant 
crossing  their  path  if  they  could  avoid  it. 

At  first  we  walked  along  in  silence,  occasionally  looking  at  each 
other  and  grinning,  but  as  time  went  by,  we  hesitantly  began  to  speak  in 
short  phrases  in  our  own  dialects,  accompanied  by  much  gesticulation.  At 
times  we  stopped  and  traced  a  written  character  on  one  another's  palms 
or  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  Chinese 
ideographs,  in  contrast  to  the  many  distinctly  different  spoken  dialects. 
Although  the  number  of  characters  I  learned  in  two  years  of  Chinese 
lessons  was  limited,  I  surmised  that  the  formal  education  of  my  friend 
was  also  limited. 

Time  passed  quickly,  or  so  it  seemed,  and  soon  we  branched  off  the 
main  road  and  walked  along  a  cobbled  path  beside  a  clear,  rushing 
stream.  Typical  of  Chinese  landscaping,  footpaths  are  often  designed  so 
that  as  one  approaches  a  turn,  a  surprisingly  different  and  delightful  scene 
appears  beyond.  Thus,  as  we  rounded  a  bend  from  a  comparatively  level 
ground,  we  came  upon  a  large  rocky  promontory.  On  closer  inspection, 
I  found  many  intricate  Buddhist  carvings  on  its  surface,  including  a 
strikingly  lifelike  image  of  the  fat  jovial,  laughing  Buddha,  the  symbol 
of  joy  and  good  fortune. 

My  companion,  in  a  sweeping  gesture,  indicated  that  what  we  saw 
before  us  was,  in  his  dialect,  "fee-le-feng,"  literally,  the  mountain  that 
flew  here.  This  much  I  gathered  because  of  the  similarity  in  sound  to  my 
native  Cantonese.  To  insure  I  understood  correctly,  he  flapped  his  arms, 
then  traced  the  character  "India"  on  the  ground,  implying  that  the 
mountain,  with  all  its  sculpture,  had  flown  all  the  way  from  India. 
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Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  and  India  around  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  A.D.  so  what  better  way  to  symbolize  the  transfer  than  by 
direct  flight.  What  picturesque  imagination,  I  thought! 

Opposite  the  stone  mountain  and  to  the  right  of  the  stream,  stood  the 
impressive  entrance  to  the  Lin  Yin  Monastery.  The  gateway  was  guarded 
by  four  huge  terra  cotta  figures,  glowering  down  at  us  with  ferocious 
mein.  We  crossed  a  wide,  flagged  courtyard,  then  stepped  over  the 
threshold  into  the  main  hall,  where  a  single,  gilded  Buddha,  fully  two- 
stories  high,  gazed  benevolently  down  at  the  worshippers  at  its  feet.  The 
supplicants  were  mostly  elderly  women,  although  there  was  a  smattering 
of  young  couples  as  well.  The  worshippers  lit  sticks  of  incense,  then 
placed  them  upright  in  a  huge  cast-iron  urn  that  was  already  half  full  of 
ashes.  Most  bowed  a  few  times,  holding  their  palms  together  in  front  of 
them,  but  the  more  devout,  like  my  monk  companion,  knelt  on  the  grass 
mat  provided  and  struck  their  foreheads  on  the  floor  in  the  typical  "kow- 
tow" gesture. 

I  began  to  wonder  why  there  were  no  resident  monks  as  in  large 
monasteries  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  chanting  coming  from  the  hall  to 
my  right.  My  friend  motioned  me  to  follow  him,  and  we  entered  a  bare 
room  where  row  upon  row  of  grey-clad  monks  sat  cross-legged,  chanting 
their  sutras.  As  we  were  the  only  observers  in  the  hall,  I  felt  we  were 
violating  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  ceremony  and  was  about  to  retreat 
when  my  friend  detained  me  with  a  slight  shake  of  his  head,  as  if  to  say 
it  did  not  matter.  My  curiosity  took  over  and  I  turned  to  watch.  Most  of 
the  monks  had  their  eyes  closed  or  downcast,  and  their  faces  reflected  the 
tranquility  I  came  to  expect  in  all  monks.  The  steady  beat  of  a  hollow, 
wooden  drum  accompanied  the  chanting,  and  an  occasional  tinkle  of  a 
brass  bell  added  appropriate  emphasis.  Each  monk  held  a  string  of  carved 
wooden  beads  and,  at  intervals,  would  slip  a  bead  along  the  string  as  if 
a  section  of  the  sutra  had  been  completed.  The  chanting  voices  were  in 
remarkable  unison  in  their  rise  and  fall,  apparently  the  result  of  long 
observance  of  a  daily  ritual. 

The  walk  to  Lin  Yin  Monastery  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  and  I  suggested  that  we  rest.  We  left  the  outer  gate  and  sat  on 
the  flat  rocks  beside  the  stream.  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  time  for 
a  snack,  so  I  took  out  an  egg  and  offered  it  to  my  companion.  He  smiled 
and  motioned  a  polite  refusal.  I  insisted  he  take  it,  showing  him  there 
were  three  more.  This  time  he  guided  my  hand,  still  holding  the  egg, 
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firmly  back  into  the  bag,  all  the  while  smiling  broadly.  Buddhists  were 
vegetarians  but,  in  my  ignorance,  I  assumed  eggs  would  be  acceptable — it 
was  not  as  if  I  were  offering  him  meat!  How  foolish  of  me  not  to  realize 
eggs  come  from  an  animal!  When  I  got  home  and  related  my  story  to  my 
relatives,  I  was  made  the  butt  of  many  jokes  about  the  monk,  the  egg  and 
me. 

During  the  next  two  weeks,  my  monk  friend  took  me  to  most  of  the 
well-known  monasteries  and  also  to  other  scenic  spots  such  as  Tiger 
Springs,  noted  for  its  pure,  sweet  water,  and  to  Dragon  Well,  the  site 
famous  the  world  over  for  its  green  tea.  All  too  soon,  it  was  time  to  leave 
Hangchow  and  my  new-found  friend,  the  young  monk.  I  thanked  him 
profusely  with  the  one  expression  I  learned  in  the  local  dialect,  "Hsieh, 
hsieh  nung,  hou  peng  yu "  (Thank  you,  my  good  friend).  He  told  Celia 
that  I  had  a  pure  and  noble  heart  and  that  he  was  sure  I  would  be  a 
devout  Buddhist  some  day. 

Brother  Elbert  came  to  Hangchow  to  take  me  to  Shanghai.  From  there 
I  booked  passage  on  a  coastal  steamer  to  Tientsin,  the  site  of  Nankai 
University.  My  niece  Connie  met  me  at  the  wharf  and  arranged  transport 
for  us  to  the  school  where  she  was  also  a  freshman.  Connie  was  the 
daughter  of  my  elder  half  brother,  Wei-chi,  who  so  influenced  me  during 
my  childhood.  She  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  late  twenties  and 
finished  two  years  of  junior  high  school  before  returning  to  China  to 
complete  high  school.  Connie's  fluency  in  English,  Cantonese  and 
Mandarin  and  her  familiarity  with  life  in  Tientsin  helped  pave  the  way  for 
this  American-born  novice  in  a  strange  new  land.  Little  did  I  dream  at  the 
time  that  China  would  be  my  home  for  the  next  ten  years  and  that  I 
would  be  embroiled  in  student  movements,  war  and  eventual  relocation 
to  China's  far  western  borders. 
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In  the  five  years  since  I  last  saw  her,  my  niece  Connie  had  turned 
from  a  gawky  teenager  into  an  attractive,  poised  and  vivacious  young 
woman.  On  our  way  to  the  university  she  spoke  to  me  in  a  mixture  of 
Cantonese  and  English  in  the  familiar  way  we  often  did  in  America. 
"You  will  like  Nankai,  but  first  of  all,  you  must  learn  to  speak  Mandarin 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  selected  a  roommate  for  you;  he  speaks 
perfect  Mandarin  with  no  trace  of  the  atrocious  Tientsin  accent.  He's 
meeting  us  at  the  men's  dormitory."  I  nodded  approvingly.  "Tomorrow 
morning  we  have  an  appointment  with  university  president  Chang  Po- 
ling. I  have  already  spoken  to  him  about  your  need  for  tutoring  in 
Chinese  so  he  may  have  made  some  arrangements." 

"You've  really  been  busy!  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  everything 
in  China  was  geared  in  slow  motion."  I  was  recalling  my  frustration 
during  those  fruitless  days  of  inactivity  in  Hangchow. 

Our  rickshaws  took  us  along  a  bumpy,  unpaved  country  road  with 
fields  of  ripening  corn  on  either  side.  It  was  early  September,  and  the  nip 
of  autumn  was  in  the  air.  The  landscape  was  dotted  with  little  clusters  of 
mud-brick  houses,  and  ragged-looking  children  playing  nearby.  Connie 
pointed  to  a  large  stand  of  trees  in  the  distance,  rising  out  of  the 
surrounding  cornfields  like  an  oasis.  "There's  Nankai.  It  is  eight  li  (about 
three  miles)  from  the  city  so  the  village  adjacent  to  the  campus  is  called 
Ba  li  tai  (eight  li  station).  Most  rickshaw  pullers  are  familiar  with  Ba  li 
tai  but  not  necessarily  with  Nankai  University.  You  must  remember  that." 

We  passed  over  a  concrete  bridge  onto  a  cool,  tree-lined,  gravel  road 
which  terminated  at  the  men's  dormitory.  As  our  rickshaws  drew  up  to 
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the  main  entrance  of  one  of  the  buildings,  a  rather  plump  young  man  of 
medium  height,  dressed  in  a  long  blue  cotton  gown,  came  out  to  greet  us. 
His  broad,  round  face  broke  out  into  a  wide  smile  as  he  turned  toward  me 
and  spoke  hesitantly.  "You  are  Mr.  Chang.  My  name  is  also  Chang. 
Welcome!" 

Connie  introduced  us.  "This  is  Chang  Kung-shu  but  we  call  him 
Kung  for  short  and  he  can  call  you  Arthur.  To  most  of  our  classmates  he 
answers  to  'Chang  Pang-tse'  (Fatty  Chang).  He  is  your  roommate  and 
wants  to  learn  English  from  you,  but  I  have  already  warned  him  he  had 
better  teach  you  to  speak  Mandarin  fluently  first."  The  two  of  them 
laughed  after  some  brisk  repartee  in  Mandarin. 

It  was  then  that  I  noticed  a  middle-aged  man  standing  respectfully 
near  the  door.  He  wore  a  short  white  jacket  and  black  trousers,  the 
standard  dress  associated  with  servants.  Kung  directed  orders  to  him, 
"Tong-yi,  take  Mr.  Chang's  light  luggage  and  bedroll  to  my  room.  The 
big  pieces  can  go  into  the  basement  storeroom." 

"Tong-yi"  was  not  the  person's  name  but  a  term  used  for  male  help 
in  dormitories  at  Nankai.  His  job  was  to  keep  the  rooms  and  hallways 
clean,  ring  the  bell  for  classes  and  meals,  pour  boiling  water  twice  a  day 
into  each  student's  thermos  and  do  other  manual  labor  considered  un- 
seemly for  students.  I  was  becoming  familiar  with  a  highly  stratified 
society  with  learning  placed  at  the  very  pinnacle,  where  students,  as 
intellectuals,  were  considered  many  steps  above  manual  laborers.  No 
wonder  my  father  was  so  proud  of  his  literacy  and  was  so  intent  on  my 
going  to  college.  However,  being  so  accustomed  to  sharing  household 
chores  and  to  accepting  manual  skills  as  part  of  my  training  in  America, 
it  was  different  for  me  to  assume  the  new  role  as  a  student  intellectual. 

After  assuring  Connie  that  I  would  meet  her  the  next  morning  for  the 
appointment  with  the  president,  I  followed  Kung  to  our  room.  Up  to  this 
point,  I  had  pictured  in  my  mind  a  college  dormitory  as  illustrated  in 
American  magazines  and  films:  beds,  desks,  chairs,  table  lamps,  book- 
cases, perhaps  a  pennant  or  two  on  the  walls.  I  was  stunned  when  Kung 
led  me  into  a  narrow  room  lined  with  two  double-decked  wooden  bunks 
along  each  wall,  two  bench-like  tables  extending  the  length  of  the  room 
and  eight  four-legged  stools  under  the  tables.  A  single,  unshaded  electric 
bulb  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  over  each  table.  There  was  so  little 
space  between  table,  stool  and  bed  that  it  was  impossible  for  two  students 
to  move  in  and  out  simultaneously. 
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"So  far  only  four  are  assigned  to  our  room.  You  will  meet  the  other 
two  roommates  next  week  when  class  begins.  We  use  the  top  beds  for 
books."  Kung  pointed  to  his  row  of  books.  My  heart  sank  at  the  thought 
of  eight  students  cramped  in  the  confines  of  this  one  room.  Kung  sensed 
the  awkward  silence.  "I  will  help  you  make  bed,"  he  offered. 

Connie  had  asked  Kung  to  get  me  a  cotton  batting  to  cover  the 
wooden  boards  of  the  bunk.  With  a  tinge  of  nostalgia,  I  thought  of  the 
spring  mattress  I  had  slept  on  all  my  life.  Kung  untied  my  bedding  roll, 
and  fingered  the  raw  silk,  extremely  warm,  comforter  my  father  had 
insisted  I  purchase  in  Hangchow  because  of  the  low  price.  "We  say  only 
old  men  use  silk  comforters.  Everybody  uses  cotton  here,"  he  laughed. 

The  bell  clanged  as  I  shoved  my  suitcase  under  the  bunk  and  Kung 
led  me  up  the  stairs  to  the  central  dining  hall.  His  vocabulary  limited  his 
English  conversation  to  short  phrases,  and  he  hesitated  frequently  as  he 
pondered  the  correct  grammar.  Recalling  my  experience  with  the  young 
monk  in  Hangchow,  I  relied  on  gestures,  interspersed  with  an  English 
word  here,  a  Cantonese  phrase  there,  nodding  in  understanding  or  raising 
an  eyebrow  in  query.  With  a  little  patience  we  were  able  to  understand 
each  other. 

The  dining  hall  had  vermilion-red  tables,  each  with  four  place 
settings.  Food  had  already  been  laid  out.  It  consisted  of  one  meat  dish, 
two  mixed  meat  and  vegetable  dishes,  and  one  of  vegetables  alone.  A 
large  plate,  piled  high  with  small,  hot  steamed  buns  sat  in  the  center  of 
each  table,  surrounded  by  various  dishes.  I  watched  curiously  as  Kung 
and  two  other  classmates  picked  up  buns  with  their  chopsticks  and  ate 
them  along  with  food  from  the  dishes.  Wheat  rather  than  rice  is  the  main 
staple  in  North  China;  it  is  made  into  buns  and  steamed  rather  than 
baked.  For  the  first  week,  I  had  no  idea  how  many  of  the  little  buns  were 
required  to  satisfy  my  appetite.  As  rice  is  my  normal  staple,  two  level 
bowls  were  usually  sufficient.  Three  meals  a  day  cost  us  only  eight  yuan 
a  month,  the  equivalent  of  two  dollars.  Of  course  the  quality  of  the  food 
left  much  to  be  desired  so  on  weekends  almost  all  students  splurged  at 
either  the  campus  restaurant  or  in  Tientsin  City. 

The  next  morning  I  met  the  university  president  Chang  Po-ling.  He 
was  an  imposing  man,  tall  and  broad-framed.  His  bearing  was  accentuated 
by  the  flowing  Mandarin  gown  which  reached  to  his  ankles.  With  his 
high  cheek  bones  and  bronzed  complexion,  he  reminded  me  of  Mongolian 
horsemen  I  had  seen  in  Chinese  paintings.  He  spoke  slowly,  choosing  his 
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words  with  care.  His  English  was  grammar  perfect;  he  had  a  slight  but 
discernable  British  accent. 

"I  know  of  your  family  through  your  nephew  and  niece."  He  nodded 
at  Connie  and  smiled.  "They  were  good,  diligent  students  in  middle 
school.  I  understand  your  purpose  in  coming  to  China  is  to  learn  Chinese, 
so  I  have  arranged  for  Mr.  Meng,  head  of  the  department  of  Chinese 
Literature  at  the  middle  school,  to  give  you  private  lessons." 

He  paused,  and  when  I  nodded,  he  continued,  "I  would  suggest  you 
become  familiar  with  what  must  be  for  you  a  strange  environment.  Never 
mind,  you  are  young.  Once  you  learn  to  speak  Mandarin,  you  will  feel 
at  home.  Here  at  the  university  you  may  wish  to  select  a  few  courses 
taught  in  English — not  all  our  courses  are  taught  in  Chinese,  unfortunate- 
ly." He  smiled  and  added,  "But  fortunately  for  yew." 

He  recommended  college  math,  inorganic  chemistry  and  biology.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  encouragement  and  helpful  suggestions,  and 
expressed  interest  in  courses  related  to  the  applied  sciences.  The  interview 
was  short  and  to  the  point.  I  was  impressed  with  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  this  scholarly  gentleman,  the  first  of  many  I  was  to  meet. 

With  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  seventeen-year-old  I  adapted 
rapidly  to  college  life.  Kung,  true  to  his  promise,  took  every  opportunity 
to  teach  me  Mandarin.  He  made  sure  I  pronounced  Chinese  characters 
with  the  correct  inflection  and  applied  the  proper  colloquial  expressions 
in  our  daily  conversations.  He  drilled  me  relentlessly  on  the  four  tones 
possessed  by  each  character,  the  pronunciation  of  which  had  entirely 
different  meanings.  For  example,  the  character  ma,  horse,  when  pro- 
nounced with  slightly  different  inflections  could  also  mean  "mother", 
"meter",  and  "to  swear."  A  mix-up  of  tones  or  misuse  of  an  expression 
was  often  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter  or  embarrassed  silence.  I  did  not 
mind  making  mistakes.  I  tried  my  Mandarin  on  those  who  knew  no 
English — on  Tong-yi,  the  storekeeper  and  the  rickshaw  pullers  to  see  how 
well  I  was  understood.  By  listening  carefully,  I  was  soon  able  to 
distinguish  the  melodious,  rolling  Peking  accent  from  the  harsh,  abrupt 
rise  and  fall  characteristic  of  Tientsin-accented  speech. 

Two  months  later,  in  late  November,  Mr.  Meng  began  my  first 
tutorial  lesson  at  his  home.  On  this  clear,  cold,  windy  afternoon,  I  rattled 
the  brass  ring  of  the  outer  gate  of  the  Meng  residence.  The  gate  creaked 
open  and  a  middle-aged  woman,  whom  I  took  to  be  Mrs.  Meng,  evidently 
expecting  me,  waved  me  toward  the  threshold.  There  Mr.  Meng  stood, 
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smiling,  a  lighted  cigarette  between  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  a  sheaf 
of  papers  in  his  left.  I  was  a  bit  startled  to  see  the  teacher  at  the  door  to 
meet  me,  as  I  fully  expected  to  wait  for  him  in  his  study.  The  Confucian 
ethic  of  the  teacher-student  relationship,  amply  demonstrated  in  my  two 
months  of  college  classroom  experience,  triggered  automatically  my 
standing  at  attention  followed  by  a  respectful  bow  as  I  murmured,  "Meng 
Shen-sheng. "  (The  suffix  "shen-sheng"  means  "born  before  me."  Age  has 
always  commanded  respect  in  China.) 

"Bu  yao  ke  chi,  "  Mr.  Meng  responded.  The  expression  is  a  common 
one  meaning  "Do  not  stand  on  ceremony,"  and  is  used  to  acknowledge 
a  polite  gesture,  putting  the  other  person  at  ease.  He  preceded  me  into  his 
rather  untidy  study  and  indicated  I  was  to  sit  opposite  him  across  a  table 
piled  high  with  books  and  papers.  While  answering  his  queries  about  my 
background  in  Chinese,  I  took  a  closer  look  at  him.  He  was  a  slight  man, 
possibly  in  his  mid- forties,  with  the  sallow  complexion  and  weary 
expression  I  noted  in  many  school-teachers.  His  chain-smoking  seemed 
to  provide  the  prop  he  needed  to  keep  him  going.  It  was  difficult  to 
picture  him  as  a  dynamic  teacher,  yet  I  was  told  he  was  not  only  very 
popular  with  students  for  his  courses  in  ancient  Chinese  literature  but  was 
highly  respected  for  his  knowledge  of  contemporary  writers.  He  suggested 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  me  to  start  with  reading  material  suited 
to  my  age  and  interests,  proposing  specifically  that  I  begin  with  essays 
and  short  stories  by  modern  authors  reflecting  the  life  and  times  of 
present-day  China. 

To  this  day,  my  deepest  impressions  of  village  life  in  China  are 
derived  from  the  essays  of  Shen  Chung-wen,  a  well-known  writer  of  the 
late  twenties  and  thirties  whose  finely  drawn  characters  of  his  native 
Hunan  village  are  classics.  I  was  also  introduced  to  the  short  stories  of 
Lu-hsun  whose  social  satire  was  popular  among  leftist  intellectuals  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Meng  patiently  explained  the  meaning  of  difficult  passages,  of 
which  there  were  many,  occasionally  using  an  English  phrase  to  facilitate 
understanding.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  I  was  having  a  difficult  time 
with  a  passage  describing  the  feelings  of  a  young  couple  in  love.  I  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  descriptive  terms  he  used  so  I  asked,  "Do  you  mean 
romantic?" 

He  savored  the  word  "romantic"  for  a  bit,  then  shook  his  head. 
Suddenly  he  pointed  his  finger  at  me.  "Erotic,  yes. ..that  is  the  word!" 
Although  burdened  with  a  large  family  (our  lessons  were  often 
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interrupted  by  children  running  in  and  out  of  the  study),  crowded  living 
quarters  and  most  likely  a  meager  salary,  he  showed  the  traditional 
scholar's  disdain  for  money.  This  was  demonstrated  the  first  time  I  paid 
his  tutoring  fee.  As  I  passed  him  the  envelope  containing  the  money,  I 
started  to  explain  what  it  was  for.  He  interrupted  me  with  an  impatient 
gesture  and  tossed  the  envelope  to  one  side  as  if  to  indicate  that  monetary 
renumeration  was  of  no  consequence  to  him;  his  primary  concern  was 
advancing  my  knowledge  of  Chinese. 

I  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  twice-weekly  sessions  with  Mr. 
Meng.  He  transmitted  his  deep  love  of  the  Chinese  language  to  me  by 
reciting  lines  from  the  ancient  poets  much  as  my  brother  Wei-chi  had 
done  in  earlier  times  at  the  farm.  In  addition,  he  introduced  me  to  the 
modern,  practical  style  of  writing  used  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
correspondence.  After  a  year  of  tutoring,  Mr.  Meng  felt  I  had  a  sufficient 
foundation  to  enable  me  to  study  on  my  own.  Although  I  enjoyed  the 
sessions  and  would  have  liked  to  continue  them,  the  courses  in  my 
sophomore  year  were  a  burden,  and  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  set 
aside  the  required  two  afternoons  a  week. 

I  had  enrolled  in  a  curriculum  to  become  a  chemical  engineer,  a 
career  I  thought  I  would  enjoy,  and  my  father  would  approve.  My 
mathematics  and  physics  background  in  high  school,  however,  was 
woefully  inadequate  for  the  course  requirements  at  Nankai.  I  sought  help 
from  Kung  and  Connie.  They,  in  turn,  solicited  the  efforts  of  some  of 
their  engineering  friends  to  give  me  special  tutoring  which  help  me  scrape 
by  with  passing  grades.  My  ambition  to  become  a  chemical  engineer  was 
considerably  dampened. 

Meanwhile  the  prospect  of  war  cast  its  shadow  on  the  peaceful 
campus  of  Nankai.  On  September  18,  1931,  the  Japanese  army  invaded 
Manchuria  and  soon  advanced  south,  threatening  to  embroil  the  whole  of 
China. 
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Students  Protest  Japanese 
Invasion 

A  few  weeks  after  school  began,  Kung  and  I  were  about  to  leave 
the  dormitory  for  class  when  I  noticed  some  students  milling  about  and 
talking  in  an  agitated  manner.  Some  were  actually  sobbing.  Curious  and 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  this  outward  display  of  emotion,  I  asked  Kung 
what  was  happening. 

"Japanese  troops  have  invaded  Shenyang  (largest  city  in  Manchuria 
about  four  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Tientsin).  It  has  been  headline 
news  all  week.  Many  families  of  students  live  in  Shenyang  or  in  the 
northeast  region  and  they  are  concerned." 

Kung  himself  looked  worried.  I  remembered  his  father  owned  a 
hardware  store  in  Shenyang  "Have  you  heard  from  your  father?"  I  asked. 
He  shook  his  head  and  fell  silent. 

The  industrial  island  of  Japan  had  long  coveted  the  immense  sources 
of  raw  materials  in  Manchuria.  Not  content  with  commerical  relations 
with  a  weak  and  disunited  China,  and  flush  from  her  military  victory  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1905,  Japan's  modern  army  was  poised  to 
occupy  Manchuria  by  force.  On  the  pretext  that  a  section  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  railroad  was  bombed  by  Chinese  bandits,  threatening  the  lives 
and  property  of  Japanese  nationals,  Japanese  troops  launched  a  full-scaled 
operation  on  Shenyang.  Local  garrison  troops  offered  resistance  but  were 
quickly  eliminated.  No  reinforcements  came  from  the  central  government 
in  Nanking.  The  citizens  of  Shenyang  became  the  first  of  many  cities  to 
suffer  under  enemy  occupation.  This  became  the  infamous  September 
18th  incident  which  sparked  the  gradual  military  occupation  of  the  whole 
of  China  which  ended  only  with  the  defeat  of  Japan  by  the  allied  forces 
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During  the  ensuing  weeks  I  attended  a  number  of  meetings.  Although 
I  could  not  understand  all  the  proceedings,  I  sensed  the  tense  atmosphere, 
saw  the  emotional  outbursts  of  many  of  the  speakers,  and  heard  slogans 
shouted  repeatedly,  "Resist  Japan!"  "National  Salvation!"  "Save  our 
Country!"  I  was  puzzled  and  even  a  little  amused.  What  could  these 
bespectacled,  long-gowned,  genteel  students  do  to  resist  Japan?  Certainly 
they  were  not  prepared  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  China. 

In  halting  English,  Kung  tried  to  explain,  "Most  people  in  China 
cannot  read  or  write.  They  don't  know  what  is  happening  in  our  country. 
Students  have  the  responsibility  to  promote  information  and  make 
propaganda  and  let  people  know  we  must  fight  Japan  every  way  we  can. 
We  cannot  be  conquered.  We  cannot  be  slaves  of  Japan.  We  must  also 
petition  the  Central  Government  in  Nanking.  The  government  must  hear 
the  students'  voices." 

The  usually  placid,  jovial  Kung  was  now  deadly  serious,  positively 
fuming  with  anger.  This  was  Kung's  longest  uninterrupted  speech.  The 
emotional  outburst  effectively  wiped  the  bemused  expression  off  my  face. 

As  the  Japanese  troops  consolidated  their  positions  and  advanced 
south,  they  met  only  token  resistance  by  provincial  troops.  Students  from 
universities  all  over  China  began  agitating  that  Central  Government 
troops  be  sent  north  to  engage  the  enemy  and  for  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  declare  war  on  Japan.  The  Central  Government's  answer  was 
that  unless  China  was  united  she  did  not  have  the  strength  to  face  the 
powerful  Japanese  army.  Government  troops  were  tied  down  by 
Communist  insurrection  in  south-central  China,  and  the  government's 
central  authority  was  being  challenged  in  the  metropolitan  cities  and  the 
vast  countryside. 

With  this  background  of  events  our  student  body  held  a  special 
meeting  one  evening  in  the  university  auditorium.  Kung  urged  me  to 
participate,  telling  me  this  meeting  was  crucial  to  planning  decisive 
actions.  We  found  the  auditorium  packed  to  capacity.  Upon  a  huge  red 
banner  strung  across  the  stage  were  characters  which  read,  "Nankai 
University  Student  Association  Patriotic  Rally."  In  the  rise  and  fall  of 
hundreds  of  voices,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  tense  anticipation  and 
excitement.  After  a  short  introductory  remark,  the  chairman  turned  the 
discussion  over  to  the  floor.  He  had  difficult  keeping  any  sort  of  order  as 
one  after  the  other  the  students  clamored  to  be  recognized.  Long, 
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impassioned  speeches  were  greeted  with  applause  along  with  some 
murmurs  of  dissent.  I  could  only  follow  the  gist  of  the  remarks,  even 
with  Kung's  help.  Evidently  the  views  of  two  broad  factions  dominated 
students'  opinion,  as  Kung  would  often  whisper  "radical"  or  "protect  the 
emperor"  after  each  speaker.  "Protect  the  emperor"  designated  the 
conservative  faction  which  represented  the  interest  of  the  university 
president  and  his  administration.  The  speeches  were  often  interrupted  by 
students  jumping  up  and  shouting  hoarsely,  "Resist  Japan!"  "Unite  for 
total  war!"  "We  will  not  be  slaves!"  Each  slogan  triggered  a  roaring 
response. 

Not  being  able  to  understand,  I  was  getting  bored  with  the  proceed- 
ings when  Kung  pointed  to  a  speaker  and  whispered  excitedly,  "Here  it 
comes — a  motion  for  a  demonstration  in  the  streets  of  Tientsin  and  to 
send  a  delegation  on  to  Nanking  to  petition  the  Central  Government."  The 
discussions  that  followed  were  fast  and  furious. 

I  kept  asking  "What's  he  saying?  What's  happening?" 

Kung  listened  intently,  motioning  me  impatiently  to  wait.  Finally  he 
was  able  to  answer,  disgustedly,  "The  middle  of  the  road  group  sided 
with  the  conservative  faction,  and  a  resolution  passed  asking  President 
Chang  Po-ling  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  We  know  what  that  result  will 
be!" 

A  phone  call  must  have  been  put  through  to  the  president's  residence 
as  after  a  lengthy  wait,  there  was  some  commotion  outside  the  auditori- 
um. A  moment  later,  the  auditorium  door  opened  and  the  president 
appeared  at  the  threshold.  There  was  complete,  respectful  silence.  He 
walked  slowly  down  the  central  aisle,  up  to  the  podium  and  faced  the 
assembly  with  a  stern  expression.  In  his  measured,  Tientsin-accented 
Mandarin,  he  spoke  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  why  total  war  with  Japan  was  impossible.  He  chided  the 
students  for  their  hot-headed,  unrealistic  demands.  His  parting  remarks 
were  such  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  that  I 
remember  them  to  this  day. 

"If  you  wish  to  have  a  good  time  (the  Chinese  character  he  used  was 
wahr  meaning  "play"  or  "having  a  good  time")  out  on  the  streets  of 
Tientsin  or  Nanking,  by  all  means  do  so,"  he  said.  "I  will  have  no  part 
of  it."  With  that  he  paused,  gazed  calmly  at  his  audience  as  if  daring 
anyone  to  contradict  him.  No  one  did.  He  then  descended  from  the 
podium  and  strode  with  dignity  down  the  aisle  and  out  the  door. 
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There  was  momentary  silence;  then  a  student  jumped  up  and  shouted, 
"For  shame!  Down  with  the  president!"  He  was  about  to  say  more  but 
was  shushed  to  silence  by  those  around  him. 

The  discussions  began  again,  and  Kung  whispered  that  the  views 
were  becoming  more  divergent  but  the  conservative  faction  was  gaining 
ground.  Some  of  the  students,  evidently  tired  of  the  continual  wrangling, 
began  to  slip  out  quietly.  In  retrospect,  it  might  have  been  a  deliberate, 
prearranged  move  because  when  a  resolution  was  finally  put  to  the  vote, 
there  were  insufficient  numbers  left  for  a  quorum.  The  meeting, 
ostensibly  called  to  decide  on  a  common  course  of  action,  dissipated  into 
factional  bickering,  disunity  and  mutual  distrust.  Without  doubt,  the 
attitude  and  remarks  of  Chang  Po-ling  swayed  students'  opinions  toward 
restraint.  To  this  end,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  deliberately  misrepresent  the 
students'  patriotic  motives.  Again  this  demonstrated  in  my  own  mind  the 
deep-rooted  influence  of  the  Confucian  ethic  of  uncompromising  respect 
for  the  teacher,  the  elder  or  one's  superior,  even  on  matters  concerning 
the  students'  sincere  reaction  to  a  national  crisis.  It  also  illustrated  the 
president's  political  affinity  with  the  Central  Government's  policies. 

In  the  following  months,  I  heard  that  many  student  delegations 
arrived  in  Nanking  with  their  petitions.  They  were  received  politely  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education's  representatives,  given  the  official  explana- 
tions, assured  that  their  petitions  would  be  forwarded  and  were  then 
hustled  aboard  trains  or  buses  for  the  journey  home. 

Meanwhile  the  burden  of  studies  and  preoccupation  with  examina- 
tions placed  political  agitation  on  the  proverbial  back  burner.  We  were, 
however,  constantly  reminded  by  newspaper  reports  that  the  war  was  very 
real.  My  first  few  months  as  a  university  student  were  so  filled  with  new 
experiences  and  there  was  so  much  to  do  and  learn  that  the  tempestuous 
student  movement  was  only  one  of  many  passing  episodes.  I  was  the 
observant  bystander. 

I  took  my  studies  seriously  when  I  was  in  high  school,  but  I  was  no 
match  for  the  students  at  Nankai.  After  a  full  day  of  classes,  they  rushed 
to  the  library  and  studied  until  closing  time,  often  taking  only  a  half-hour 
break  for  supper.  The  light  switch  in  our  dormitory  was  shut  down  at  10 
p.m.,  but  there  was  a  large  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  where  a  light  was 
left  on  all  night,  a  room  aptly  called  the  "midnight  express."  This  room 
was  invariably  filled  five  nights  a  week.  Every  morning,  I  would  awake 
to  the  voices  of  students  outside  my  window  practicing  a  second 
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language,  usually  English  or  German.  A  few  students  seemed  to  spend 
most  of  their  spare  time  playing  ping-pong  or  shooting  baskets,  but  they 
were  definitely  the  exceptions. 

On  Saturday  mornings  the  atmosphere  changed  completely.  The  long 
blue  gown  was  replaced  by  one  of  silk  or  perhaps  a  Western-style  suit 
and  tie.  For  some,  Saturday  meant  joining  the  family  for  the  weekend;  for 
others  like  myself  it  meant  time  to  write  letters  and  do  the  laundry.  Of 
course  there  were  the  city's  amenities — movies  and  good  meals.  Tientsin 
boasted  two  cinema  houses,  the  Gaiety  and  the  Capitol,  that  showed 
American  movies.  Although  they  were  venerable  and  often  repeats,  I 
would  invariably  go,  just  to  remind  myself  of  that  nostalgic  touch  of 
home.  The  movie  was  always  preceded  or  followed  by  a  meal  at  a  good 
restaurant.  How  delicious  the  food  tasted  after  a  dull  week  of  dormitory 
fare! 

As  I  became  more  proficient  in  Mandarin,  I  was  introduced  to  Peking 
opera  and  local  story-telling.  The  first  time  I  attended  a  Chinese  opera, 
I  was  intrigued  with  the  brilliant  costumes  and  intricate  makeup  of  the 
actors  but  was  soon  bored  with  the  stylized  acting,  the  shrill  singing  and 
monotonous  accompaniment. 

The  activities  all  around  me  were  much  more  interesting.  Amidst  the 
backdrop  of  murmuring  voices  of  the  audience  was  the  munching  and 
crackling  of  watermelon,  pumpkin,  and  sunflower  seeds.  These  dried 
seeds  were  cracked  by  the  front  teeth,  the  kernels  chewed  and  the  husks 
spat  out  in  practically  one  continuous  movement;  thus  the  aisles  of  the 
theatre  were  littered  with  seed  husks.  A  tray  at  each  seat  held  a  pile  of 
melon  seeds  and  a  cup  of  tea.  At  intervals,  ushers  walked  down  the  aisles 
replenishing  hot  water  from  a  huge  copper  kettle,  at  the  same  time  yelling 
above  the  din,  "Boiling  water,  take  care!"  Everyone  in  his  path  shrank 
back  to  get  out  of  harm's  way.  What  was  most  fascinating  to  me  was  the 
aerial  display  of  the  flying  hot  towels.  Hand  towels,  immersed  in  a  vat  of 
boiling  water  were  wrung  dry  and  tossed  with  precision  to  ushers  who 
passed  them  to  patrons.  They  applied  the  hot  towels  to  the  face,  hands 
and  neck  to  refresh  themselves.  The  used  towels  were  then  collected  by 
the  ushers  and  thrown  back,  rinsed,  wrung  dry  and  tossed  back  to  ushers 
who  passed  them  on  to  other  patrons.  I  was  mesmerized  by  the  sight  of 
the  flying  towels,  always  expertly  caught,  never  once  colliding  in  mid-air. 

Story-telling  was  very  popular  because  this  art  form  employed  local 
dialect,  enhanced  with  appropriate  gestures  and  pantomime.  I  remember 
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vividly  Lui  Bao-chuen,  the  famous  Tientsin  story-teller.  Lui  was  a  large 
man,  possibly  in  his  fifties,  with  a  shiny  bald  head  and  florid,  expressive 
features.  Dressed  in  a  flowing  grey  silk  gown,  he  looked  impressive  as 
he  sat  on  the  platform.  His  preparation  ritual  demonstrated  the  mark  of 
all  good  story-tellers.  Beating  on  a  small  drum  with  one  hand,  he  held  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  other,  took  a  big  mouthful,  swirled  it  vigorously  around 
his  mouth,  then  spat  with  uncanny  accuracy  into  a  brass  spittoon  fully  a 
yard  away.  Taking  a  silk  handkerchief  to  his  lips,  he  wiped  them 
delicately,  surveyed  his  audience  with  a  welcoming  smile,  then  began,  "It 
was  said"  (story-tellers  always  begin  with  this  expression)  "during  the 
period  of  the  warring  kingdoms,  Marshal  Tsao-tsao  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  the  emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty...."  Thus,  he  went  on,  now 
raising  his  voice  and  standing  in  a  kung-fu  stance,  now  speaking  with  the 
calm  soft  voice  of  a  venerable  priest,  his  every  word  carrying  to  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  theatre.  I,  along  with  everyone  in  the  audience,  was 
held  spellbound.  Yes,  I  much  preferred  story-telling  to  Peking  opera. 


My  mother,  Nellie  Yee,  in  a  formal  pose  prior  to  her  marriage,  circa 
1908. 


Mother,  sister  Lillian  and  I  are  in  front  of  our  house  on  91 7  S.  Hill 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  I  was  about  five,  circa  1918. 


My  parents  posed  in  Wei-chi's  garden,  dubbed  the  "Summer  Palace." 
circa  1935. 


This  is  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  graduating  class  of  1931.  I  am  in 
the  front  row,  third  from  the  right. 
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Wei  -soon,  my  son, 

Your  letter  has  been  received  and  understood.  You  have  brought  up 
a  problem  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  in  the  past  year. 

By  June,  you  will  have  completed  two  years  of  basic  sciences  at 
Nankai  University  and  you  are  seeking  my  advice  as  to  the  next  step  in 
preparing  yourself  for  the  future.  You  will  remember  my  words  before 
you  left  for  China  in  which  I  strongly  urged  you  to  study  for  a  profession 
that  would  make  you  independent.  This  has  continued  to  be  my  fervent 
hope.  I  am  glad  you  express  an  interest  in  taking  up  medicine.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  if  you  became  a  doctor  like  your  brother 
Elbert.  You  have  the  intellect  and  determination  to  succeed  You  will  need 
both  as  the  road  towards  your  goal  is  long  and  difficult.  The  depression 
is  still  with  us  and  times  are  not  easy  at  home.  I  appreciate  your 
concern;  fortunately  your  sister  will  graduate  next  year,  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  more  favorable,  so  be  assured  financial  support  will  be 
forthcoming.  We  must  all  be  frugal.  Remember  the  line  of  the  poem, 
"Every  grain  of  rice  we  eat  is  stained  with  the  sweat  of  arduous  labor. " 

I  am  gratified  that  you  express  your  thoughts  in  Chinese  better  with 
each  letter.  Mr.  Mengs  tutoring  has  provided  you  with  a  good  founda- 
tion; improve  on  it  by  writing  more  often.  Don't  be  afraid  to  make 
mistakes;  they  will  become  fewer  with  practice. 

Your  mother,  brother  and  sisters  are  well  and  asked  me  to  send  you 
their  greetings.  They  will  continue  to  write  to  you  frequently.  Do  not 
worry.  May  the  spring  bring  you  happiness. 

Your  Father 

March  29,  1933 
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My  father's  encouraging  letter  came  at  the  time  I  was  having  frequent 
discussions  with  my  niece  Connie,  my  roommate  and  a  number  of  close 
friends  I  had  met  in  my  two  years  at  Nankai.  Everyone  agreed  that  if  the 
study  of  medicine  was  my  choice,  I  should  transfer  to  Yenching 
University  in  Peking,  as  it  had  an  excellent  pre-medical  course  the 
successful  completion  of  which  automatically  assured  entry  into  the  most 
prestigious  medical  school  in  China,  the  Rockerfeller-endowed  Peking 
Union  Medical  College.  Nankai,  while  strong  in  basic  sciences,  did  not 
offer  a  pre-medical  course,  but  my  two  years'  credits  qualified  me  as  a 
transfer  student  to  Yenching. 

It  was  difficult  to  leave  the  many  friends  I  had  made  at  Nankai, 
particularly  roommate  Kung.  He  was  a  true  friend  and  companion.  I  owed 
my  ability  to  speak  creditable  Mandarin  to  his  unceasing  guidance  and 
encouragement,  considering  I  had  two  strikes  against  me — being 
Cantonese  and  American.  Both  have  accents  difficult  to  disguise. 

The  evening  before  I  left,  Kung  stuffed  a  package  into  my  opened 
suitcase  and  said,  "May  favorable  winds  be  with  you  all  the  way  on  your 
journey.  Goodbye  and  good  luck.  Is  that  what  you  say  in  America?" 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  thank  you  enough  for  all  the  help  you've 
given  me,"  I  said  as  I  looked  questioningly  at  the  package. 

"Don't  forget  you  have  helped  me  a  lot  with  my  English,"  said  Kung. 
He  pointed  to  the  package.  "It's  a  mere  nothing,  a  Russian  blouse  my 
father  sent  me  from  Harbin  on  one  of  his  business  trips  there.  There  is 
quite  a  large  community  of  White  Russians  in  Harbin."  There  was  an 
awkward  silence  fraught  with  emotion  as  we  faced  each  other.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  he  was  going  to  embrace  me,  but  I  knew  that  would 
not  happen  so  I  extended  my  hand.  He  grasped  it  tightly,  and  as  he 
turned  away,  I  noticed  a  slight  quiver  of  his  lower  lip. 

Yenching  University,  founded  in  the  late  1920s,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  interdenominational  Christian  colleges  in  China.  Funding  was 
private,  mainly  by  Americans  interested  in  training  intellectuals  for 
positions  of  leadership  in  an  emerging,  democratic  China.  Its  president 
was  Leighton  Stuart.  Coming  from  a  long  line  of  American  missionaries 
in  China,  he  was  a  noted  sinologist,  well-versed  in  the  classics.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  murmurs  of  awe  and  respect  that  swept  the  student  body 
on  opening  day  when  he  illustrated  his  remarks  with  relevant  quotations 
from  Confucius  in  the  original  Chinese.  Most  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
either  Americans  or  Chinese  who  had  received  their  postgraduate  training 
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in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  Yenching  was  the  epitome  of  the 
"Foreign"  or  "Western"  university  where  wealthy  and  middle-class 
Chinese  families  aspired  to  send  their  children.  Geared  to  the  curricular 
standards  of  the  West,  Yenching  graduates  were  uniquely  adapted  for 
those  wishing  to  pursue  specialized  studies  abroad.  It  was  often  dubbed 
the  "Harvard  of  the  East." 

On  a  bright  September  morning  in  1933,  as  I  passed  through  the 
massive  vermilion  gates  of  Yenching,  one  look  convinced  me  this  could 
be  any  college  campus  in  the  States  with  its  wide  expanse  of  lawn,  the 
willow-lined  lake  and  winding  bicycle  paths.  However,  there  was  also 
something  uniquely  Chinese  about  the  architectural  design  of  the 
buildings — the  green-tiled  roofs,  dragon-entwined  columns,  intricate 
latticed  doors  among  some  of  its  many  features. 

As  I  was  waiting  to  be  registered  in  the  administration  building,  I  felt 
a  tap  on  my  shoulder.  "Hi,  I'm  Jim  Low.  I  hear  you  are  from  the  States." 
I  had  spoken  to  some  students  on  the  crowded  bus  coming  from  Peking, 
but  did  not  recall  seeing  one  Jim  Low. 

"Art  Chung  from  Los  Angeles.  Where  are  you  from?" 

Jim  smiled,  glancing  down  at  his  bright  multiflowered  shirt  and 
spreading  his  palms.  "Hawaii,  of  course."  It  was  obvious. 

"Many  freshmen  from  the  islands?"  I  asked. 

"Maybe  five  or  six.  I'm  the  first  to  get  here.  Say,  if  you  haven't 
chosen  a  roommate,  how  about  bunking  with  me?" 

"Sure  thing.  Let's  fill  our  names  on  the  chart  and  get  our  keys." 

The  room  assigned  to  us  was  on  the  second  floor  of  Dormitory  Four. 
As  the  door  swung  open,  I  took  in  at  a  glance  two  iron  cots  with  cotton 
mattresses,  two  study  tables  with  table  lamps,  and  a  pair  of  four-tiered 
bureaus.  There  was  even  a  washbasin  and  running  water.  What  a  world 
of  difference  as  compared  to  our  crowded  quarters  at  Nankai.  Jim  was  not 
impressed. 

"Jim,  I'm  curious.  What  made  you  decide  to  come  to  Yenching?" 

"Well,  I  got  bored  working  in  my  father's  curio  store  after  I  was 
turned  down  by  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  several  colleges  stateside. 
I  met  a  friend  who  spent  a  couple  of  years  at  Yenching  who  said  he  had 
a  great  time  so  I  thought  I'd  give  it  a  try.  If  I  don't  like  it,  I'll  go  back 
next  year." 

"Don't  you  want  to  learn  Chinese  while  you're  here?  I  found  it  much 
easier  to  pick  up  the  language  in  China  than  trying  to  learn  it  at  home." 
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"What  do  I  want  to  learn  Chinese  for?  No  one  in  our  family  speaks 
it.  This  is  an  American  university — I  don't  need  it  here."  As  an  after- 
thought he  chuckled,  "I  don't  even  have  a  Chinese  name  and  don't  even 
know  how  to  write  the  character  of  my  surname."  I  detected  a  note  of 
pride  in  his  voice  as  he  said  that. 

When  I  told  him  about  my  family  and  my  decision  to  come  to  China 
and  stay  on  for  medical  training,  he  shook  his  head  in  amazement  and 
with  some  disbelief.  He  whistled  softly.  "Well,  more  power  to  you!" 

At  the  picnic  reception  for  freshmen  in  the  Summer  Palace  a  few 
miles  from  campus,  I  met  overseas  Chinese  not  only  from  Hawaii  but 
from  Java,  Malaya  and  Burma  as  well  as  children  of  American  and 
British  missionaries  stationed  in  China.  As  we  started  the  term,  we 
overseas  and  foreign  students  tended  to  gravitate  toward  common 
activities  because  of  mutual  cultural  interests  and  ease  of  communication. 
We  had  nine  men  who  had  some  knowledge  of  baseball  and  played  the 
only  other  competition  in  Peking,  the  U.S.  Marines  attached  to  the 
American  Embassy.  In  our  first  and  only  game  our  shortstop  got  cold  feet 
and  we  had  to  "borrow"  a  Marine  to  get  on  with  the  match. 

Amateur  dramatics  also  drew  us  together.  I  played  the  principal  role 
in  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "The  Devil's  Disciple."  This  performance  was 
such  a  success  at  the  college  that  it  played  twice  in  Peking  City  to 
capacity  audiences. 

In  another  play  I  was  cast  with  Matilda  Chou,  my  pre-med  classmate. 
Her  father  was  a  Chinese  railway  engineer  who  had  studied  in  Belgium 
and  had  married  a  Belgian  woman.  Her  features  were  those  of  a  Eurasian, 
a  group  shunned  by  the  more  conservative  classes  of  Europeans  and 
Chinese.  However,  at  Yenching  most  of  us  accepted  her  as  a  very  bright 
pre-med  student  who  spoke  excellent  English  and  French  but  her  Chinese 
had  the  accent  of  a  foreigner.  She  roomed  with  a  group  of  Hawaiian 
overseas  girls  and  tended  to  mix  more  comfortably  with  the  overseas 
students  just  as  I  did  at  the  time.  I  lost  contact  with  her  after  we 
completed  pre-med  in  1936  and  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  returned  to 
the  States  in  1941  to  learn  that  the  Matilda  Chou  I  had  known  had 
become  the  author  of  a  best  seller,  A  Many  Splendoured  Thing,  later 
made  into  a  movie.  She  had  changed  her  name  to  Han  Suyin.  I  met  her 
later  in  Geneva  when  I  was  working  at  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  in  memory  of  old  times,  she  and  her  husband  invited  me  to  dinner. 
She  remarked  that  she  always  remembered  me  as  one  of  the  few  overseas 
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students  who  made  an  effort  to  learn  Chinese  and  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  student  movement.  She  said  she  mentioned  this  in  her  book  A 
Mortal  Flower  (Granada  Publishing  Limited,  1972).  I  told  her  my 
transition  from  an  ordinary  overseas  to  a  "typical"  Chinese  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  Liang  Ssu-yi,  whom  she  knew. 

In  the  evenings,  the  Hawaiian  group  brought  out  their  instruments  and 
singing  would  continue  into  the  late  hours.  There  were  no  "lights  out" 
here  as  at  Nankai  although  the  women's  dorms  were  locked  at  eleven. 
There  were  always  accommodating  students  on  the  first  floor  who  opened 
their  windows  for  the  late  entries  to  climb  through. 

My  study  load  was  light  that  first  semester,  and  I  reveled  in  the 
relaxed  atmosphere  and  warm  camaraderie  of  my  overseas  classmates.  I 
did  very  little  dating,  not  for  lack  of  desire,  but  I  could  not  overcome  an 
innate  shyness,  conditioned  by  my  traditional  family  life  and  the 
conservatism  of  Nankai  University.  I  did  date  a  few  overseas  girls  but 
soon  gained  a  reputation  for  being  too  serious  and  "not  much  fun" — per- 
haps a  true  assessment. 

Miss  Alice  Boring,*  professor  of  the  Biology  Department,  held  the 
important  post  of  supervisor  of  the  Pre-medical  Department  and  her 
particular  recommendation  to  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College  could 
make  or  break  the  prospective  medical  student.  This  was  adequate  reason 
for  the  thirty-five  members  of  our  class  to  do  anything  within  their  power 
to  get  on  the  good  side  of  her.  In  appearance  she  might  have  been  in  her 
mid-forties  but  she  looked  much  older.  Her  elongated  face  with  its 
wrinkled  brows  and,  on  each  side  of  her  nose,  deep  creases  which  led 
down  to  her  prim  mouth  resembled  the  face  of  a  grasshopper.  It  was  not 
surprising  generations  of  students  knew  her  by  that  description.  I  had 
taken  an  introductory  course  in  biology  at  Nankai  so,  in  spite  of  the 
importance  of  cultivating  Miss  Boring's  good  opinion,  my  attention 
nevertheless  tended  to  wander. 

On  the  first  day  of  class  I  was  assigned  to  a  seat  next  to  a  quiet, 
demure  girl  dressed  in  a  light  blue  student  gown  much  like  the  ones  worn 
by  the  students  of  Tientsin.  Her  name  was  Sun  Soong.  I  was  so  attracted 
to  her  that  I  arrived  early  and  lingered  late  in  class  so  I  could  talk  to  her. 
She  had  the  fine  facial  features  and  delicate  complexion  of  Chinese  girls 
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from  south-central  China,  and  actually  revealed  that  her  family  was 
originally  from  Suchow...Suchow,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  women. 
I  was  reminded  of  a  saying  Kung  once  taught  me,  "Take  in  marriage  a 
girl  from  Suchow.  For  good  living,  reside  in  Hangchow.  When  your  time 
comes,  die  in  Luichow"  (a  city  in  Kwangsi  Province  which  produces  the 
best  wood  for  coffins.) 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  Sun  Soong  told  me  she  was  a 
graduate  of  Nankai  Middle  School  and  had  had  classes  with  Mr.  Meng, 
my  tutor.  A  discussion  about  Mr.  Meng  initiated  our  conversation  into 
Chinese  literature  and  art.  I  learned  she  was  interested  in  art,  especially 
painting,  but  her  brother-in-law,  a  graduate  of  P.U.M.C.  who  was  then 
specializing  in  Pediatrics  at  Boston  Children's  Hospital,  had  suggested 
she  take  up  medicine.  We  were  both  shy,  and  I  was  not  adept  enough  in 
the  subtleties  of  language  to  draw  her  out,  so  our  conversation  proceeded 
in  fits  and  starts,  but  she  accepted  me  in  a  good-humored  way  which  I 
hoped  denoted  interest. 

Soon  the  winter  holidays  came  upon  us.  I  fervently  hoped  Sun  Soong 
would  remain  on  campus  rather  than  visit  her  parents  in  Tientsin.  Then 
a  stroke  of  luck  came  my  way. 

Miss  Lei,  a  former  Chinese  teacher  in  Los  Angeles  was  lecturing  in 
Sociology  in  Yenching.  She  shared  a  house  in  the  faculty  compound  with 
a  home  economics  teacher.  Miss  Lei  was  an  old  family  friend  and  I  felt 
confident  enough  to  confide  to  her  my  budding  love  interest.  She 
suggested  that  as  my  birthday  fell  on  December  31st,  she  would  invite 
Sun  Soong  to  my  birthday  party.  She  jokingly  referred  to  the  invitation 
as  "helping  to  pull  the  strings"  (to  bring  us  together).  "Knowing  Chinese 
girls,  even  those  within  Yenching's  liberal  environment,  I  am  suggesting 
she  bring  her  best  friend  along — that  is,  if  you  don't  mind."  I  readily 
agreed.  I  was  glad  enough  for  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Sun  Soong 
socially. 

The  fateful  day  came.  I  wore  the  Russian  embroidered  tunic  my 
former  roommate,  Kung,  had  given  me.  I  thought  I  looked  pretty  dashing 
in  spite  of  Jim's  teasing  that  I  looked  like  a  Russian  Commissar.  I  arrived 
at  Miss  Lei's  ten  minutes  early.  The  two  girls  had  already  arrived.  Sun 
Soong  had  on  a  flowered  silk  mandarin  gown,  form-fitting,  slit  modestly 
at  the  sides.  A  slight  touch  of  lipstick  heightened  the  natural  coloring  of 
her  face.  How  devastating  lovely  she  looked  compared  to  her  everyday 
schoolgirl  appearance.  She  greeted  me  with  a  smile,  but  I  was  in  such  a 
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daze  that  I  did  not  realize  she  was  introducing  her  friend  for  the  second 
time  before  I  turned  to  acknowledge  her.  The  two  had  been  roommates 
at  Nankai  Middle  School. 

Liang  Ssu-yi  had  large  luminous  eyes  that  framed  a  broad,  expressive 
face.  A  deeply  tanned  skin  and  a  sturdy  body  identified  her  as  the 
outdoors  type.  As  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  nationally  and  internationally 
famous  literary  giant,  Liang  Chi-chao,  she  always  felt  that  others  tested 
her  to  see  if  she  lived  up  to  the  family  name.  One  brother  was  an 
acclaimed  archeologist,  another  an  architect  preserving  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  Chinese  architecture  through  modern  scientific  methods.  She  was 
quick  to  show  that  she  had  the  cleverest,  most  profound  answers  to  the 
topics  under  consideration. 

Throughout  the  party,  I  tried  to  talk  to  Sun  Soong  alone,  but  whether 
deliberately  or  otherwise,  Liang  always  seemed  to  intrude  into  our 
conversation.  Our  hostess  did  her  best  to  alter  the  situation,  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  The  strangest  thing  happened  that  evening.  Although  attracted  to 
one,  I  was  stimulated  by  the  intellectual  challenge  of  the  other.  Liang  was 
straight- forward  and  did  not  try  to  spare  my  feelings. 

"You  claim  your  primary  purpose  is  to  learn  Chinese  and  to  know  the 
real  China.  Are  you  accomplishing  those  objectives  at  Yenching?"  she 
queried. 

"Not  exactly,  but  that  is  because  of  the  nature  of  this  university,"  I 
replied.  Her  tone  was  not  accusatory,  yet  I  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable. 

"You  have  the  choice  to  change  the  conditions  within  your  environ- 
ment. As  it  is,  aren't  you  taking  a  page  from  your  American  past  and 
repeating  it,  actually  enjoying  it  at  Yenching?" 

Now  I  was  really  uncomfortable.  Her  remarks  had  raised  questions 
I  had  begun  to  ponder  recently.  Was  I  slipping  along  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  relaxing  in  the  American  milieu  which  came  so  naturally  and 
forgetting  what  I  had  come  to  China  for?  We  decided  to  meet  and  discuss 
the  problem  further. 

The  birthday  party,  ostensibly  arranged  for  me  to  further  a  possible 
romance  with  Sun  Soong,  had  instead  thrown  me  into  an  intellectual  and 
philosophical  discussion  with  her  roommate  which  was  both  stimulating 
and  challenging.  Sun  Soong  was  a  beauty  to  be  admired  at  a  distance  but 
Liang  Ssu-yi  was  frank,  approachable  and  seemed  interested  in  me.  We 
agreed  to  meet  again. 
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Several  weeks  had  passed  since  my  birthday  party  and  each  day, 
after  our  last  class,  I  would  walk  Ssu-yi  back  to  her  dormitory.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  semester,  in  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  she  exclaimed, 
"Really,  if  you're  serious  about  becoming  more  Chinese  you  should  begin 
by  changing  your  roommate." 

Perplexed  by  her  suggestion,  I  blurted,  "But  Jim  and  I  get  along  very 
well!  Besides,  I  don't  know  anyone  outside  the  overseas  bunch." 

Ssu-yi  tossed  her  head  impatiently,  "That's  the  trouble  with  you.  You 
don't  make  the  effort  to  cultivate  friends  who  are  different  from  yourself 
and  the  likes  of  Jim  Lo!"  Her  serious  expression  suddenly  brightened. 
"Mai  Tsun-cheng  would  be  just  the  roommate  for  you.  He  is  a  freshman, 
born  in  Peking,  speaks  colloquial  Mandarin  and  writes  superbly.  Our 
families  have  been  close  for  generations.  You  will  like  him — everyone 
does." 

Caught  up  in  her  enthusiasm,  I  readily  agreed  with  her  suggestion. 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  walking  from  the  dining  hall  toward  my  room 
when  I  felt  a  firm  clasp  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  to  face  a  stocky,  very 
muscular  young  man  whose  face  lit  up  into  a  smile  so  broad  it  accentuat- 
ed the  crinkly  lines  around  his  eyes  and  rather  larger  mouth.  He  extended 
his  hand.  "Mai  Tsun-cheng.  Ssu-yi  told  me  about  you.  Said  you  aspired 
to  be  more  like  a  Chinese."  He  stepped  back  in  mock  contemplation. 
"You  don't  look  much  like  a  big-nosed  foreigner  to  me." 

His  good-natured  chuckle  was  infectious.  I  laughed.  "I  may  look 
Chinese,  but  by  the  way  I  speak  you  might  think  I'm  half  American  and 
half  Cantonese." 
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He  grimaced.  "You  have  heard  of  the  saying,  'Nothing  is  as  awful  on 
this  earth  or  in  heaven  as  a  Cantonese  thinking  he  is  speaking  Mandarin.' 
Well,  we  shall  correct  that  if  we  become  roommates." 

Jim  was  not  surprised  when  I  asked  if  he  would  mind  if  I  roomed 
with  Mai  beginning  with  the  new  semester.  "I  bet  it  was  the  girl  friend's 
doing.  Art,  old  boy,  she's  got  you  hooked.  No,  I  don't  mind.  Just  make 
sure  you  turn  out  for  practice  next  spring.  You're  the  only  left  fielder 
we've  got." 

At  Nankai  my  roommate  Kung  had  taught  me  the  fundamentals  of 
spoken  Mandarin  while  Mr.  Meng  placed  more  emphasis  on  the  written 
language.  Now,  under  Mai's  constant  tutelage,  my  speech  began  to  take 
on  a  colloquial  flavor.  Mai  used  nursery  rhymes  and  riddles  which 
demonstrated  a  play-on-words  only  a  native  of  Peking  would  appreciate 
and  understand.  He  then  persuaded  me  to  "spring"  them  on  his  friends. 
The  response  was  always  hilarious,  either  surprise  when  I  hit  the  correct 
accent  or  perplexity  when  I  did  not.  Years  later  when  I  was  compliment- 
ed for  speaking  correct  Mandarin,  considered  unusual  for  an  overseas 
Cantonese,  I  was  thankful  I  had  had  such  a  good  drillmaster. 

Yenching  believed  in  liberal  education,  a  concept  quite  modern  at  the 
time.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses  for  pre-medicine,  I  chose  as 
electives  sociology,  Russian  literature  and  nineteenth-century  Chinese 
history.  The  latter  course  was  particularly  attractive  because  the  nine- 
teenth century  marked  the  entry  of  Western  influence  into  China,  both 
good  and  bad.  Knowledge  of  this  period  was  critical  for  the  understand- 
ing and  interpretation  of  current  affairs.  Professor  Hung  Wei-lien,  known 
to  generations  of  Yenching  alumni  for  his  scholarly  lectures  and  for  his 
humor  and  wit,  made  history  come  alive.  Taking  the  course  was  a 
challenge  for  me  because  it  was  taught  entirely  in  Chinese  and  Professor 
Hung  spoke  Mandarin  with  a  strong  Fukien  provincial  accent.  On  the  first 
day  of  class  he  announced  that  students  who  had  problems  of  hearing, 
seeing  or  any  other  disabilities  should  sit  in  the  first  row.  With  some 
hesitancy  I  moved  to  the  front  of  the  class. 

"And  what  disability  might  you  have?"  The  professor  asked 
quizzically. 

"Language,"  I  answered.  "I'm  not  very  good  at  understanding 
Chinese.  I  am  an  overseas  student  from  America." 

"Indeed."  He  frowned  in  mock  dismay  but  immediately  burst  into  a 
good-natured  laugh.  "Well,  I  do  admire  your  courage  in  taking  my  course 
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but  I  cannot  oblige  you  by  improving  my  atrocious  Fukien-accented 
Mandarin!"  A  ripple  of  laughter  swept  over  the  class.  I  flushed  with 
embarrassment. 

The  course  was  as  fascinating  and  informative  as  I  had  anticipated, 
particularly  concerning  the  events  that  precipitated  the  Opium  War  of 
1840-1842  and  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Nanking  that  ceded  Hong  Kong 
to  the  British.  With  delightful  humor,  Professor  Hung  described  details 
of  the  awkward  audience  the  Manchu  Emperor  granted  to  the  British 
Ambassador  Lord  Macartney.  It  seems  that  in  his  official  report,  the 
ostentatious  Lord  had  maintained  he  greeted  the  Emperor  with  the  same 
civility  accorded  His  Majesty  the  King,  a  bow  from  the  waist.  An 
eyewitness  account  from  a  member  of  his  own  party,  however,  revealed 
a  different  story.  When  the  Emperor  appeared,  the  entire  court  responded 
with  respectful  obeisance,  the  kowtow.  Caught  up  in  the  spontaneous 
movement,  Macartney,  beginning  his  bow,  dropped  to  his  knees  instead 
and  performed  the  ubiquitous  kowtow,  an  act  he  swore  in  his  report  he 
would  never  submit  to  the  barbarians. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  also  the  period  when  the  first  American 
missionaries  arrived  in  China,  introducing  Western  medicine  and 
education  along  with  Christianity.  It  was  a  period  of  special  relevance  for 
us  medical  students  for  it  was  through  those  pioneers  in  medicine  and 
medical  education  that  Western  medicine  became  widespread  and 
accepted  in  China. 

With  the  help  of  my  classmates,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  class;  the  only 
concession  to  language  I  had  to  make,  which  the  professor  readily 
granted,  was  to  answer  my  written  examination  questions  in  English. 

The  study  load  for  pre-medical  students  was  the  heaviest  of  all  majors 
so  I  really  looked  forward  to  weekends.  When  I  was  not  on  a  date  with 
Ssu-yi,  I  fell  in  quite  naturally  with  Mai  and  his  friends.  Most  memorable 
of  our  times  together  were  the  bicycle  trips  made  to  the  Western  Hills, 
about  a  two-hour  ride  from  the  university.  Right  after  breakfast  we 
assembled  at  the  West  Gate.  Mai's  bicycle  was  a  rusty  relic  without 
fenders  or  brakes  but  his  dexterous  handling  of  it  put  us,  with  our  new 
Raleighs  and  Birminghams,  to  shame.  From  unpaved  roads  we  rode  along 
footpaths,  dismounting  frequently  to  wade  through  streams  or  to  wait  for 
herds  of  fat-tailed  sheep  to  amble  out  of  our  way.  At  noon  we  stopped  at 
a  noodle  vendor's  open-air  shop  and  ordered  bowls  of  coarse  soup 
noodles,  supplementing  them  with  steamed  bread  and  salted  turnips 
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purloined  from  the  dining  hall's  breakfast  table.  Mai  and  the  more 
stalwart  of  his  friends  would  race  each  other,  but  I  was  content  to  pedal 
along  just  fast  enough  to  keep  them  in  sight.  After  a  particularly 
strenuous  bit  of  pedaling  we  would  stop  to  rest  under  the  eaves  of  a 
Buddhist  temple  or  beside  some  ancient  shrine,  many  of  which  dotted  the 
Western  Hills  on  hill  tops  overlooking  picturesque  valleys.  By  nightfall 
we  ground  to  a  halt  in  front  of  our  dormitory — dusty,  sweaty,  muscles 
aching — but  exhilarated  that  we  had  gone  the  distance  and  back. 

"Satisfaction  in  life  comes  from  being  constantly  tested  and  finding 
yourself  equal  to  the  challenge,"  Mai,  the  self-styled  philosopher,  con- 
stantly encouraged  us.  After  a  hasty  shower  we  all  rushed  to  the  dining 
hall  before  it  closed  for  the  night.  As  we  drifted  lazily  back  to  our  rooms, 
the  loser  of  the  "paper-scissors-stone"  hand  game  would  go  to  the  store 
to  buy  roasted  peanuts  and  crisp,  juicy  pears.  Usually  five  or  six  of  Mai's 
closest  friends  gathered  in  our  room  and  began  an  animated  political 
discussion  which  lasted  well  past  midnight. 

"Did  you  read  in  today's  paper  that  Japanese  troops  are  advancing 
toward  Jin  Chou?"  (Strategic  communication  hub  about  two  hundred 
miles  northeast  of  Peking). 

"Yes.  The  exact  words  were  'Our  garrison  troops  moved  to  new 
strategic  positions  in  preparation  to  outflank  the  enemy.'  In  other  words, 
another  disgraceful  withdrawal.  What  other  news?" 

"Boycott  of  Japanese  goods  entering  its  third  week  in  Shanghai.  A 
campaign  like  that  should  be  started  in  Peking." 

"All  the  shops  would  be  out  of  business,  closed  down,  in  a  week. 
Have  you  seen  the  amount  of  Japanese  goods  in  the  bazaars  lately?" 

"It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  'Don't  buy  anything  made  in  Japan'  and  feel 
patriotic  about  it.  To  the  merchants  it  is  a  question  of  livelihood;  to  the 
poor  it  means  either  buy  or  go  without." 

"What  can  we  students  do?  All  we  hear  is  'Save  our  country  by 
studying  hard.'  Sounds  pretty  insipid  to  me.  It  is  frustrating." 

Mai  interjected,  "We  can  harden  our  bodies  by  training  so  we  can 
cope  physically  with  the  tasks  ahead.  How  about  more  of  what  we  did 
today?"  Groans  of  protest  emanated  from  others  in  the  room.  "Seriously, 
we  as  students  have  the  tremendous  task  of  educating  the  people  for  total 
war  against  the  Japanese  invaders.  At  the  moment  the  people  are  like 
scattered  grains  of  sand.  To  unite  them  we  need  strong  leadership.  It  is 
obviously  not  coming  from  Nanking." 
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Mai's  last  remarks  made  some  of  us  uneasy.  I,  for  one,  had  always 
respected  authority.  To  question  the  government's  leadership  was  to  me 
presumptuous.  Yet  that  government  was  allowing  the  Japanese  military 
to  encroach  into  Chinese  territory  unopposed  and  even  assisted  through 
a  compromise  agreement  between  Chiang  Kai-shek's  chief  of  staff, 
General  Ho  Ying-chin,  and  the  Japanese  High  Command  accepting 
defacto  recognition  of  enemy  occupied  territory. 

How  valid  was  the  government's  position  that  total  war  against  the 
enemy  was  impossible  as  long  as  Communist  insurrection  persisted? 
Since  its  inception  in  1921,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  had  grown  into 
a  formidable  force  which  the  Kuomintang  Party  led  by  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had  difficulty  in  containing.  Suppression  of  the  Communist  bandits  had 
been  going  on  since  1927.  I  wondered  when  would  it  end?  Indeed,  was 
an  end  possible?  To  speculate  further,  when  that  time  came,  would  there 
be  a  viable  China  left?  Were  we  to  look  toward  Communist  leadership  as 
an  alternative  as  Mai  implied?  In  the  beginning  I  tried  to  keep  these 
disturbing  questions  at  bay,  deliberately  submerging  myself  in  my  studies. 
After  all,  I  reasoned,  my  purpose  at  the  university  was  to  prepare  myself 
for  a  medical  career;  student  politics  would  only  a  be  disruption.  This  line 
of  focused  thoughts  was  consistent  with  my  father's  repeated  warnings 
before  I  left  for  China  and  in  his  letters  to  me.  Although  not  a  member 
of  the  Kuomintang  Party  he  agreed  strongly  that  the  Communist  Party 
was  a  threat  and  should  be  suppressed.  He  warned  me  especially  not  to 
take  part  in  any  political  activity,  that  to  succeed  in  study  should  be  my 
first  and  only  priority. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  as  my  association  with  Ssu-yi, 
Mai  and  their  friends  became  ever  closer,  their  arguments  became  more 
and  more  convincing.  By  late  fall  of  1935  several  events  occurred  in 
rapid  succession  which  shattered  my  complacency,  and  I  joined  the 
radical  student  rebels. 

The  fall  semester  opened  amidst  rumors  that  the  Japanese  military 
was  plotting  to  form  a  puppet  government  that  would  govern  two  north 
China  provinces  with  Peking  as  the  administrative  center.  That  meant  the 
secession  of  two  provinces  from  the  rest  of  China  and  we,  the  people  of 
Peking,  would  fall  under  the  yoke  of  Japan.  The  students  of  Peking 
responded  immediately  with  a  series  of  meetings  exposing  the  Japanese 
intrigue  and  petitioning  the  Nanking  government  to  act  without  delay. 
Yenching's  student  body  leaders  were  known  and  respected  activists. 
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Although  Mai's  name  was  not  listed,  I  knew  he  was  an  important  leader 
because  he  often  told  me  what  would  be  discussed  at  an  impending  rally. 
He  often  disappeared  after  supper  and  returned  to  our  room  after  mid- 
night. By  early  December  he  was  missing  classes. 

The  ferment  could  no  longer  be  contained.  On  December  6,  1935, 
student  leaders  held  a  huge  rally  and  everyone  was  urged  to  participate. 
Simultaneous  rallies  occurred  at  all  the  universities  and  even  at  some 
middle  schools  in  Peking.  After  the  shouting  of  slogans,  singing  of 
patriotic  songs  and  passing  of  resolutions  petitioning  the  government,  the 
student  body  president  paused  dramatically,  then  announced  that  the 
bogus  puppet  government  would  be  inaugurated  on  December  9th,  three 
days  hence.  The  announcement  provoked  a  frenzy  of  angry  protests.  A 
resolution  calling  for  a  united  student  demonstration  received  over- 
whelming support.  By  the  evening  of  December  8th  everyone  was  told 
to  assemble  in  the  south  athletics  field  at  dawn. 

When  Mai  entered  the  room  at  midnight  I  was  still  too  excited  to 
sleep.  He  came  close  and  whispered,  "I  want  you  to  join  my  communica- 
tion corps.  We  transmit  messages  on  bicycles,  as  the  marchers  will  be 
stretched  out  and  coordination  is  all  important."  He  grinned  even  more 
broadly  than  usual.  "The  police  and  plainclothesmen  will  be  waiting  for 
us  at  the  North  Gate  (main  entrance  to  the  university)  on  the  main  road. 
We  will  give  them  the  slip  by  going  out  the  south  gate  through  the 
village  of  Haidien  (about  two  miles  down  the  road  toward  Peking).  We 
must  see  that  everyone  knows  the  route." 

I  grasped  Mai's  arm  tightly.  I  was  infused  with  a  warm  feeling  which 
only  trust  and  responsibility  could  inspire.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
morning. 

In  the  murky  pre-dawn  of  December  9,  1935,  groups  of  men  and 
women  students  assembled  at  the  south  athletics  field.  Bulky  figures  in 
thick  cotton-padded  gowns  and  jackets  stamped  their  feet  in  the  bone 
chilling  cold.  Their  faces  were  all  but  hidden  by  wool  caps  or  scarves  and 
clouds  appeared  with  each  breath.  Squads  of  ten,  five  abreast,  quickly 
formed.  At  the  very  front  stood  the  student  leaders,  Chang,  Chen,  Kung, 
Chu  and  Wang.  A  white  banner  with  the  characters,  "  Yenching  University 
Student  Association"  stretched  between  two  bamboo  poles.  Cymbals  and 
the  staccato  beat  of  drums  launched  the  march  as  squad  after  squad 
streamed  out  of  the  south  gate.  From  the  head  of  the  column  Mai  ordered 
the  squads  to  close  ranks,  and  I  rode  up  and  down  the  line  of  marchers 
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repeating  his  orders.  The  response  was  quick.  Everyone  was  serious  and 
determined.  Over  five  hundred  students  stretched  like  a  moving  dragon 
from  the  South  Gate  all  the  way  back  to  the  dormitories,  a  distance  of 
over  one  hundred  yards.  What  an  imposing  sight! 

The  main  street  of  Haidien  Village  appeared  deserted,  but  very 
shortly  sleepy  faces  began  to  peer  out  of  doors,  curious  as  to  the  source 
of  the  noise.  The  police  stationed  at  the  North  Gate,  realizing  they  had 
been  tricked,  rushed  to  intercept  us  farther  up  the  highway  toward  Peking. 
As  the  winding  village  street  led  to  the  highway,  it  was  evident  confron- 
tation appeared  imminent.  According  to  a  prearranged  strategy,  student 
leaders  engaged  in  dialogue  with  as  many  police  as  possible,  explaining 
why  a  student  demonstration  was  necessary  and  tried  to  persuade  them 
to  join.  While  this  diversion  was  going  on,  student  marchers  dispersed 
into  groups  of  two  and  three,  rushed  on  to  the  highway  and  regrouped 
farther  ahead.  The  police  soon  caught  on  to  the  ploy  and  scrambled  in 
every  direction  trying  to  hold  us  back.  Ssu-yi  characterized  the  scene  as 
"ten  fingers  trying  to  squash  fifty  fleas."  From  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
saw  Kelly,  my  Java  overseas  classmate  and  an  expert  motorcyclist, 
bending  over  the  policemen's  motorcycles  and  surreptitiously  cutting 
ignition  wires  rendering  the  vehicles  useless.  With  the  police  behind  us, 
a  greater  obstacle  lay  ahead. 

A  narrow  stone  bridge  was  blocked  by  row  upon  row  of  police, 
batons  at  the  ready.  The  stream  below  was  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
ice  and  its  banks  were  soft  and  muddy.  Rerouting  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  leading  marchers  stopped  to  negotiate  while  I  rode  down 
the  line  to  inform  the  others  what  was  happening  ahead,  but  the 
momentum  to  surge  forward  was  so  powerful  that  the  sheer  force  of 
hundreds  of  bodies  caught  the  police  off  guard,  driving  them  helplessly 
back. 

In  the  melee  that  followed,  flying  batons  rained  on  well  padded 
bodies,  but  some  bumps  were  raised  on  unprotected  heads.  The  students 
fought  back  as  best  as  they  could,  shouting  anti-Japanese  slogans  and 
swearing  at  their  adversaries,  forgetting  in  their  anger  that  the  police,  too, 
were  part  of  the  united  front  against  Japan.  I  was  amazed  at  the  ferocity 
of  the  women  students,  normally  so  quiet  and  so  demure  in  the  class- 
room. They  screamed,  clawed  and  struck  out  at  the  police,  who  seemed 
perplexed  as  to  how  to  deal  with  such  undignified  females.  Finally  the 
army  of  students  fought  clear  of  the  bridge  and  moved  ahead,  triumphant 
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and  confident  in  their  new-found  strength. 

The  Western  Straight  Gate,  one  of  many  that  gave  access  to  the 
walled  city  of  Peking,  lay  ahead.  I  rode  with  Mai  to  reconnoiter  and 
found  crowds  of  farmers  with  their  baskets  of  produce  waiting  patiently 
for  the  gate  to  open.  The  huge  vermilion  gate,  two  stories  high,  studded 
with  brass,  was  barred  shut  from  inside  on  orders  by  the  police  so  that 
our  students  could  not  join  with  demonstrators  inside  the  city.  Meanwhile, 
students  from  neighboring  Tsinghua  University  arrived,  swelling  our 
ranks  to  over  a  thousand. 

With  tin  megaphones,  leaders  from  both  universities  addressed  the 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  about  our  burning  issue:  the  Japanese  invasion, 
the  sinister  plot  to  divide  and  conquer  China,  and  the  need  for  all 
patriotic  countrymen  to  unite  and  fight.  The  audience  seemed  more 
curious  than  interested  but  perked  up  when  our  dramatic  troupe  gave  an 
impromptu  performance  of  the  skit,  "Fight  Back  to  Our  Home  in  the 
Northeast,"  purporting  to  show  the  plight  of  citizenry  under  Japanese 
occupation  and  the  determination  of  young  and  old  to  arm  themselves  and 
recover  their  lost  homeland.  At  noon  the  little  noodle  and  bake  shops  did 
a  roaring  business  and  provided  the  students  an  opportunity  to  hold  small 
group  discussions  with  shopkeepers  and  their  patrons. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  after  four  to  five  hours  speaking  to  the  crowd 
before  the  locked  gate,  our  leaders  ordered  us  to  return  to  the  university. 
Rather  than  in  orderly  ranks,  we  walked  with  our  friends  in  small  groups, 
excited,  exhilarated  and  already  discussing  the  next  demonstration  (it  had 
to  be  soon  while  the  iron  was  hot!)  and  how  to  make  it  bigger  and  more 
successful. 
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A.,  the  way  from  the  city  gate  to  the  university,  groups  of  students 
talked  excitedly  about  their  brush  with  the  police  and  plainclothesmen. 

"They  thought  a  show  of  force  would  intimidate  us.  They  did  not  dream 
we  would  dare  rush  them  at  the  bridge!" 

"Did  you  see  little  Li  swinging  her  bag  of  books  at  them,  bashing 
their  heads  right  and  left?"  Shouts  of  derision,  laughter. 

"Good  thing  Kelly  was  with  us.  If  the  motorcycles  had  not  been 
disabled,  they  would  have  slashed  into  our  column  and  broken  it  up  into 
fragments." 

"Good  work  Kelly.  You  were  great!"  Kelly,  just  ahead,  overheard  the 
remark,  turned,  gave  the  thumbs  up  sign  and  smiled. 

"I  haven't  had  such  excitement  in  years.  Hate  to  think  of  going  to 
class  tomorrow." 

"Class?  Who  wants  to  go  to  class  after  what  happened  today!" 

Later  that  evening  at  the  student  body  emergency  meeting,  a  motion 
was  passed  unanimously  to  hold  a  second  city-wide  demonstration  the 
following  week.  A  motion  calling  for  a  student  strike  carried  with  much 
less  enthusiasm.  Some  believed  refusal  to  attend  class  was  irresponsible 
and  an  affront  toward  their  teachers. 

The  next  morning,  by  pre-arrangement,  Ssu-yi,  Kelly  and  I  met  in 
front  of  the  science  building.  We  predicted  the  pre-medical  students 
would  be  the  most  reluctant  to  support  a  general  strike  primarily  because 
they  felt  their  chances  of  entering  the  prestigious  Peking  Union  Medical 
College  might  be  jeopardized,  particularly  if  Miss  Boring,  the  influential 
pre-medical  advisor  were  to  withdraw  her  recommendation.  While  Kelly 
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stood  by  the  door,  ready  to  challenge  the  first  student  who  attempted  to 
enter,  Ssu-yi  and  I  adopted  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the 
approaching  students. 

"We  should  all  abide  by  the  student  body  decision  to  strike.  How  can 
we  attend  class  and  study  as  usual  when  we  are  about  to  become  slaves 
of  the  Japanese  and  their  puppets?" 

"The  student  demonstration  won't  last.  We  have  long,  hard  years  of 
study  ahead.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  long-term  objectives!" 

"What's  the  use  of  talking  about  goals  in  the  distant  future  when  our 
very  lives  might  be  at  stake  under  an  occupation  army?" 

"We  are  on  a  tight  schedule  already.  If  we  refuse  to  attend  class,  Miss 
Boring  will  flunk  us  and  we'll  lose  our  chance  to  go  to  P.U.M.C." 

"If  the  entire  class  strikes,  what  can  she  do?  She  can't  flunk 
everyone.  We  must  unite  with  students  of  other  departments  to  show  our 
determination  and  solidarity!" 

In  the  midst  of  the  babbling  voices,  Miss  Boring  approached  on  her 
bicycle,  dismounted  and  strode  angrily  toward  us. 

"What  is  the  nonsense  about  a  student  strike?  Who  is  trying  stop  you 
from  attending  class?"  The  scowl  deepened  the  grasshopper- like  lines  of 
her  face.  There  was  a  moment  of  complete  silence,  then  several  of  the 
women  students  pointed  their  chins  in  my  direction. 

"I'm  disappointed  in  you,  Arthur.  You're  not  only  bringing  your 
grades  down  by  time  wasted  in  dramatics  but  now  you  are  trying  to 
influence  your  classmates  to  neglect  their  studies.  I  won't  have  it!  Classes 
will  begin  in  five  minutes."  With  a  last  withering  glance  at  me,  she  swept 
through  the  swinging  door.  She  was  followed  by  about  a  third  of  the 
class,  some  with  a  self-righteous  smirk,  others  with  a  sheepish  glance  at 
the  three  of  us. 

"We  cannot  be  intimidated!  Patriotic  students,  unite!"  Ssu-yi  shouted. 
We  led  the  rest  of  the  class,  by  now  twenty  members,  in  an  angry 
procession  to  the  Student  Strike  Committee.  We  were  determined  and 
were  prepared  for  assignments. 

The  strategy  for  the  December  16th  demonstration  called  for  a  small 
group  of  fifty  to  "infiltrate"  into  the  city  one  day  in  advance  to  lend 
support  to  those  student  bodies  which  had  not  been  as  actively  involved 
in  the  student  movement  as  we.  The  main  body  of  students  from 
Yenching  and  Tsinghua  would  again  march  at  dawn  toward  the  West 
Straight  Gate.  Knowing  full  well  the  police  would  lock  the  gate  as  they 
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had  the  week  before,  the  majority  of  students  would  make  a  diversionary 
sweep  along  the  city  wall  about  two  miles  to  the  West  Railway  Gate  and 
attempt  to  enter  there.  As  the  train  from  Tientsin  passed  through  that  gate, 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  barricaded.  All  student  groups  would  then 
congregate  at  the  Temple  of  Heaven  Park  at  four  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
mass  meeting. 

I  volunteered  as  one  of  the  "Trojan  Horsemen."  At  our  briefing, 
student  leaders  emphasized  that  we  should  keep  our  movement  a  secret. 
The  air  of  secrecy  and  conspiracy  heightened  the  excitement  as  we  made 
our  individual  plans.  Some  students  used  visitation  with  relatives  as  an 
excuse  to  go  into  Peking.  That  way  the  increased  bus  loads  did  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  police  at  the  city  gates. 

I  had  no  family  to  stay  with,  and  as  I  strolled  away  from  the  bus 
station,  I  found  myself  in  the  city's  famous  "red  lantern"  district.  On 
impulse,  and  with  some  trepidation,  I  decided  to  spend  the  night  in  one 
of  the  small  hotels  scattered  along  the  narrow  lanes.  On  this  cold 
December  evening  there  were  few  strollers  about.  I  stopped  in  front  of 
the  "Plum  Blossom  Inn."  It  was  brightly  lit  and  appeared  more  respect- 
able than  the  other  lodgings  so  I  stepped  in.  The  lobby  and  hallways  were 
strangely  quiet  as  an  elderly  clerk  showed  me  to  my  room  and  waited 
patiently  for  me  to  fill  out  the  registration  form. 

I  hesitated  over  "purpose  of  stay."  The  clerk  cleared  his  throat  and 
volunteered  with  a  smile.  "May  I  suggest  'too  late  to  return  home  after 
the  opera'?"  I  gratefully  accepted  his  suggestion.  "Is  there  anything  else 
sir?"  He  turned  toward  the  open  door. 

"No,  thank  you." 

"You  are  sure  I  can't  do  anything  more  for  you?" 

It  was  an  unbearably  titillating  moment.  "No. ..no,  I  am  sure.  Thank 
...thank  you,"  I  stuttered. 

Conscious  of  my  embarrassment,  the  clerk  quietly  closed  the  door 
after  him.  I  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  medley  of  sounds  outside 
my  door.  Evidently  the  Peking  opera  was  over.  There  were  snatches  of 
tunes  from  the  opera,  boisterous  laughter  and  shouting,  challenges  to 
drinking  bouts  and  underlying  all  these  noises — the  giggling,  wheedling 
voices  of  women,  many  women.  I  waited  expectantly,  heart  beating  at  my 
throat,  for  the  knock  at  my  door.  It  never  came. 

At  dawn  I  washed,  dressed  and  walked  the  quiet  streets  to  the 
Western  District  where  some  of  my  schoolmates  were  already  conferring 
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with  the  student  leaders  of  Northeast  University.  Again,  as  the  week 
before,  the  invigorating  beat  of  the  drums  accompanied  by  cymbals  set 
the  pace  for  our  march.  This  time  we  stormed  the  broad  streets  of  Peking. 

The  opposition  was  also  better  prepared.  Our  way  became  blocked  by 
ranks  of  uniformed  police.  Behind  them  were  rows  of  hefty  men  dressed 
alike  in  fur-lined  leather  jackets,  high  boots  and  fur  caps.  Strapped  to 
their  backs  were  broad-blade  swords  which  they  brandished  as  they 
charged  our  ranks.  These  were  garrison  troops  ordered  as  reinforcements 
by  the  proposed  puppet  regime.  Meeting  head-on,  we  were  no  match  for 
them  so  we  scattered  along  both  sides  of  the  street.  Shopkeepers, 
anticipating  trouble,  bolted  their  doors.  We  escaped  into  the  narrow  side 
streets  only  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  soldiers  swinging  their  swords.  As  the 
broad,  flat  sides  of  the  swords,  not  the  sharp  cutting  edges,  struck  us,  our 
padded  garments  protected  us  and  only  a  few  who  resisted  were  seriously 
hurt.  Entirely  defenseless,  we  fought  back  with  words:  "Direct  your  attack 
against  the  enemy!  Dare  to  fight  the  Japanese  and  their  puppets!  Patriotic 
Chinese  do  not  fight  each  other!" 

In  groups  of  two  and  three  we  tried  to  find  our  way  through  the  maze 
of  lanes  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven  Park  just  south  of  the  city's  center,  but 
barbed  wire  barricades  manned  by  police  blocked  our  access.  It  was 
frustrating  to  be  near  enough  to  hear  the  din  created  by  our  fellow  student 
groups  yet  prevented  from  joining  them.  Along  the  wide  Longevity  and 
Peace  Boulevard,  which  led  to  the  foreign  embassies,  the  police,  afraid 
the  students  might  provoke  an  international  incident,  directed  fire  hoses 
onto  the  determined  columns.  In  the  sub-zero  temperature  of  mid- 
December,  the  drenched  clothes  of  the  demonstrators  soon  turned  stiff 
with  ice.  Although  our  small  group  of  fifty  became  separated,  the  main 
body  of  our  university  students  managed  to  batter  through  the  railway 
gate  to  join  the  mass  student  rally. 

The  December  16th  demonstration,  in  spite  of  setbacks,  was  a  success 
in  that  the  inauguration  of  the  puppet  government  was  postponed  a 
second  time.  More  importantly,  the  publicity  engendered  promoted 
nation-wide  awareness  of  Japanese  designs  for  invasion  through  puppet 
rule.  The  spark  of  student  protests  and  demonstrations  took  hold  in  all  the 
larger  cities  throughout  China. 

The  university,  faced  with  the  student  strike,  diplomatically  advanced 
the  winter  recess  by  two  weeks  and  extended  it  to  the  first  of  February. 
The  entire  month  of  January  was  devoted  to  intense  student  activity. 
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Propaganda  corps  were  organized  to  bring  the  patriotic  message  to 
peasants  in  villages  surrounding  the  university.  Calisthenics  and  military 
training,  never  taken  seriously  during  the  school  term,  were  now  advo- 
cated as  important  preparation  for  imminent  and  protracted  war. 

One  afternoon  in  mid- January,  I  returned  to  my  dormitory  room  to 
find  Mai  talking  to  Yu  Yueh.  Yu  was  nicknamed  "the  mouse"  because  of 
his  slight  frame,  soft,  unassuming  voice  and  the  long  grey  gown  he 
always  wore.  His  appearance  belied  the  forceful  role  he  played  as  a 
member  of  the  "brain  trust"  which  directed  every  aspect  of  the  student 
movement.  As  I  entered  the  room,  the  two  stopped  talking  and,  afraid  of 
intruding,  I  started  to  retreat. 

"No,  come  on  in  and  lock  the  door."  Mai  glanced  at  Yu  who  nodded 
and  Mai  continued,  "  Yu  just  gave  me  some  leaflets  to  distribute.  Want  to 
help  me?"  He  handed  me  a  tissue-thin,  neatly  stenciled  pamphlet.  I 
glanced  at  the  heading  written  in  large  dark  characters:  "AUGUST  FIRST 
MANIFESTO."  In  our  student  discussion  group  we  knew  August  first 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Chinese  Communist  armed 
forces.  The  Manifesto  advocated  a  three-point  program:  all  armed  units, 
regardless  of  command,  should  unite  to  fight  the  common  enemy,  Japan 
and  its  puppets;  all  patriotic  groups  should  resolve  their  differences  and 
join  in  a  united  front  against  the  enemy;  the  Communist  Red  Army 
condemns  the  civil  war  and  resolves  to  lead  the  patriotic  war  to  final 
victory.  My  eyes  were  riveted,  however,  to  the  bold  characters  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  pamphlet:  NORTH  CHINA  BUREAU  OF  THE  CHINESE 
COMMUNIST  PARTY.  JANUARY,  1936." 

I  looked  incredulously  at  Mai  and  Yu,  my  heart  beating  wildly.  They 
smiled  and  nodded,  confirming  that  what  I  had  just  read  actually  came 
from  the  Party.  Recalling  the  activities  of  the  past  month,  I  should  have 
known  the  Communist  Party  was  leading  the  student  movement  all  along. 
How  else  could  each  step  be  planned  with  such  precision?  This  was  the 
leadership  Mai  had  been  talking  about  in  our  dormitory  discussions.  Was 
I  ready  to  accept  this  leadership  and  involve  myself  in  actions  with  their 
attendant  risk  of  arrest,  torture  and  even  death?  I  brushed  these  thoughts 
aside.  With  the  bravado  of  youth  I  asked,  "What  is  life  without  the  thrill 
of  adventure,  of  danger  and  excitement?"  I  thought  of  the  trust  that  my 
friends,  especially  Mai,  must  have  in  me;  I  had  never  once  failed  them. 
I  could  not  fail  them  now. 

"Whom  do  we  distribute  the  pamphlets  to?  When  do  we  start?" 
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"At  dusk  we  ride  our  bicycles  to  the  west  barracks  of  the  29th  Army 
(garrison  troops  loyal  to  the  Nanking  government).  It  shouldn't  take  us 
more  than  half  an  hour.  The  wall  enclosing  the  parade  grounds  is  low 
enough  for  us  to  toss  the  leaflets  over  from  the  road.  The  wind  will  do 
the  rest."  Mai  chuckled  as  if  the  mission  was  already  successful 
accomplished. 

The  area  surrounding  the  west  barracks  was  a  desolate  wasteland  of 
abandoned  grave  mounds  frequented  only  by  cawing  crows  and  scaveng- 
ing dogs.  No  one  ventured  on  the  single  road  that  skirted  the  grey  brick 
barracks  especially  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  January.  I  saw  Mai  just  ahead 
dip  his  hand  into  his  shoulder  bag  and  knew  we  were  approaching  the 
parade  grounds.  With  a  single  movement  he  pulled  out  a  batch  of  leaflets 
and  threw  them  over  the  low  wall.  I  did  likewise.  We  stopped  abruptly, 
turned  our  bicycles  around  and  pedalled  back  at  full  speed.  I  did  not 
realize  I  had  been  holding  my  breath  during  the  last  crucial  moments 
until  I  exhaled  with  relief  and  exhilaration.  In  the  dim  light  Mai  turned 
to  me  with  his  characteristic  grin  and  shouted  above  the  sound  of  the 
wind.  "Even  if  most  of  the  troop  can't  read,  you  can  be  sure  the  message 
will  spread.  Their  officers  will  never  be  able  to  confiscate  many  of  the 
pamphlets  because  they  will  be  hoarded  by  the  troops.  Too  valuable  as 
toilet  paper!"  The  wind  bore  aloft  his  triumphant  laughter. 

A  week  after  our  mission,  Yu  slipped  into  my  room  in  his  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way  and  encouraged  me  to  talk  about  my  family  and  friends 
in  America  and  China.  He  asked  particularly  whether  any  of  them  were 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  Nationalist  Government  or  its  party,  the 
Kuomintang.  Evidently  satisfied  with  my  family  and  personal  back- 
ground, he  proceeded  to  tell  me  what  the  Communist  Party  stood  for, 
especially  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  of  the  necessity  to  recruit  new 
members.  He  said  both  he  and  Mai  felt  I  would  be  a  worthy  candidate, 
and  if  I  agreed,  they  would  be  glad  to  be  my  sponsors.  He  added  that  I 
need  not  decide  at  once  and  for  my  information  I  might  like  to  read  a 
few  books  and  pamphlets  he  was  leaving  with  me. 

Alone  in  my  room  I  was  at  an  emotional  high.  I  was  trusted  by  the 
Party,  to  the  extent  of  being  asked  to  become  one  of  its  members.  From 
a  serious-minded  medical  student  I  had  become  so  deeply  involved  with 
the  radical  student  movement  that  I  felt  impelled  to  join  the  Communist 
underground  as  a  final  commitment.  I  was  motivated  not  so  much  by 
political  doctrine  (of  which  I  knew  very  little)  as  by  the  need  to  identify 
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myself  with  a  patriotic  cause,  to  assert  myself  as  a  Chinese  dedicated  to 
serve  a  beleaguered  China  in  the  only  way  possible.  The  dire  warning  of 
my  father  against  joining  any  political  activity,  especially  any  associated 
with  the  Communist  Party,  did  cross  my  mind,  but  if  I  chose  not  to  tell 
him,  he  would  be  none  the  wiser.  I  must  admit  my  decision  was  also 
based  on  the  strong  emotional  attachment  I  had  with  my  friends  who 
were  in  the  forefront  of  the  student  movement,  especially  Mai  and  Ssu-yi. 
Ssu-yi  and  I  were  inseparable.  We  were  together  in  every  activity  and 
shared  our  innermost  thoughts.  I  expressed  surprise  that  she  had  not  been 
approached  first  for  party  membership  as  she  was  politically  articulate, 
dependable  and  an  excellent  organizer. 

"My  family  is  large  and  well-known  so  I  have  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  relatives,  whereas  your  background  is  relatively  simple,"  she 
explained.  "It's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  both  of  us  will  be  working 
for  the  Party." 

A  few  days  after  our  talk,  Yu  notified  me  I  had  been  approved  for 
party  membership  and  that  I  was  to  take  the  oath  the  following  day.  At 
the  appointed  time  I  met  Chen  Chieh  in  a  dormitory  room  purposely 
vacated  for  our  use.  Chen  was  the  secretary  of  the  Yenching  Student 
Association  and  a  key  figure  in  the  student  leadership.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  that  he  was  also  the  secretary  of  the  Yenching  branch  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  I  do  not  remember  the  content  of  the  oath,  but 
certain  details  of  the  ceremony  remain  etched  in  my  memory  to  this  day: 
Chen  drawing  a  hammer  and  sickle  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  pinning  it  on 
the  wall.  Chen  standing  by  my  side,  both  of  us  with  clenched  fists 
upraised,  facing  the  makeshift  poster  as  I  repeated  the  lines  of  the  oath 
after  him.  Chen  carefully  torching  his  drawing  and  grinding  the  ashes  in 
an  ashtray. 

I  was  assigned  as  a  courier,  carrying  messages  and  materials  between 
the  municipal  and  university  branches  of  the  Party.  Chen  was  my  sole 
contact  in  Yenching,  a  precaution  the  underground  took  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  network  in  the  event  of  betrayal.  I  looked  forward  to 
meeting  my  contact  in  the  city. 

On  a  cold  February  afternoon  I  rode  my  bicycle  into  Peking,  arriving 
at  the  teashop  at  2  p.m.  according  to  the  pre-arranged  plan.  I  carried  a 
small  attache  case  such  as  those  commonly  used  by  students.  The  teashop 
was  one  of  the  more  modern  ones  that  served  tea  with  lemon  and  sugar 
along  with  various  pastries.  The  tinkle  of  the  bell  as  I  stepped  across  the 
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threshold  drew  the  attention  of  a  girl  sitting  by  the  window  and  she 
smiled  as  if  she  recognized  me.  With  relief  I  noticed  a  briefcase  similar 
to  mine  was  by  her  chair. 

"I'm  sorry  I'm  late.  I  was  at  the  bookstore  and  lost  track  of  the  time." 
I  apologized. 

"Oh  no!  I'm  the  one  who  is  a  bit  early."  With  these  passwords  dis- 
pensed with,  we  fell  into  conversation  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for 
years.  Miss  Liu  (I'm  sure  it  was  not  her  real  name)  could  easily  have 
passed  as  a  high  school  senior.  Pert,  vivacious,  she  kept  up  a  steady 
prattle  while  sampling,  with  obvious  pleasure,  various  cakes  and  drinking 
lemon  tea.  A  half  hour  slipped  by.  As  we  rose  to  pay  our  bills,  she  took 
my  attache  case  and  I  hers.  At  the  door  we  promised  to  meet  at  the  same 
shop  two  weeks  hence. 

Late  one  evening  I  was  returning  to  the  university  after  a  special 
rendezvous  with  my  city  contact  (we  usually  met  at  two-week  intervals 
in  the  afternoon)  and  as  I  reached  the  outskirts  of  a  small  village,  the 
sudden  shout  of  "Halt"  made  me  squeeze  the  handbrakes  automatically. 
Judging  by  its  weight  I  knew  the  attache  case  clamped  behind  the  seat 
contained  pamphlets  and  there  were  sure  to  be  secret  messages  to  Chen. 
I  felt  a  tingle  run  up  my  spine,  and  in  spite  of  the  cold,  sweat  broke  out 
on  my  forehead.  A  policeman  came  out  of  the  gloom  and  caught  me  in 
the  gleam  of  his  flashlight.  I  fully  expected  him  to  inquire  what  I  was 
carrying,  as  the  situation  was  still  tense  and  all  students  were  suspect, 
especially  one  traveling  alone  at  night. 

"Don't  you  know  traffic  regulations  require  you  to  carry  a  light  when 
riding  on  this  road?" 

"I'm  sorry.  My  lamp  ran  out  of  kerosene  and  all  the  shops  were 
closed.  I  have  a  flashlight  in  my  pocket.  I'll  use  that." 

"See  that  you  do.  Go  ahead." 

If  ever  there  was  a  moment  of  exultation,  this  was  it! 

In  June,  1936,  the  semester  was  drawing  to  a  close.  As  with  all 
student  political  movements,  the  crest  of  the  wave  that  began  in 
December  was  approaching  its  trough.  For  all  students  the  highest 
priorities  were  term  examinations,  next  semester's  course  of  studies  and 
summer  vacation  in  that  order.  For  me  it  also  meant  entry  into  medical 
school. 
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You  wished  to  see  me,  Miss  Boring?"  I  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
pre-medical  director's  office,  knowing  full  well  the  verdict  about  to  be 
pronounced. 

Miss  Boring  swung  around  in  her  swivel  chair.  The  bright  raid- June 
sunlight  streaking  from  the  window  behind  her  back  looked  warm  and 
inviting.  She  fixed  me  with  a  cold,  impersonal  stare.  "You  have  failed  in 
two  subjects  this  semester.  I  suppose  you  already  know  that."  I  nodded. 
"I'm  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  recommend  you  to  P.U.M.C.  If  you  still  decide 
to  take  up  medicine,  I  suggest  you  apply  to  other  medical  schools  which, 
of  course,  cannot  compare  with  P.U.M.C." 

"I  have  been  accepted  by  the  National  Medical  College  of  Shanghai, 
not  exactly  a  second-rate  medical  school  by  any  standards!"  I  retorted.  I 
glared  at  her  grasshopper-like  face,  hoping  it  would  be  for  the  last  time.* 
Then  I  turned  abruptly  and  left  the  room.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  until  a  week 
later  that  I  received  a  favorable  reply  to  my  application  from  Shanghai. 

Miss  Boring's  refusal  to  recommend  me  to  P.U.M.C.  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  She  had  warned  me  my  grades  were  slipping  when  I  took  part 
in  amateur  dramatics.  She  resented  my  siding  with  the  radical  faction  in 
the  student  movement.  My  frequent  absences  from  class  due  to  courier 
duty  substantiated  her  impression  that  I  was  not  a  serious,  dedicated 
student.  My  boast  about  the  National  Medical  College  of  Shanghai's 


Ironically  in  1945  while  serving  as  resident  at  New  York's  Bellevue 
Hospital,  I  met  Miss  Boring,  who  greeted  me  warmly  and  said  she  knew  I  would 
do  well  as  I  was  one  of  the  best  students  in  her  pre-medical  class! 
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standards  was  not  an  empty  one.  My  brother  Elbert,  having  had  contact 
with  graduates  from  most  of  China's  medical  schools,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  I  apply  to  Shanghai  Medical.  He  was  also  complying  with 
my  father's  plea  that  I  should  leave  Peking  because  of  the  tense  political 
situation  there.  My  father's  letters  to  me  reiterated  his  concern  for  my 
personal  safety  and  suggested  I  return  to  America  or  apply  for  medical 
school  where  my  brother  Elbert  could  look  after  me.  He  was  quite 
relieved  to  hear  that  I  would  be  entering  Shanghai  Medical  in  the  fall.  My 
letters  to  my  mother  and  sisters  were  reassuring,  mentioning  only  that 
there  was  some  student  unrest  although  I  knew  the  world  press  was 
saying  otherwise. 

Four  of  my  pre-med  classmates,  including  Ssu-yi,  decided  to  change 
majors  and  remained  studying  at  Yenching.  All  activists,  they  planned  to 
work  together  with  Mai  and  others  to  provide  uninterrupted  leadership  in 
the  student  movement. 

"Who  knows  how  long  we  can  continue  to  study?  If  the  Japanese 
occupy  Peking,  I'll  join  the  guerrillas."  I  detected  a  slight  quaver  in  Ssu- 
yi 's  voice  as  we  talked  softly  during  our  last  walk  together  on  campus. 

"I  can  switch  majors  too  and  stay  in  Peking  with  you!"  I  was  desper- 
ate at  the  thought  of  leaving  her. 

"But  we  have  gone  over  this  many  times  before  my  hsiao  mao  lu 
(little  donkey,  my  nickname).  We  embraced  as  she  pleaded,  "The  war 
will  last  for  years.  You  will  be  a  doctor  in  four  years,  long  before  it's 
over.  Imagine  how  much  more  useful  you  will  be  then  for  the  resistance!" 
She  placed  her  finger  against  my  lips  to  block  further  protest.  We  kissed. 
She  spoke  softly  in  my  ear,  "Don't  feel  bad.  This  is  not  goodbye.  I  am 
sure  we'll  meet  again."  With  a  last  lingering  glance,  she  turned,  pressing 
my  hand.  I  stood  and  watched  her  walk  toward  her  dorm,  head  erect, 
never  turning  for  a  backward  glance. 

Mai  also  encouraged  me.  "In  the  two  and  a  half  years  as  roommates, 
I  am  convinced  you  have  the  perseverance,  humility  and  compassion  to 
become  a  good  doctor.  You  must  take  the  long  view.  Leave  the  political 
work  to  us — and  don't  worry  about  Ssu-yi.  We'll  watch  over  her." 

The  Party  leadership  told  me  my  membership  was  being  transferred 
and  that  the  Shanghai  underground  would  contact  me. 

I  spent  the  summer  at  my  brother's  new  house,  located  near  his  in- 
law's mountain  retreat.  Celia  and  her  mother  were  glad  to  see  me,  and 
this  time  I  roamed  the  scenic  places  the  young  monk  had  first  introduced 
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me  to  five  years  ago.  I  attempted  to  look  for  him,  but  Celia  told  me  he 
had  been  transferred  to  a  distant  monastery. 

In  mid-September  1936,  I  enrolled  in  the  National  Medical  College 
of  Shanghai  at  its  new  campus,  Fenglingchiao,  just  outside  the  French 
Concession.*  Nominally  a  government-sponsored  medical  school, 
financial  support  came  largely  from  private  donations  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Yen  Fuching.  The  faculty  was  composed  of 
Chinese  scientists  who  had  taken  their  training  in  American  or  British 
universities.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  course  content  and  curriculum 
followed  closely  those  of  the  West.  In  these  respects  the  school  was 
similar  to  P.U.M.C. 

Having  completed  the  pre-med  courses  in  Yenching,  I  was  prepared 
for  an  easy  transition  into  medical  studies  at  this  school.  The  study  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  held  a  particular  fascination  for  first  year 
medical  students,  for  at  last  we  were  getting  away  from  focusing  on  mere 
insects  and  the  lower  animals.  We  willingly  spent  long  hours  dissecting 
smelly  cadavers  and  running  frustrating  physiological  experiments.  It  was 
a  proud  moment  when  we  donned  white  coats  and  placed  our  stetho- 
scopes on  patients'  chests  for  the  first  time  and  heard  ourselves  being 
addressed  as  "doctor." 

As  I  was  busily  absorbed  in  my  studies,  several  months  passed  with 
no  signs  that  the  underground  Shanghai  Party  was  trying  to  contact  me. 
Frankly,  I  felt  relieved  and  initiated  no  move  to  bring  this  about.  Political 
activity  among  students  was  non-existent  in  this  college;  in  fact,  my 
classmates  seemed  to  avoid  even  talking  about  Japanese  aggression  and 
patriotism. 

"All  this  talk  of  armed  resistance  against  Japan  is  Communist 
propaganda,"  my  roommate  Peng  whispered  confidentially  to  me.  "We 
don't  want  to  fall  into  the  Communist's  trap,"  he  added. 

"How  can  you  possibly  believe  that!"  I  shook  my  head  in  amazement. 
"The  northeastern  provinces  are  already  under  Japanese  occupation. 
Peking  is  overrun  by  the  puppet  government,  and  Nanking  is  doing 


Concessions  were  foreign-ruled  territories  within  Chinese  cities  like 
Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  Hankow.  They  were  a  part  of  unequal  treaties  exacted 
from  China  by  the  Western  powers  after  China's  military  defeat  in  the  19th 
century. 
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nothing." 

Peng  glanced  furtively  about  him.  "Be  careful  what  you  say  about  the 
Nanking  government,"  he  hissed  fiercely.  Don't  you  know  there  are  Blue- 
shirt  Society  members  among  our  schoolmates?" 

The  Blue-shirt  Society  was  the  secret  ultra-right  wing  of  the  ruling 
Kuomintang  Party,  and  its  function  was  to  report  on  Communist  or  left- 
wing  activities.  I  had  heard  that  student  activists  at  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  of  Huchiang  and  Fu-dan  had  been  spied  upon  by  the  secret 
society  and  summarily  arrested,  tortured  and  executed.  I  could  not  dismiss 
the  disturbing  thought  that  the  onset  of  my  fascinating  career  could  be 
abruptly  and  ignominiously  terminated.  Why  jeopardize  a  promising 
future  by  identifying  myself  with  a  political  party  when  my  only 
connection  with  it  was  serving  as  a  courier  for  five  months?  Would  I  not 
be  a  more  valuable  member  of  the  party  after  I  became  a  full-fledged 
doctor?  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  momentum  of  the  student 
movement  in  Peking  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  that  my  rationalized  back- 
pedaling  was  fairly  typical  among  the  student  activists  there. 

In  the  year  after  our  separation,  Ssu-yi  and  I  corresponded  almost 
weekly,  she  writing  in  Chinese  and  I  in  English.  We  found  this  method 
to  be  most  convenient  as  we  were  both  on  tight  time  schedules.  I  learned 
from  Ssu-yi 's  letters  that  for  whatever  reason,  neither  the  Japanese  nor 
the  puppets  were  exerting  overt  control  in  Peking.  Life  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  when  I  left.  This  encouraged  me  to  leave  for  Peking  as  soon 
as  term  examinations  were  over.  The  fact  that  the  English  Department  at 
Yenching  offered  me  a  summer  job  grading  the  English  portion  of 
entrants'  examinations  was  simply  an  excuse.  I  would  have  taken  the 
twelve-hour,  hard-seat,  smoke-filled  ride  regardless.  At  the  Peking  station, 
jostled  among  the  multitude  of  travelers,  we  managed  to  grasp  each 
other's  hand — the  intimacy  of  being  together  would  have  to  be  delayed. 
On  the  university  bus  Ssu-yi  gave  a  running  account  of  the  latest  news 
of  her  family  (I  was  well  acquainted  with  members  of  her  family  by  now) 
and  friends.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  know  Mai  and  other  student 
leaders  were  off  somewhere  training  for  guerrilla  warfare. 

On  the  morning  of  July  7,  1937,  I  was  jarred  awake  in  my  dormitory 
room  at  Yenching  by  the  crisp  crack  of  rifles,  the  staccato  bark  of 
machine  guns  and  the  dull  thumps  of  mortars.  The  sounds  of  battle 
increased  in  intensity  throughout  the  day.  Local  newspapers  the  following 
day  reported  that  Japanese  troops  on  routine  maneuvers  had  been  fired 
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upon  by  the  local  garrison  forces  at  Marco  Polo  Bridge,  a  landmark  in  the 
southwestern  suburbs  of  Peking.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  both  sides 
were  bringing  up  reinforcements  and  a  major  battle  was  anticipated.  The 
local  garrison  forces  were  units  of  the  29th  Army  within  whose  barracks 
Mai  and  I  had  previously  scattered  Communist  leaflets.  Had  that  effort 
been  the  spark  that  ignited  the  armed  confrontation?  I  would  like  to  think 
so. 

Within  a  week  the  29th  Army,  in  the  face  of  superior  fire  power, 
retreated  along  the  main  railroad  line  south  toward  Nanking,  the  seat  of 
the  government.  Meanwhile  radio  announcements  from  Nanking 
resounded  with  the  government's  resolve  to  engage  Japan  in  an  all-out 
war.  Crack  government  troops  were  reported  on  their  way  north  to 
reinforce  the  29th  Army.  The  "Marco  Polo  Bridge  Incident"  triggered 
China's  undeclared  war  against  Japan  which  was  to  last  for  the  next  eight 
years. 

Events  followed  in  rapid  succession.  By  early  August,  Japanese 
troops,  on  the  pretext  of  military  security,  occupied  Peking  and  Tientsin. 
Rail  traffic  south  of  Tientsin  was  cut  off.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Ssu- 
yi  and  I,  along  with  some  of  our  student  friends,  had  to  make  some 
urgent  decisions,  but  first  we  had  to  clarify  in  our  own  minds  certain 
pertinent  questions:  How  deep  was  Nanking's  commitment  to  the  war? 
Was  its  capitulation  to  the  enemy  still  possible?  Ssu-yi  needed  one  more 
semester  to  graduate.  Should  she  stay?  If  we  decided  to  flee,  to  what 
extent  would  our  movements  be  restricted  with  the  Japanese  army  already 
occupying  Peking?  If  we  managed  to  reach  Nanking,  would  we  be  trusted 
to  engage  in  war  work  after  so  many  years  of  anti-government  agitation? 
How  we  wished  Mai  and  the  other  leaders  were  here  to  advise  us! 

Our  Communist  friends  on  campus  were  emphatic.  They  felt  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  was  so  high  throughout  the  country  that  Nanking  could 
not  possibly  capitulate.  The  war  had  the  overwhelming  support  of  all  the 
army  units  in  China;  an  example  was  the  way  the  29th  Army  responded 
to  provocation.  As  to  continuing  study  in  Peking,  many  felt  it  would  be 
slave  education  as  currently  practiced  in  the  occupied  cities  in  the 
Northeast.  "As  long  as  we  are  anti-Japanese,  Nanking  should  trust  us," 
they  said,  "if  they  don't  want  to  prevent  us  from  going  to  the  Communist 
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base  in  Yenan."* 

Ssu-yi's  half-brother,  a  noted  architect  typical  of  our  intellectual 
peers,  had  these  thoughts:  The  Japanese  are  too  busy  deploying  their 
troops  to  concentrate  on  consolidating  their  occupation.  Get  out  while  you 
can.  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  students  in  Nanking  or  anywhere 
in  Free  China. 

Colleagues  in  science  and  engineering  all  had  one  feeling,  "We 
simply  cannot  and  will  not  work  under  the  Japanese!" 

In  mid-August  Ssu-yi  and  I  joined  a  group  of  Peking  students  and 
began  the  circuitous  journey  to  Nanking.  In  order  to  bypass  the  fighting, 
we  had  to  travel  by  train  to  Tientsin,  by  boat  to  Tsingtao  and  finally  by 
rail  via  Tsinan  to  Nanking.  (See  sketch  map.)  The  entire  trip,  normally 
requiring  half  a  day,  actually  took  us  two  weeks. 

Leaving  Peking  was  surprisingly  easy.  We  were  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  railroad  station  where  a  Japanese  soldier  perfunctorily 
searched  our  luggage.  Arriving  at  Nanking,  we  were  directed  to  a  middle 
school  which  had  been  converted  to  a  hostel  for  Peking  and  Tientsin 
students.  From  the  residents  who  had  preceded  us,  we  heard  that  the 
government  planned  to  subject  everyone  to  military  training,  weeding  out 
suspected  Communists  in  the  process,  then  disperse  the  students  in  small 
groups  to  army  units  to  serve  in  propaganda  work.  Organization  and 
discipline  were  lax;  no  one  questioned  us  about  anti-government  activity; 
we  were  able  to  enter  and  leave  the  hostel  freely. 

I  could  not  see  myself  in  the  role  of  an  elective  propagandist,  but 
Ssu-yi  said  she  would  give  it  a  try.  I  went  to  the  offices  of  the  Central 
Health  Administration  hoping  to  enroll  in  a  nurse  or  orderly  training 
group.  There  no  one  would  or  could  help  me  so,  as  a  last  resort,  I  used 
my  brother  Elbert's  calling  card  to  seek  an  appointment  with  the 
Administration's  top  health  official,  Dr.  J.  Heng  Liu.  I  was  told  to  curb 
my  impetuousness,  that  the  war  would  last  a  long  time,  and  to  go  back 
to  medical  school.  The  reopening  of  our  school  was  confirmed  by  a 


Yenan  was  the  newly-established  base  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
after  being  driven  from  their  base  in  South  China  and  enduring  the  six  thousand 
mile  "long  march"  of  1934-1935.  A  number  of  Yenching  students  made  it  to 
Yenan,  one  of  whom  was  Huang  Hua,  student  body  president,  who  later  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's  Government. 
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chance  encounter  with  one  of  my  classmates  on  the  streets  of  Nanking. 
He  took  me  to  his  home  and  I  listened  raptly  as  he  unfolded  a  startling 
story. 

In  mid-August,  1937,  the  Japanese  army  coordinated  their  attack 
south  from  Tientsin  with  a  troop  landing  in  Shanghai,  threatening 
Nanking  with  a  huge  pincer  movement.  Great  Britain  and  France 
proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  their  concessions  in  Shanghai  and  put  up 
barbed  wire  barricades  around  their  perimeters  manned  by  their  own 
troops  to  prevent  the  influx  of  combatants  and  refugees. 

Shanghai  Medical  College,  located  in  Chinese-held  territory,  was  in 
danger  of  enemy  occupation  or  destruction  during  the  fighting.  Dr.  Yen, 
founder  of  the  college,  was  able  to  negotiate  with  the  French  authorities 
to  allow  the  school's  staff,  equipment  and  supplies  to  be  moved  into  the 
French  concession. 

My  classmate  told  me  about  schoolmates  who  actually  took  part  in 
the  mass  evacuation  and  what  a  heroic  effort  it  was.  For  twelve  hours 
non-stop,  every  man  and  woman  remaining  in  the  school  helped  to  move 
equipment  and  supplies,  using  all  manners  of  conveyances.  Professors  and 
housewives  teamed  together  to  push  loaded  carts  while  doctors  and  nurses 
rolled  trolleys  piled  with  instruments.  It  helped  that  the  college  was  only 
a  city  block  and  the  length  of  a  small  bridge  away  from  the  concession's 
perimeter.  Exhausted  but  triumphant,  the  workers  hauled  their  last  load 
to  safety  and  the  barricades  were  replaced  just  as  the  advance  columns  of 
Japanese  troops  arrived  at  the  institution's  gates.  Just  a  week  earlier  three 
hundred  patients  from  our  teaching  hospital  had  been  transferred  to 
various  hospitals  in  the  two  concessions. 

As  I  listened  to  my  classmate's  story,  I  could  not  help  but  admire  the 
extreme  devotion  and  foresight  of  old  Dr.  Yen.  What  irony,  however,  that 
the  very  patriot  who  always  condemned  the  unequal  treaties  and 
humiliating  extra-territoriality  imposed  on  China  should  now  implore 
imperialist  France  to  open  her  doors  and  offer  sanctuary  to  a  Chinese 
institution. 

There  was  more  to  this  remarkable  story.  My  classmate  showed  me 
an  official  letter  from  the  college  he  had  received  the  day  before.  It 
notified  all  students  that  classes  would  commence  the  second  week  of 
September  at  its  new  location  within  the  Shanghai  Red  Cross  Hospital  on 
Avenue  Haig.  My  classmate's  parents  did  not  want  their  son  to  risk 
traveling  through  the  war  zone,  so  I  asked  for  the  official  letter  and 
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decided  to  go  alone  back  to  school. 

The  war  intensified  and  Nanking  was  bombed  almost  daily.  Although 
the  air  raids  were  destructive,  they  did  provide  Ssu-yi  and  me  a  chance 
to  enjoy  a  little  privacy  as  we  looked  for  the  more  isolated  bomb  shelters. 
We  tried  to  be  light-hearted  but  it  was  difficult.  In  June  we  were  able  to 
meet  because  Peking  was  relatively  peaceful.  Now  with  the  war  in  full 
swing  our  chances  of  seeing  each  other  again  were  very  doubtful.  We  felt 
just  as  depressed  as  the  mournful  sound  of  the  all-clear  siren  after  each 
raid.  Ssu-yi  agreed  I  should  continue  with  the  study  of  medicine — that 
was  the  decision  we  had  made  years  ago,  but  she  was  worried  for  my 
safety  as  I  would  be  passing  through  the  center  of  the  fighting.  As  I  had 
persuaded  her  not  to  come  to  the  station,  I  left  her  alone  and  forlorn  at 
the  hostel's  gate. 

The  train  left  Nanking  at  9  p.m.  with  total  blackout  strictly  enforced. 
We  sat  through  frequent  stops  and  long  waits  at  sidings  as  troop  and 
supply  trains  eventually  roared  past.  At  daybreak  tension  mounted  among 
both  passengers  and  crew.  The  Japanese  air  force,  unopposed,  was  out  to 
destroy  all  rolling  stock  from  Nanking  to  Shanghai.  The  sudden  screech 
of  brakes,  the  frantic  whistles  of  the  brakemen  and  the  shouts  of  "Jing 
bao...jing  bao...quai  chu  chii...san  kai..."  (air  raid.. .air  raid. ..hurry 
outside... scatter)  occurred  frequently. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  sudden  stops  that  I  rushed  off  the  train  to  find 
the  only  possible  cover  was  some  tall  rushes  bordering  a  pond  about  fifty 
yards  away.  Hiding  in  the  rushes  in  water  up  to  my  knees,  I  noticed  a 
number  of  passengers  including  a  few  small  children  already  there.  We 
all  crouched  low,  listening  intently.  At  first  the  hum  of  airplane  engines 
was  faint,  then  louder,  reverberating  at  intervals  into  a  crescendo.  The 
hum  turned  into  a  steady  drone  and  soon  the  planes  were  overhead,  flying 
high  in  formations  of  three.  These  were  bombers  headed  for  Nanking. 
Evidently  the  fighter  escort  spotted  the  train — certainly  the  locomotive 
spewing  white  smoke  was  target  enough.  Along  with  the  scream  of  the 
power  dive  came  the  high  pitched  pop... pop... pop  of  machine  gun  fire. 
The  absurd  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  that  the  shots  had  an 
uncanny  resemblance  to  the  flapping  of  a  large  piece  of  tin  we  used  to 
produce  the  sound  effects  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  one  of  our  college 
plays.  As  our  hiding  place  was  parallel  to  and  in  line  with  the  locomo- 
tive, each  strafing  dive  of  the  fighters  brought  bullets  whistling  over  our 
heads,  gradually  coming  uncomfortably  close.  I  curled  up  into  a  ball, 
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trying  to  make  myself  as  small  a  target  as  possible,  praying  that  if  a 
bullet  pierced  my  back  it  would  be  a  clean  shot  through  my  heart.  Close 
by,  a  small  child,  held  tightly  in  her  mother's  arms,  cried  out  shrilly  in 
fear.  A  woman's  voice  shouted  angrily,  hysterically,  "Shut  that  child's 
mouth.  Do  you  want  the  pilot  to  hear  and  aim  his  guns  at  us?"  I  saw  the 
mother's  lip  tremble  as  she  tried  to  comfort  the  child  while  blinking  back 
her  tears.  Finally  the  attack  ended  and  we  gazed  with  disappointment.  The 
locomotive  was  punctured  like  a  sieve  by  bullets  and  steam  was  escaping 
from  every  hole. 

By  nightfall,  another  locomotive  was  hooked  on,  and  we  proceeded 
slowly  to  Soochow.  There  had  been  a  severe  bombing  of  this  important 
rail  hub  during  the  afternoon.  Shanghai's  North  Station,  terminus  of  the 
line  and  only  an  hour  and  a  half  away  from  Soochow,  was  being  fiercely 
contested.  We  would  have  to  transfer  to  another  train  to  enter  Shanghai 
at  the  West  Station.  As  the  train  pulled  slowly  into  Soochow,  the  sight 
was  devastating.  The  station  had  been  reduced  to  a  few  partially  standing 
walls.  Crumbling  bricks  and  mortar  were  scattered  in  piles  everywhere. 
Locomotives  and  carriages  lay  on  their  sides,  crushed  and  fragmented. 
Steel  rails  were  snapped  and  bent  like  hairpins  or  corkscrews.  Under  the 
dim  lights,  workmen  hosed  down  the  station  platform,  which  was  covered 
with  pools  and  sheets  of  dark  red,  congealed  blood.  Scattered  about  the 
splintered  timber  were  bits  of  clothing  and  body  parts.  The  astringent 
smell  of  carbolic  could  not  entirely  mask  the  slightly  sweet,  fishy  odor 
of  blood.  It  seemed  to  cling  to  our  noses  and  throats  long  after  we  made 
our  way  gingerly  across  the  platform  to  the  waiting  train  on  the  siding. 

Hours  before  daybreak,  the  train  stopped  and  the  brakemen  told  us  we 
could  go  no  further.  It  was  about  three  miles  to  West  Station  and  we 
would  have  to  walk.  It  was  easier  to  walk  on  the  railroad  ties  or  on  the 
rock  ballast  than  on  the  road  alongside  which  was  a  muddy  morass. 
Finally  as  we  approached  the  city,  we  saw  a  huge  crowd  gathered  before 
the  single  gate  that  gave  access  through  the  barbed  wire  barricade.  The 
West  Station  was  within  the  confines  of  the  French  Concession  so,  not 
surprisingly,  a  detachment  of  Annan  (Vietnam)  soldiers  in  full  battle  gear 
stood  guard  at  the  gate.  A  short  distance  apart  stood  a  French  officer, 
tapping  a  short  whip  across  his  palm,  as  he  glanced  indolently  at  the 
milling  crowd.  The  people  were  intent  on  moving  toward  the  partially 
opened  gate,  arguing  and  gesticulating  to  a  Chinese  uniformed  policeman, 
who  occasionally  allowed  individuals  through.  Most  of  the  people  were 
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dressed  like  farmers  and  apparently  sought  a  safe  haven  within  the 
concession. 

I  squeezed  my  way  to  the  gate  opening,  explained  to  the  police 
officer  that  I  was  a  student,  and  presented  the  notice  of  the  school's 
opening.  He  seemed  only  half  listening  and  more  preoccupied  with 
pushing  people  away  from  the  gate.  I  persisted  and  did  a  little  pushing  of 
my  own,  trying  to  outshout  the  others  but  to  no  avail.  In  desperation  I 
pulled  out  my  American  passport  and  addressed  the  French  officer 
directly." Je  suis  Americain,"  I  called  out  in  my  best  French  accent.  The 
lazy  eyes  showed  a  flicker  of  interest  as  he  ordered  a  soldier  to  bring  my 
passport  to  him.  After  paging  through  the  document  and  looking  twice  at 
me,  apparently  comparing  me  with  the  passport  picture,  he  nodded  at  the 
policeman  and  I  was  allowed  through. 

I  hailed  a  rickshaw  and  rode  toward  Avenue  Haig,  the  new  site  of  our 
college.  Along  the  way  I  felt  a  strange  calmness — all  the  shops  were 
open,  trams  and  buses  were  as  full  as  ever,  the  street  crowds  jostling, 
laughing,  boisterous  as  usual — what  a  contrast  to  what  I  had  experienced 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours!  Death  and  destruction  can  be  so  near  and 
yet  so  far. 
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Medical  Studies  under  War 
Conditions 

The  Shanghai  Red  Cross  Hospital  was  one  of  the  teaching  hospitals 
of  our  medical  college,  and  now  that  our  own  campus  was  occupied  by 
the  Japanese,  the  hospital  made  classrooms  and  laboratories  available  for 
the  students.  With  the  war  going  on  all  around  us,  we  were  lucky  to  be 
able  to  continue  studying.  Our  dormitories  consisted  of  three  rented 
apartments  crammed  with  double-decker  bunk  beds.  Rentals  were  at  such 
a  premium  that  the  college  had  to  put  forth  a  deposit  and  a  year's  rent  in 
gold  bars. 

In  spite  of  barbed  wire  barricades  manned  by  troops,  refugees  from 
the  surrounding  countryside  managed  to  slip  into  the  foreign  concessions, 
swelling  the  already  saturated  population.  They  were  everywhere,  wander- 
ing aimlessly  on  the  streets  with  their  little  bundles  of  possessions, 
begging  at  bus  stops  and  peering  hungrily  through  restaurant  and  food 
shop  windows.  Late  in  the  evening,  they  huddled  in  every  passage  way 
and  doorfront  that  offered  a  little  protection  from  the  cold. 

One  day  I  was  passing  a  pastry  shop  when  I  heard  an  angry  shout  as 
a  ragged  little  street  urchin  snatched  a  bag  from  a  customer's  hand  just 
as  she  was  leaving  the  shop.  She  gave  chase  and  watched  the  boy  tear  the 
bag  open  and  bite  into  the  pastry,  turning  about  and  taunting  his  pursuer, 
"Do  you  still  want  it?  No,  you  wouldn't  want  it.  Better  let  me  finish  the 
bag!"  The  lady  could  only  glare  and  stamp  her  foot  in  frustration. 

At  night,  Shanghai,  "Paris  of  the  Orient,"  still  maintained  her  glittery 
facade.  Men  in  formal  wear  continued  to  escort  their  wives  or  mistresses, 
dressed  in  body-hugging  cheongsams,  to  their  favorite  night  clubs  or 
casinos.  The  roar  of  spectators  at  the  racetrack  was  as  loud  as  ever,  while 
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movie  theatres  showing  the  latest  American  films  packed  in  the  crowds. 
Under  the  neon  lights  of  Nanking  Road,  street  walkers,  augmented  by 
new  arrivals  from  the  countryside,  paraded  under  the  lascivious  stares  of 
prospective  customers.  War  had  always  been  profitable  for  clever  manipu- 
lators and  there  was  no  lack  of  them  in  highly  competitive  Shanghai. 

Although  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  was  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  perimeter  of  the  concession,  we  were  never  far  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  war.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  late  fall  of  1937 
when  the  Japanese  army  met  unexpected  resistance  just  north  of  the  city. 
The  Japanese  navy  brought  their  battleships  up  the  Whangpo  River  and 
lobbed  shells  from  their  big  guns  over  the  concessions  in  support  of  their 
army.  Between  classes,  we  would  climb  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  hospital 
and  watch  the  flash  of  gunfire,  followed  by  a  rumbling  boom  as  the 
sound  waves  reached  us.  Moments  later  we  would  hear  the  screaming  of 
shells  cleaving  the  air  high  above  us.  Seconds  passed,  then  a  black  puff 
of  smoke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  concession  marked  the  explosive 
impact.  At  first  I  shuddered,  thinking  of  the  lives  lost,  the  bodies  maimed, 
as  the  black  puffs  followed  one  after  the  other.  With  the  passage  of  time, 
however,  I  found  to  my  dismay,  that  the  repeated  spectacle  evoked 
nothing  more  than  a  sense  of  detachment  and  relief;  danger,  after  all,  was 
far  away. 

What  had  become  of  the  patriotic  fervor,  the  concern  for  the  fate  of 
China  that  sparked  our  discussions  at  Yenching  only  a  year  and  a  half 
before?  Then  we  were  blaming  the  Nanking  government  for  not  fighting 
the  Japanese.  Now  that  all-out  war  with  Japan  had  become  a  reality,  what 
was  I  doing  for  the  war  effort?  I  realized  I  had  become  a  shameless 
bystander,  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  imperialist  France  for  security  and 
protection.  Guilt  and  recrimination  dogged  me  incessantly.  I  felt  the 
urgent  need  to  share  my  feelings  with  someone,  and  I  thought  of  my 
classmate,  Chi  Su-hua. 

The  character  chi  means  to  calculate,  but  it  also  rhymes  with 
"Chicken"  in  Chinese.  Chi's  round  face  and  rotund  figure  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  "chicken  egg"  (most  students  had  nicknames;  mine  was 
"donkey-face").  Among  my  classmates,  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
openly  discussed  the  war.  To  clarify  a  point,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  articles  from  New  Life,  a  left-wing  magazine  published  in 
Shanghai. 

One  afternoon,  on  the  way  back  to  the  dormitory,  I  caught  up  with 
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Chi  and  we  walked  in  step.  "Have  you  heard  from  your  family  recently? 
Are  they  safe?"  I  asked.  I  knew  Chi's  parents  lived  in  Soochow,  the 
scene  of  severe  bombing,  a  part  of  which  I  had  recently  witnessed. 

"Fortunately  they  live  in  the  countryside,  far  from  communication 
lines,  so  they're  relatively  safe."  Chi's  worried  expression  belied  his 
confidence. 

"Don't  you  feel  frustrated,  not  being  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war?  How  can  we  justify  ourselves,  serenely  attending  class  every  day  as 
if  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  was  happening?" 

Chi's  steps  slowed  and  he  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "What  would  you 
have  us  do?  We'd  make  poor  soldiers.  Our  training  so  far  is  less  than  that 
of  medical  orderlies.  Sure,  what  could  be  more  gratifying  than  to  say 
'let's  throw  ourselves  against  the  enemy!'  Practically,  that  would  be  as 
wise  as  an  egg  testing  itself  against  a  stone  wall."  Chi  chuckled.  "The 
pun's  on  me.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  lose  hope — to  be  able  to 
analyze  the  current  situation  and  foresee  victory  in  the  future." 

"Don't  tell  me  you  believe  in  fortune-tellers."  I  laughed. 

Chi  smiled.  "There  are  some  people  who  make  a  special  study  of 
current  affairs — political  analysts.  They  are  much  more  reliable  than 
fortune-tellers.  If  you  agree,  I  can  take  you  to  a  meeting  where  you'll 
meet  such  a  person." 

The  following  Sunday,  Chi  and  I  arrived  at  a  modest  apartment  in  a 
middle-class  neighborhood  not  far  from  the  hospital.  Public  political 
assemblies  were  not  permitted  by  concession  authorities,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  small  groups  from  meeting  secretly  in  private  homes. 
These  "current  affairs  discussion  groups"  were  comprised  mainly  of 
university  students  and  other  young  intellectuals  who  were  sympathetic 
to  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  its  policies — in  effect,  they  were 
front  organizations  for  the  C.C.P.  Participation  was  through  introduction 
by  group  members,  a  necessary  precaution  to  avoid  penetration  by 
Kuomintang  "Blue  Shirt"  agents. 

A  young  man  answered  our  knock  and  led  us  into  the  living  room 
where  seven  people  were  already  seated.  There  were  no  introductions, 
merely  looks  of  recognition  and  friendly  nods.  The  invited  speaker,  short, 
middle-aged,  partially  bald,  launched  into  a  persuasive,  orderly  discourse 
which  took  up  most  of  an  hour.  On  the  current  military  situation,  he 
postulated,  Japan,  with  her  overwhelming  military  superiority,  would 
capture  all  the  cities  along  the  railways  while  government  troops  would 
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retreat  to  the  western  hinterlands.  This  would  expose  the  enemy's  ever- 
lengthening  supply  and  communication  lines  to  disruption  by  the 
organized  resistance  of  peasants  in  the  vast  countryside  (it  was  assumed 
by  everyone  in  the  room  that  the  peasants'  resistance  would  be  led  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party).  Logistical  problems  would  eventually  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  Japan.  The  blatant  invasion  by  Japan  had  aroused 
international  support  for  China  in  the  form  of  economic  sanctions.  The 
longer  the  war  lasted,  the  more  nations  would  be  committed  and  the 
greater  the  possibility  of  direct  military  intervention.  China  did  not  stand 
alone.  Final  victory  would  be  ours  as  long  as  we  persevered.  His 
arguments  were  laid  out  very  convincingly. 

At  the  end  of  the  talk,  a  few  polite  questions  were  asked,  none  of 
them  challenging,  and  no  opposing  views  were  expressed.  The  meeting 
ended  as  abruptly  as  it  began;  we  rose  and  filed  out  of  the  apartment  door 
murmuring  "tsai-chien"  (see  you  again)  to  each  other.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  street,  Chi  turned  to  me  expectantly.  "Well,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  meeting?" 

"He  delivered  what  we  expected  to  hear,"  I  answered.  "He  certainly 
gave  my  optimism  a  big  boost  but  I  don't  know  how  long  it  can  be 
sustained." 

"I  hope  it  will  be  for  at  least  a  month;  that  is  when  the  next  meeting 
will  be  held."  Chi  laughed  good-naturedly. 

For  the  next  two  years  of  my  stay  in  Shanghai,  I  attended  monthly 
current  affairs  meetings,  some  with  Chi  or  with  others  of  the  Yenching 
alumni  working  in  Shanghai  who  organized  their  own  meetings.  As  I  look 
back  on  those  times,  participation  in  these  meetings  served  to  assuage 
guilt  over  my  passive  role  in  the  war.  At  least  politically,  I  was  keeping 
abreast  of  developments.  Perhaps  subconsciously,  it  was  my  way  of 
compensating  for  my  lack  of  determination  in  not  yet  having  rejoined  the 
Party.  After  all,  weren't  broad-based,  sympathetic  non-members  just  as 
important  in  carrying  out  the  Party's  policies  when  the  call  for  action 
came  as  were  active,  card-carrying  members?  So  I  rationalized. 

One  would  expect  the  war  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  studies; 
our  course  in  pathology,  however,  was  actually  enhanced  because  of  it. 
Pathology,  the  gross  and  microscopic  study  of  disease  processes  in  the 
human  body,  depended  on  autopsies.  Under  normal  circumstances,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  permission  for  autopsy.  By  law,  a  responsi- 
ble family  member  of  the  deceased  must  give  written  consent  for  the 
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autopsy.  The  common  response  was  "The  patient  has  suffered  enough. 
We  cannot  allow  the  body  to  undergo  the  final  indignity  of  being  cut  up." 
There  was  also  the  superstition  that  if  the  body  was  not  buried  completely 
whole,  its  ghost  would  return  to  haunt  the  family,  looking  for  its  lost 
parts. 

The  increased  number  of  the  homeless  and  destitute  in  the  war-torn 
metropolis  meant  rampant  disease  and  an  almost  daily  rise  in  the  death 
toll.  Sanitation  regulations  required  the  cremation  of  bodies  as  soon  as 
possible  after  death.  The  medical  school  arranged  with  public  health 
authorities  that  all  unclaimed  bodies  be  sent  to  our  Pathology  Department 
for  autopsy,  after  which  the  school  would  pay  for  cremation.  Thus  we 
were  able  to  observe  a  great  variety  of  disease  conditions  as  well  as 
relieve  financial  outlay  by  the  authorities. 

Professor  Ku  Jing-yen,  Chief  of  Pathology,  was  a  short,  wiry  man  in 
his  mid-fifties  who  had  trained  in  Germany's  best-known  pathology 
institutes.  He  spoke  earnestly  and  rapidly  in  German-accented  English 
which,  mixed  with  his  strong  Ningpo  dialectic  overtones,  at  times  made 
it  difficult  to  fully  understand  him.  There  was  no  mistaking  his  profound 
knowledge  and  boundless  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  qualities  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  faculty.  I  still  remember 
our  first  autopsy,  how  he  peered  over  the  top  of  his  thick  lenses  at  all  of 
us  while  gathered  around  the  autopsy  table.  He,  pointing  at  the  dissected 
organs  of  a  child,  asked,  "Can  you  not  see  the  infection  has  spread  evenly 
to  the  brain,  spleen  and  in  fact,  to  all  the  organs  in  the  body?  Miliary 
tuberculosis.  Ach!  The  poor  kinder  had  no  chance,  the  end  result  of 
repeated  infection  and  severe  malnutrition,  but  for  us,  what  a  beautiful 
demonstration  of  miliary  spread  of  tuberculosis!" 

Professor  Ku's  meticulous  dissections  revealed  typical  lesions  of 
typhoid,  dysentery,  and  other  common  infectious  diseases.  Refugees  from 
the  countryside  and  adjacent  provinces  who  died  in  Shanghai,  unclaimed, 
afforded  opportunities  to  observe  the  pathology  of  parasitic  diseases  not 
usually  encountered  in  the  metropolis  such  as  schistosomiasis  (snail  fever) 
and  kala-azar  (black  fever). 

With  the  wealth  of  pathological  material  at  our  disposal,  Professor  Ku 
encouraged  us  to  relate  the  various  pathological  changes  to  the  clinical 
symptoms  and  signs  the  patient  might  be  expected  to  have.  This  exercise, 
the  study  of  clinical  medicine  in  reverse,  as  it  were,  proved  invaluable  to 
us  when  we  approached  the  practical  diagnosis  of  real  patients? 
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I  enjoyed  pathology  and  made  copious  notes  during  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Professor  Ku  noted  my  interest  and  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  1938  asked  me  to  assist  him  in  performing  and  writing  up 
autopsies.  It  was  a  demanding  but  extremely  profitable  two  months;  the 
Professor  scattered  his  pearls  of  knowledge  liberally  and  suggested  I 
make  pathology  my  specialty.  I  almost  did. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  few  months  after  our  separation,  I  received  only 
a  few  sporadic  letters  from  Ssu-yi.  In  the  latest  one  she  reported  that  the 
student  group  was  preparing  for  evacuation  as  the  defending  forces  of 
Nanking  appeared  powerless  to  stem  the  relentless  drive  of  the  Japanese 
toward  the  capital.  The  spectre  of  enemy  occupation  haunted  me  day  and 
night.  Nanking  fell  in  mid-December  1937,  followed  by  the  worst 
massacre  and  rape  of  the  civilian  population  in  military  history.  Accord- 
ing to  one  source,  42,000  civilians  were  murdered  in  that  city  alone. 

After  an  agonizing  two  weeks,  I  received  two  letters  simultaneously 
from  Ssu-yi.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  postmark,  I  was  able  to  breathe  more 
easily.  She  had  escaped  to  Chieh  An,  a  county  seat  in  Kiangsi  Province, 
a  good  three-day  journey  southwest  of  Nanking  and  away  from  the 
direction  of  the  Japanese  advance.  She  wrote  that  she  was  with  a  mobile 
team  of  teachers  in  a  remote  mountain  village.  She  was  appalled  at  the 
extent  of  illiteracy,  especially  among  women,  and  was  frustrated  by  the 
local  Kiangsi  dialect  (like  a  foreign  tongue  she  said).  She  longed  for 
simple  creature  comforts  such  as  an  occasional  hot  bath  and  a  home 
cooked  meal.  I  replied  immediately,  trying  to  be  reassuring:  at  least  she 
was  safe  and  could  move  about  freely.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  she  could 
join  the  mass  trek  to  the  western  hinterlands  and  even  raised  the  hope  that 
she  might  somehow  get  to  Canton  or  Hong  Kong  and  book  a  passage  to 
Shanghai  and  join  me. 

The  fortunes  of  war,  always  fickle,  can  sometimes  be  generous.  A 
year  later,  that  seemingly  impossible  hope  became  a  reality. 
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From  the  patient's  sustained  fever,  severe  apathy  and  low  white 
cell  count,  what  diagnosis  comes  to  your  mind?"  Dr.  Loh,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  directed  his  query  to 
the  student  beside  him. 

"Typhoid  fever?"  Chen  Yueh-shu,  acknowledged  as  the  brightest 
member  of  our  class,  ventured  a  timid  answer.  Our  group  of  six  was 
making  student  ward  rounds  with  Dr.  V.T.  Loh,  Harvard  Medical  School 
graduate,  an  exceptionally  keen  internist,  highly  respected  but  also  feared 
because  of  his  short  temper. 

"Yes,  this  patient  has  classical  typhoid  fever,  but  don't  forget  that 
typhoid,  like  syphilis,  can  simulate  many  other  diseases,"  he  warned.  "If 
you  can  diagnose  typhoid  fever  in  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its  forms,  you 
will  have  become  an  accomplished  internist."  His  pronouncement  was 
followed  by  a  self-satisfied  smirk.  As  long  as  we  profited  from  Dr.  Loh's 
rich  clinical  experience,  we  could  tolerate  his  vile  temper  and  unabashed 
ego.  When  we  made  rounds  with  him,  we  straggled  as  far  behind  him  as 
possible  and  persuaded  the  brighter  students  to  get  up  front  since  Dr.  Loh 
usually  addressed  questions  to  the  student  closest  to  him.  A  wrong  answer 
might  elicit  a  sharp  rebuke,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  student. 

Rounds  with  other  clinicians  were  equally  rewarding  and  fortunately 
more  relaxed.  We  listened  raptly  to  bedside  discussions  of  gastroenterolo- 
gy by  Dr.  C.C.  Ling  and  tropical  medicine  by  Dr.  YY.  Ying,  both 
experts  in  their  fields,  both  warm  and  approachable.  Each  had  a  bedside 
manner  that  meant  spending  time  with  his  patients,  encouraging  their 
questions.  Dr.  Ying  would  say  "The  few  moments  you  spend  talking  to 
the  patient  show  your  genuine  concern.  The  patient  appreciates  it — it's 
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part  of  therapy.  Besides,  you  may  get  new  information  useful  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment."  To  this  day  I  remember  his  admonitions,  "When  you  are 
ready  for  palpation,  be  sure  your  hands  are  warm,  particularly  if  your 
patient  is  a  child,"  and  "Never  expose  more  of  the  patient  than  is  nec- 
essary during  physical  examination  and  remember  to  put  the  patient's 
clothes  and  bedclothes  in  order  before  leaving  the  bedside."  The  personal- 
ities of  our  teachers  were  important  to  us  impressionable  students.  Our 
role  models  were  those  who  showed  empathy  toward  their  patients  and 
who  had  the  ability  to  apply  textbook  knowledge  and  their  own  experi- 
ence in  solving  diagnostic  problems  leading  to  effective  treatment. 

Our  original  enthusiasm  for  general  surgery  (the  war  with  its 
attendant  casualties  was  never  far  from  us)  was  considerably  dampened 
by  the  lectures  and  ward  rounds  with  Dr.  Chi,  then  the  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Surgery.  His  lectures  merely  followed 
chapters  of  the  Textbook  of  Surgery  almost  verbatim.  During  ward  rounds 
he  was  most  happy  standing  by  the  bedside  of  hemorrhoid  patients 
discussing  proctology,  his  specialty.  Fortunately  we  had  excellent 
residents  in  surgery  who  patiently  guided  us  through  the  intricate 
procedures  of  the  operating  room  and  surgical  wards.  "Clamp  that  blood 
vessel  cleanly,"  we  were  warned.  "Every  time  you  clamp  excessive  tissue 
with  your  hemostat,  you  are  killing  millions  of  healthy  cells  which  the 
body  has  to  regenerate."  The  surgical  nurses  drilled  us  mercilessly  in 
aseptic  technique  until  it  became  second  nature  to  be  able  to  maintain  a 
sterile  field  at  all  times  before  and  during  an  operation.  Any  break  in 
technique  warranted  a  sharp  rebuke  which  kept  us  ever  vigilant. 

We  devoted  the  whole  of  1938  to  the  study  of  clinical  medicine,  the 
"real  stuff  that  every  medical  student  aspired  to  learn  from  the  very  first 
day  of  medical  school.  We  revelled  in  it. 

On  a  cold,  drizzly  morning  in  March  1939,  as  I  was  entering  the 
hospital  for  morning  lectures,  Lao  Chen,  the  old  gatekeeper-receptionist 
called  to  me.  "A  visitor  in  here  asking  for  you... been  waiting  for  over  an 
hour,"  he  muttered. 

A  young  woman  dressed  in  jacket  and  trousers  of  homespun  blue 
cloth  rose  from  the  bench  as  I  entered  the  narrow,  dark  reception  room. 
She  clutched  an  oilcloth  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  large  straw  bag  in 
the  other.  I  thought  she  was  a  relative  of  one  of  my  patients  from  the 
village  and  had  just  arrived  for  a  visit.  I  was  about  to  ask  for  the  name 
of  the  patient  she  wished  to  see  when  a  familiar  toss  of  the  head  made 
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me  stare  at  her  sharply.  As  she  moved  into  better  light,  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  broad  open  face  and  the  large  round  eyes,  wide  with 
expectation  and  excitement.  "Ssu-yi!"  I  grasped  both  her  hands  tightly, 
led  her  back  to  the  bench  and  sat  down  beside  her.  "When  did  you  get 
here?  I  thought  you  were  still  in  Kiangsi." 

"I  just  got  off  the  boat  and  came  here  directly.  Didn't  you  get  my  last 
letter  telling  you  I  was  leaving  Chieh  An  for  Shanghai?  No?  Well,  let  me 
start  from  the  beginning."  Her  story  came  tumbling  out  in  a  torrent,  at 
times  interrupted  by  an  account  of  a  funny,  unrelated  incident,  at  times 
directing  anxious  questions  about  my  health.  Finally,  I  was  able  to  sketch 
in  the  missing  parts  of  her  story  and  the  whole  picture  became  clear. 

Her  appearance  in  Shanghai  was  not  a  complete  surprise,  but  I  hardly 
expected  her  so  soon.  I  had  received  her  letters  sporadically  through  1938 
and  knew  she  was  disenchanted  with  her  work  in  the  village.  The  initial 
enthusiasm  for  eradicating  peasant  illiteracy  sustained  her  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  it  was  replaced  by  disillusion  and  discouragement.  She  was 
constantly  confronted  with  the  lack  of  administrative  support,  the 
bureaucratic  attitude  of  her  superiors  and  the  grinding  poverty  of  peasant 
life. 

In  one  of  her  letters  she  wrote,  "You  cannot  imagine  how  hard  the 
women  work  in  our  village.  They  are  out  in  the  fields  at  dawn  with  the 
men,  but  by  mid-morning  they  hurry  home  to  prepare  the  first  of  the 
family's  two  meals.  After  the  last  bowls  and  chopsticks  have  been 
washed,  they  return  to  the  fields  once  more  and  work  until  sundown.  If 
they  have  small  children,  they  take  them  along  strapped  to  their  backs  or 
leave  them  under  a  tree  to  play.  The  little  ones  know  better  than  to  ask 
for  attention.  They  wouldn't  get  it.  Salt  and  oil  are  precious  and  grain  is 
barely  enough.  If  only  the  authorities  would  come  down  to  the  villages 
and  see  for  themselves  how  the  people  live,  they  would  surely  place  food 
production  as  their  first  priority,  not  literacy.  I  am  convinced  the  peasants 
must  have  enough  food  to  eat;  otherwise  they  have  no  incentives  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  We  have  always  agreed  on  the  solving  of  this  problem. 
How  I  wish  you  were  here  so  we  can  discuss  it!" 

Totally  demoralized,  the  student  group  to  which  she  was  attached 
dissolved,  and  individual  members  went  their  separate  ways,  mostly  to 
the  cities  searching  for  jobs. 

I  was  desperate  for  Ssu-yi  to  join  me  in  Shanghai.  When  Chang  Shu- 
yi,  our  friend  and  former  schoolmate,  told  me  a  teaching  position  was 
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available  at  the  Shanghai  YWCA,  I  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Ssu-yi.  This 
was  in  January,  and  the  letter  must  have  taken  a  month  to  reach  her. 
Little  did  I  imagine  that  within  another  month  she  would  travel  by  foot, 
bus,  truck  and  mule  cart  from  Chieh  An  across  Kiangsi  and  Chekiang 
provinces  to  the  port  of  Ningpo,  then  board  a  coastal  freighter  for 
Shanghai.  It  was  a  remarkable  journey  at  the  best  of  times,  but  this  was 
during  the  confusion  of  war-torn  China  under  enemy  occupation  when 
only  the  most  intrepid  dared  set  foot  abroad.  Her  disguise  as  a  peasant 
seeking  lost  relatives  was  quite  convincing  except  for  her  Peking  dialect, 
so  she  had  been  careful  to  speak  as  little  as  possible. 

I  took  Ssu-yi  to  the  Y's  hostel,  and  she  began  teaching  night  school 
for  women  factory  workers.  Her  immediate  supervisor  was  her  former 
dorm  mate  at  Yenching,  Chang  Shu-yi,  so  their  working  relationship  was 
excellent. 

On  Sundays  we  met  for  lunch  and  went  to  the  movies  or  for  a  walk 
in  the  park.  Ssu-yi  took  a  picture  of  me  sitting  on  a  park  bench.  I  sent  it 
home  to  my  sisters  unaware  that  Ssu-yi 's  coat  was  draped  across  the 
bench.  My  sisters  concluded  that  at  last  I  had  a  girl  friend.  In  my  follow- 
ing letter  home  I  satisfied  their  curiosity  about  how  we  met,  her  family 
and  her  present  job.  I  enclosed  a  recent  picture  of  Ssu-yi,  knowing  our 
relationship  would  be  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  "decision 
makers"  in  our  family.  Sure  enough,  my  brother  Wei-chi  assured  me  our 
family  would  be  happy  to  join  the  illustrious  Liang  family  when  the  time 
came.  I  did  not  mention  this  to  Ssu-yi  as  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  war,  I  still  had  two  years  of  medical  studies  and  I  knew  the  mention  of 
marriage  would  be  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  her  at  this  time.  I  conveyed 
similar  thoughts  to  my  brother  and  promised  to  let  him  know  when  the 
time  was  appropriate. 

The  bliss  of  being  together  did  not  last  for  long  however.  In  June 
1939  orders  from  the  Central  Government  came  that  the  medical  school 
would  move  to  Kunming,  capital  of  the  western  province  of  Yunnan.  This 
move  was  part  of  government  strategy  to  relocate  all  schools  of  higher 
learning  into  Free  China,  the  vast  hinterland  in  the  West. 

The  fateful  day  came  when  Ssu-yi  and  I  had  to  part  once  again.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  fresh  air  that  hot,  muggy  August  evening  as  we 
strolled  through  our  favorite  Jessfield  Park  for  the  last  time.  We  vowed 
again  that  this  would  be  our  final  separation,  that  the  next  time  we  met, 
nothing  would  keep  up  apart.  At  ten  o'clock  the  park  lights  blinked, 
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ending  what  little  respite  we  enjoyed  from  the  bustling,  impersonal 
metropolis.  We  walked  slowly  out  the  gate  and  took  the  tram  to  the  bund 
where  the  freighter  Hai  Loong  was  moored.  My  classmates,  along  with 
our  luggage  and  equipment,  were  already  aboard.  We  said  our  last  fare- 
wells and  played  out  the  words  of  a  song  popular  at  the  time.  We  kissed 
and  then  we  kissed  again  and  parted  on  the  shore.  Our  ship,  however,  did 
not  weigh  anchor  until  high  tide  at  four  in  the  morning.  I  lay  awake, 
tossing  and  turning  on  the  hard  steerage  deck,  surrounded  by  the  sounds 
of  my  classmates*  snoring.  I  cursed  each  passing  moment  as  I  thought  of 
the  five  precious  hours  Ssu-yi  and  I  could  have  spent  together. 

The  two  thousand  ton  Hai  Loong  belied  its  lofty  name,  Sea  Dragon, 
as  we  tossed  and  plunged  our  way  down  the  South  China  Coast.  Every- 
one on  board  got  seasick.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day  we  were 
conscious  that  the  rolling  motion  of  the  ship  had  turned  into  a  smooth 
steady  glide.  Rushing  to  the  portholes  we  were  surprised  to  see  rusty 
brown  water  stretching  towards  earthen  banks  on  either  side.  We  slowly 
steamed  up  the  Hung  River  delta  towards  Haiphong,  the  northern  port  of 
what  was  then  called  French  Indo-China,  or  modern-day  Vietnam.  In  the 
complete  absence  of  sea  breezes,  the  heat  in  the  confines  of  steerage  was 
stifling.  Notwithstanding,  we  were  vastly  relieved  the  sea  voyage  was 
coming  to  an  end  at  last. 

As  the  ship  sidled  towards  it  berth,  we  could  make  out  a  small  group 
at  the  pier  waving  excitedly  in  our  direction,  members  of  the  school's 
advance  party  which  had  arrived  a  week  earlier  to  facilitate  our  landing. 
While  we  were  unloading  our  belongings  and  equipment  into  the  customs 
shed,  we  saw  our  school's  business  manager  negotiating  earnestly  with 
the  French  customs  officer.  For  a  suitable  fee  all  our  luggage  and 
equipment  passed  without  inspection.  Had  the  customs  official  balked, 
deliberately  delaying  us,  we  would  have  very  well  missed  the  train  that 
took  us  to  Kunming,  our  final  destination.  After  an  hour,  the  price 
evidently  agreed  upon,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  railway  station. 

The  autumn  of  1939  saw  a  steady  influx  of  intellectuals  along  with 
their  institutions  from  the  coastal  cities,  already  occupied  or  overrun  by 
the  enemy,  into  the  comparatively  safe  western  provinces.  The  Japanese 
army  made  travel  overland  hazardous,  but  two  alternate  sea-land  routes 
were  still  open.  One  was  by  sea  to  Rangoon,  Burma,  then  by  truck  over 
the  famous  Burma  Road.  The  other,  the  route  we  took,  was  to  Haiphong 
and  then  by  train  through  French  Indo-China.  Both  routes  ended  in 
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Kunming,  from  which  travelers  could  proceed  to  wartime  bases  like 
Chungking,  Kweilin  and  Kweiyang. 

The  train  we  boarded  was  unlike  any  we  had  seen  before  in  China. 
The  locomotive,  carriages  and  rails  appeared  scaled  down  by  one  third. 
This  was  the  French  operated  narrow  gauge  railroad  which  normally 
carried  local  traffic  but  was  now  deluged  by  Chinese  travelers.  Our 
school  occupied  a  whole  carriage  and  our  luggage  took  up  most  of  the 
baggage  car.  The  seats  were  wooden  and  uncomfortable,  but  we  were 
usually  standing  by  the  windows  or  between  carriages,  admiring  the 
scenes  in  this  foreign  land.  The  lush  green  terraced  rice  paddies  of  the 
delta  reminded  us  of  home,  but  the  landscape  soon  changed  to  dry  bush 
and  stunted  trees  as  the  train  climbed  to  higher  elevations.  Sometimes  an 
extra  steam  locomotive  was  hitched  for  added  power.  As  the  engines 
struggled  up  the  steep  grades,  the  train's  speed  reduced  its  pace.  Many  of 
us  got  off  the  train  and  jogged  or  walked  beside  it,  jumping  back  on  as 
the  locomotive  picked  up  speed  on  the  grade  down.  We  passed  through 
countless  tunnels,  and  soon  I  began  to  dread  them,  for  my  asthma,  which 
had  bothered  me  from  early  childhood,  was  triggered  by  the  sulfur  from 
burning  coal.  Billows  of  coal  smoke  poured  into  the  carriages  every  time 
we  entered  a  tunnel,  sending  me  into  recurrent  attacks  of  coughing  and 
wheezing.  In  spite  of  my  discomfort,  I  was  full  of  admiration  for  the 
complicated  switch-backs  which  allowed  the  train  to  overcome  the  steep 
ascent  and  the  suspension  bridges  connecting  the  tunnels  on  one  mountain 
to  that  of  the  next,  thousands  of  feet  above  the  valley  floor. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  an  exceptionally  cool,  invigorating  day,  the 
train  pulled  into  Kunming  station.  Exhausted  after  an  almost  non-stop 
journey  by  sea  and  land,  we  were  barely  able  to  muster  the  strength  to 
move  our  baggage  from  the  train  to  the  waiting  trucks.  We  were  asleep 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  school  headquarters,  a  two  story  wooden 
building  housing  both  student  dormitories  and  classmates. 

The  next  morning  we  woke  up  refreshed,  eager  to  explore  this  once 
isolated  provincial  capital,  now  a  hub  of  upheaval  and  rapid  transition 
because  of  the  war.  The  people  of  Kunming  were  reluctant  to  accept  so 
many  refugees  from  the  war-torn  regions,  most  bringing  with  them  their 
unaccustomed  speech  and  ways.  The  local  economy  was  overwhelmed, 
and  inflation  was  a  source  of  deep  resentment.  This  we  discovered  almost 
immediately  when  I  met  a  peddler  on  a  side  street  selling  large,  juicy- 
looking  oranges. 
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"How  much  for  a  catty  (half  a  kilogram)  of  oranges?" 
"Fifty  fen." 

"But  you  just  sold  them  to  the  man  in  front  of  me  for  thirty  fen." 

"He  is  a  local  customer.  You  are  from  out  of  province."  The  peddler 
turned  to  the  next  customer,  totally  ignoring  me. 

At  a  shop  selling  pickled  vegetables,  my  classmate,  Yen,  was 
sampling  varieties  of  preserved  turnip,  famous  throughout  China  for  its 
crisp,  salty-sweet  flavor.  When  he  asked  to  taste  the  third  sample,  the 
shopkeeper  fixed  Yen  with  a  stubborn  glare.  "Bu  Mai  le!"  (I  am  not 
selling). 

"Don't  you  want  business?"  Yen,  a  native  of  Shanghai,  where  service 
is  the  key  to  a  successful  business,  challenged  the  shopkeeper's  incredu- 
lous behavior. 

"I  don't  want  your  business,"  was  the  blunt  retort. 

A  few  weeks  after  our  arrival,  cholera  was  reported  in  towns  along 
the  Haiphong-Kunming  railroad.  Our  professor  in  Public  Health  wel- 
comed this  opportunity  for  our  class  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the 
field,  so  we  were  rapidly  organized  into  immunization  teams.  The  cholera 
vaccine  was  donated  by  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  while  needles  and 
syringes  were  supplied  by  the  provincial  government.  I  joined  five  other 
classmates,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  county  seat  of  Kaiyuan, 
a  moderate-sized  rail  town  about  halfway  between  Kunming  and  the 
border  with  French  Indo-China. 

We  first  paid  the  customary  courtesy  call  on  the  Kaiyuan  county 
magistrate.  As  we  passed  through  the  main  gate  leading  to  his  office,  we 
noticed  a  sign  that  read  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  OPIUM  IN  KAIYUAN  COUNTY.  Since  opium 
smoking  and  cultivation  were  widespread  in  all  parts  of  Yunnan  Province, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  county  was  organized  to  fight  it.  We  were 
ushered  into  a  reception  room,  and  after  a  prolonged  wait,  the  magistrate 
appeared  at  the  door.  He  was  a  thin-featured  man  in  his  early  fifties  with 
a  sallow  complexion  and  narrow  eyes.  Dressed  in  a  long,  blue  silk  gown 
over  which  he  wore  a  black,  brocade  vest,  he  was  the  very  picture  of  an 
official  of  the  past  century  as  depicted  in  the  plays  and  movies  of  our 
time.  He  spoke  with  a  strong  Yunnan  accent,  using  stiff,  formal  expres- 
sions typical  of  times  past.  "You  have  travelled  far  to  our  humble, 
insignificant  town.  You  must  be  tired  from  your  strenuous  trip." 

"It  was  nothing.  We  are  glad  to  be  in  Kaiyuan  and  feel  honored  to  be 
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received  personally  by  you,  the  magistrate,"  our  leader  replied  courteous- 

"No,  we  are  honored  the  provincial  capital  has  sent  us  such  high  level 
doctors  as  yourselves." 

"We  are  but  students  in  our  last  year  of  medical  school.  We  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  Kaiyuan."  Our  leader 
looked  appealingly  at  us,  apparently  running  out  of  tactful  expressions. 
Fortunately,  the  magistrate  launched  into  a  long  discourse  about  the 
history,  development,  agriculture  production  and  scenic  wonders  of  his 
county.  Time  passed;  the  six  of  us  exchanged  glances,  wondering  when 
he  would  get  to  our  immunization  program  and  where  we  would  stay. 

"Uh...our  immunization  program..."  our  leader  interrupted  politely 
when  the  official  paused  for  a  sip  of  tea. 

"Yes. ..yes,  of  course.  I  have  ordered  my  office  to  print  and  distribute 
leaflets  about  immunization  for  the  education  of  the  people.  My  secretary 
will  give  you  details  of  how  I  want  the  program  carried  out  and  about 
your  living  arrangements."  This  was  said  with  a  tinge  of  impatience,  and 
I  thought  perhaps  the  magistrate  was  annoyed  because  of  our  leader's 
interruption,  but  then  I  noticed  the  drooping  eyelids,  the  slightly  glazed 
eyes  and  the  thin  drool  of  saliva  slipping  from  one  corner  of  his  mouth. 
He  rose  shakily  to  his  feet  and  excused  himself.  We  rose  also,  bowed  and 
thanked  him.  A  moment  later  the  secretary  entered  and  gave  us  the 
information  we  needed.  As  he  escorted  us  to  the  gate,  I  happened  to  turn 
around  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  magistrate  talking  animatedly  with  his 
gardener,  apparently  "revived"  since  we  saw  him  last.  Once  out  on  the 
street,  I  told  the  others  what  I  had  inadvertently  seen;  we  all  found  it 
ironically  amusing  that  the  power  behind  the  Committee  on  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Opium,  possibly  its  chairman,  was  himself  an  opium  addict. 

The  letter  from  the  magistrate's  secretary  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Li, 
chairman  of  the  Combined  Guilds  (somewhat  like  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce),  who  arranged  for  our  living  quarters  in  an  empty  store.  Our 
three  meals  were  catered  by  a  restaurant  near  by.  Mr.  Li  told  us  the  target 
population  to  be  inoculated  would  be  the  people  living  within  the  walls 
of  the  town,  since  they  were  at  risk  of  infection  carried  in  by  travellers. 
We  would  go  from  door  to  door,  giving  the  vaccine  to  all  the  inhabitants. 
To  reach  the  scattered  rural  population,  the  plan  was  to  wait  for  a  market 
day  when  the  peasants  brought  their  produce  to  the  town  square  and  then 
inoculate  them  as  they  passed  through  either  of  two  gates  on  their  way 
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home.  We  agreed  on  this  plan  because  without  previous  experience  we 
were  not  able  to  suggest  any  alternatives. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  encountered  difficulties.  As  soon  as  we 
brought  out  the  sterile  needles  and  syringes,  the  curious  crowd  surround- 
ing us  immediately  scattered  in  every  direction,  yelling  "The  needle 
stickers  are  here.  Run!  Run!"  We  tried  to  explain  why  it  was  necessary 
to  be  immunized  against  cholera,  but  to  no  avail. 

"Don't  the  people  know  about  the  immunization  program?"  we  asked 
one  shopkeeper.  We  thought  leaflets  had  been  widely  distributed.  He 
showed  us  an  official  directive  in  stylized  characters  which  even  we  had 
difficulty  understanding.  Nowhere  could  be  found  the  health  information 
and  the  simplistic  appeal  for  cooperation  deemed  so  essential  by  our 
professors  in  carrying  out  a  mass  campaign. 

Returning  to  our  quarters,  tired  and  thoroughly  dejected,  we  sat 
around  the  candle-lit  table  and  shared  our  frustration. 

"They  didn't  tell  us  in  Kunming  that  immunizing  people  for  their 
own  good  would  be  this  difficult." 

"Difficult  is  hardly  the  word!  I  almost  got  beaten  up.  They  thought 
we  were  giving  the  shots  to  punish  them!" 

"One  woman  refused  the  shot  because  she  had  heard  it  would  make 
her  infertile.  Can  you  imagine  that?" 

"I  think  the  main  cause  of  our  frustration  is  that  we  can't  communi- 
cate with  the  people.  They  don't  understand  why  we  are  here  and  what 
we  are  doing,"  our  leader  reflected.  "I'm  going  to  suggest  that  tomorrow 
we  ask  a  local  person  to  join  each  of  our  three  teams  to  do  some 
explaining  and  see  if  that  improves  things." 

Mr.  Li  knocked  on  our  door  and  invited  us  to  his  home.  "You  have 
all  worked  hard  and  need  a  rest.  Come  join  us  in  a  smoke."  I  thought, 
naively,  that  he  meant  relaxing  with  a  cigarette,  but  as  we  entered  the 
lavish  courtyard,  the  pungent,  sweetish-acrid  smell  of  opium  was 
unmistakable.  Mr.  Li  ushered  us  into  a  room  with  a  huge  platform  bed 
that  extended  from  wall  to  wall.  Curled  indolently  in  bed  were  an  elderly 
man  and  a  middle-aged  woman.  I  thought  they  were  probably  Mr.  Li's 
relatives.  Kneeling  beside  each  was  a  young  servant  girl  preparing  the 
pipe  for  smoking.  First  she  dipped  a  small  silver  spoon  into  a  porcelain 
jar  of  the  black  viscid  opium,  which  she  shaped  into  an  almond-sized 
lump  and  brought  into  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp.  The  sputtering 
smoking  mass  was  then  inserted  into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  while  the 
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smoker  sucked  avidly  for  three  or  four  puffs,  by  which  time  all  the  opium 
in  the  bowl  was  spent.  Soon  a  relaxed,  dream-like  expression  on  the  faces 
of  the  two  showed  the  drug  had  taken  effect. 

"Ching  (I  invite  you)."  Mr.  Li  indicated  by  a  sweep  of  the  arm  that 
we  were  welcome  to  lie  on  the  opium  bed. 

"Hsieh  hsieh  (Thank  you).  Bu  Hui  (We  do  not  know  how)."  We 
indicated  with  one  hand  clasped  over  the  other  fist  the  polite  gesture  of 
gratitude  as  we  declined  the  invitation. 

Our  host  then  took  us  into  another  room  where  he  proudly  showed 
us  his  huge  collection  of  opium  from  all  over  the  province  and  beyond. 
The  small,  light  green  porcelain  jars  were  carefully  labeled  as  to  place  of 
origin  and  date  of  extraction.  He  expounded  at  length  on  the  merits  of 
some  of  his  rare  specimens  while  we  tried  to  look  interested,  nodding  our 
heads,  properly  impressed.  Finally  over  cups  of  tea  and  a  recounting  of 
our  less  than  successful  mission,  Mr.  Li  promised  to  send  three  youths  to 
help  us  the  next  morning. 

The  next  day  we  were  preceded  by  the  news  that  those  who  had 
received  inoculations  had  suffered  swelling  and  pain,  and  the  results  were 
even  more  dismal  than  the  day  before.  The  young  men  sent  to  help  us, 
far  from  encouraging  more  people  to  be  vaccinated,  often  conspired  with 
the  head  of  the  household  to  drag  some  servant  or  slave  girl  to  be 
injected  just  to  put  an  additional  number  on  our  record  board. 

On  market  day  there  was  pandemonium  at  the  town's  two  gates  as 
the  local  police  refused  to  allow  any  peasant  to  leave  unless  vaccine  was 
administered.  Most  of  them  were  minority  tribesmen,  long  oppressed  by 
the  ruling  ethnic  group,  the  Hans.  They  were  terrified  of  our  needles  and 
concluded  this  was  yet  another  form  of  punishment. 

The  lessons  learned  from  this  initiation  into  public  health  work  were 
several:  Adequate  health  education  should  precede  inoculation  so  the 
public  understands  the  need  for  such  action.  Motivated  students  can  be 
a  great  help.  Inoculation  should  never  be  forced  and  police  action  is 
uncalled  for.  Reaction  to  inoculation  (swelling,  pain)  should  be  adequate- 
ly explained  and  simple  home  remedies  advised.  This  should  be  part  of 
the  health  education  content. 

A  week  after  our  arrival  in  Kaiyuan,  a  telegram  from  our  school 
brought  us  back  to  Kunming  for  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 
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Internship  with  the  Chinese 
Red  Cross  Medical  Relief 
Corps 

While  in  a  class  in  January  1940,  I  caught  the  excited  voice  of  my 
classmate,  Chi  Su-hua  from  across  the  room.  "Heard  about  applications 
for  internships  with  the  Chinese  Red  Cross  Medical  Relief  Corps?"  When 
I  shook  my  head,  he  led  me  to  the  school's  bulletin  board. 

A  letter  in  printed  characters  read — The  Chinese  Red  Cross  Medical 
Relief  Corps  is  offering  internships  to  ten  graduates  of  accredited  medical 
schools.  Supervised  training  will  include  three  months  in  the  base  hospital 
in  Kweiyang  followed  by  nine  months  at  designated  army  divisional 
hospitals. 

"Thinking  of  applying?"  I  asked  Chi. 

"Might  get  more  case  variety  and  practical  experience  than  we  would 
here  in  Kunming." 

Yen,  another  classmate,  chimed  in.  "How  about  the  specialties  like 
obstetrics,  gynecology  and  pediatrics?  You  wouldn't  get  any  of  those  in 
the  army." 

A  good  rotating  internship  in  the  major  clinical  specialties  was  very 
much  in  our  thoughts  as  final  examinations  drew  near.  The  war  had 
shortened  our  medical  curriculum  by  a  semester  so  we  banked  our  hopes 
on  a  well-rounded  internship  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  training. 
Only  two  hospitals  in  the  city  made  internships  available.  The  Kunming 
Municipal  Hospital  with  two  hundred  beds  offered  good  case  variety  but 
the  overall  management  and  staff  were  poor.  The  Hui  Tien,  a  privately 
run  missionary  hospital,  had  an  excellent  staff  but  a  total  capacity  of  only 
one  hundred  beds.  Neither  hospital  could  provide  us  with  the  experience 
of  caring  for  a  diversity  of  patients  combined  with  systematic  teaching 
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and  supervision.  The  size  of  our  class,  thirty-five  in  all,  further  narrowed 
the  opportunities  for  each  student  to  obtain  a  rewarding  internship.  The 
possibility  of  a  third  source  for  training  stirred  immediate  interest  but 
most  of  our  class  felt  as  Yen  did,  that  the  lack  of  specialty  experience 
was  a  definite  deterrent.  There  was  also  the  question  of  the  Corps  itself 
and  what  it  had  to  offer. 

The  Chinese  Red  Cross  Medical  Relief  Corps  was  organized  just 
before  the  fall  of  Nanking  in  1937  by  Doctor  Robert  Lim,  internationally 
renowned  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College. 
He  was  able  to  attract  top-ranking  physicians  and  surgeons  from 
RU.M.C.  to  form  a  core  group  around  which  a  considerable  number  of 
well-qualified  doctors  and  nurses  were  recruited  to  serve  at  army  base 
hospitals.  The  corps  had  the  full  support  of  the  government  and  the  army; 
but,  what  was  more  significant,  it  had  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  millions 
of  overseas  Chinese  because  Robert  Lim,  himself,  was  an  overseas 
Chinese  from  Malaya.  Chinese  living  abroad  overwhelmingly  supported 
the  war  effort  but  were  skeptical  about  contributing  directly  to  the 
government.  In  Robert  Lim  they  saw  a  self-sacrificing  patriot  and  an 
illustrious  scientist  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  casualties  of  the  war. 

Contributions  earmarked  for  Dr.  Lim  and  the  Corps  poured  into 
China  by  way  of  the  Burma  Road  and  through  French  Indo-China.  The 
most  visible  evidence  to  us  in  Kunming  were  the  fleets  of  Studebaker 
trucks,  canvas-canopied,  loaded  with  medical  supplies,  passing  through 
the  city  on  their  way  to  the  Corp's  base  in  Kweiyang.  Each  truck  had 
printed  on  its  side  in  both  English  and  Chinese  "Donated  by  the  Overseas 
Chinese  of  XXX."  One  could  read  off  the  names  of  cities  all  over  the 
world  where  Chinese  immigrants  tended  to  congregate.  One  day  I  saw  a 
truck  donated  by  the  Chinese  Benevolent  Society  of  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
wrote  to  my  mother  that  "our  donation"  was  seeing  action  against  the 
Japanese.  She  answered  that  she  had  spread  the  exciting  news  to  her 
friends  and  it  influenced  her  decision  to  join  a  picket  line  protesting  the 
shipping  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan.  This  was  a  remarkable  feat  for  my 
mother  who  was  the  very  soul  of  timidity. 

After  supper  on  the  day  the  announcement  arrived,  Chi  and  I  met 
outside  the  school  gate  and  we  fell  in  step  as  we  walked  up  the  unpaved 
street.  For  a  while  only  the  sound  of  crunching  gravel  broke  the  silence; 
then  Chi  turned  to  face  me.  "You're  thinking  of  joining  the  Corps,  aren't 
you?" 
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I  did  not  answer  his  query  directly.  "Remember  those  days  in 
Shanghai  when  we  were  locked  inside  the  concession  with  the  war  going 
on  all  around  us,  how  frustrated  and  useless  we  felt?  Here  we  are  in  free 
China  with  a  chance  to  do  something  for  the  war.  Don't  you  think  it's 
time  for  action?  Yes,  I'm  certainly  going  to  sign  up.  How  about  you?" 

Chi  looked  at  me  earnestly.  "I  feel  as  you  do;  you  know  that.  My 
only  concern  is  the  kind  of  training  we'll  get.  I'm  not  worried  about  the 
three  months  in  the  base  hospital.  All  the  best  doctors  are  probably 
concentrated  there.  It's  the  nine  months  in  the  field.  What  if  we  are  left 
alone  to  fend  for  ourselves  with  no  one  to  teach  or  supervise  us?  All  that 
time  will  be  wasted." 

"We  can't  think  only  of  our  training.  These  are  extraordinary  times," 
I  said  with  some  impatience.  "What  if  we  don't  get  a  well-rounded 
internship?  We  can  make  it  up  afterwards.  Besides,  the  year's  experience 
will  be  useful." 

Chi  smiled.  "It's  easy  for  you  take  a  chance  with  the  Corps.  You  can 
always  go  back  to  the  States  for  advanced  training.  However,  I  agree.  Our 
first  priority  should  be  service  and  to  try  to  make  the  most  of  our  year's 
experience.  I'll  see  if  we  can't  get  others  in  our  class  to  join." 

In  March  1940  ten  of  us  climbed  aboard  a  Red  Cross  truck  assigned 
to  us  from  the  base  in  Kweiyang.  The  rest  of  our  class  and  the  faculty 
gave  us  a  rousing  send  off.  We  sat  or  lay  on  canvas  bags  filled  with  our 
bedding  and  personal  effects.  The  truck  jolted  along  the  narrow  unpaved 
road,  and  soon  we  were  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  dust.  The  straight 
stretch  of  road  did  not  last  long  before  we  felt  twists  and  turns  and  heard 
the  frequent  shifting  of  gears  and,  eventually,  the  complaining  whine  of 
the  motor  as  the  truck  struggled  up  the  steep  incline.  We  had  come  to  the 
Wumeng  mountain  range  which  made  up  the  common  border  of  Yunnan 
and  Kweichou  provinces.  On  a  particularly  steep  gradient  the  truck  made 
several  wavering  attempts  forward,  then  finally  came  to  a  halt  and  slowly 
started  to  slip  backward.  Alarmed,  we  rushed  to  the  back  of  the  truck, 
lifted  the  canvas  flap,  and  made  ready  to  jump  to  safety.  It  was  then  that 
we  noticed  the  driver's  apprentice  bolt  from  the  cab  door  holding  a  good 
sized  rock  in  his  arms.  He  ran  to  the  back  of  the  truck  and  deftly  jammed 
the  rock  under  one  of  the  rear  tires,  effectively  preventing  all  of  us 
ending  up  in  the  ravine  below.  That  this  maneuver  had  been  learned 
through  tragic  experience  was  attested  by  the  rusting  carcasses  of 
overturned  trucks  along  the  mountain  side  and  valleys. 
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Just  before  sunset  the  truck  rolled  to  a  stop  beside  a  clump  of  wooden 
shacks  clinging  precariously  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  driver 
shouted  to  us  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  cab,  "We  stop  here  for  the 
night.  Go  into  the  inn,  get  rooms  and  something  to  eat.  We  start  at  six 
tomorrow  morning." 

We  eased  our  aching  bodies  off  the  truck  and  laughed  at  each  other's 
dust-caked  faces,  "We're  really  the  proverbial  ni-houtze  (mud-monkeys) 
now,"  one  of  our  group  remarked. 

A  fat,  jovial  man  met  us  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  He  was  the  innkeeper, 
and  judging  from  the  dirty  food-stained  apron  he  wore,  he  probably 
doubled  for  the  waiter.  Showing  us  to  our  rooms,  he  pointed  to  a  stone 
trough  filled  with  water  fed  from  a  nearby  spring.  It  took  several  basins 
of  the  numbing  cold  water  to  wash  our  faces  and  hands  clean.  With  our 
stomachs  clamoring  for  food,  we  quickly  went  to  the  dining  room  where 
a  large  round  table  was  already  set  for  us. 

"Do  you  eat  hot  or  not?"  the  innkeeper  asked.  By  "hot"  he  did  not 
mean  temperature  but  the  degree  of  spiciness.  We  all  shook  our  heads, 
but  when  the  meat  and  vegetable  dishes  came,  all  of  them  were  so  spicy 
hot  that  tears  rolled  down  our  cheeks  as  we  rushed  for  tea  to  soothe  our 
burning  throats.  Our  driver  and  his  apprentice,  sitting  at  a  nearby  table, 
laughed.  "When  you  say  you  don't  eat  hot,  the  cook  doesn't  add  dried 
pepper,  that's  all.  The  wok  is  always  spicy  hot.  There's  nothing  you  can 
do  about  that!" 

I  took  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  our  driver  and 
found  he  was  a  native  of  Hankow,  an  important  railway  hub  and  a  busy 
port  on  the  Yangtze  River.  After  the  fall  of  Hankow  in  1938  he  joined 
the  Corps  as  a  driver.  "I  like  my  job.  It's  not  like  working  for  the  govern- 
ment where  you  don't  know  whether  the  next  week's  pay  is  coming  or 
not,"  he  said.  He  delivered  medical  supplies  from  the  center  in  Kweiyang 
to  the  teams  working  at  divisional  hospitals  and  took  back  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  base  hospitals  in  the  rear.  "Our  trucks  are  equipped  with 
three  tiers  of  litters  and  we  can  transport  the  men  back  fast,"  he  added 
proudly. 

The  roar  of  many  motors  woke  us  as  the  drivers  warmed  up  their 
trucks.  In  the  misty  half-light  the  ghostly  figures  moved  about  loading 
and  checking  and  testing  their  vehicles.  Evidently  many  more  loads  of 
people  arrived  during  the  night  as  there  were  crowds  surrounding  the  coal 
stoves.  Everyone  held  mugs  of  boiling  hot  water  in  their  two  hands  and 
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stamped  their  feet  in  the  bitter  cold.  At  several  thousand  feet  altitude, 
March  was  still  winter  here.  Before  we  finished  breakfast  our  driver  was 
already  calling  for  us  to  load  up  and  be  off. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  traveled  across  Kweichow  Province, 
climbing  range  after  range  of  mountains  through  a  misty  rain  that  never 
seemed  to  cease.  The  landscape  was  just  as  dreary — grey  rock  inter- 
spersed with  brown,  the  bits  of  terraced  land  showing  just  a  hint  of 
vegetation.  Truly,  Kweichou  was  living  up  to  the  age  old  adage: 

"The  skies  are  never  clear  for  more  than  three  days, 
The  fields  are  never  level  for  more  than  three  feet, 
A  man  seldom  has  more  than  three  fen  to  his  name. " 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Kunming,  we  arrived 
at  our  destination,  Kweiyang,  capital  of  Kweichow  Province.  Tu-yun- 
guan,  central  headquarters  of  the  Corps,  nestled  in  the  hills  about  ten 
miles  south  of  the  city.  After  unloading  our  gear  we  asked  a  passerby  the 
way  to  the  personnel  office. 

Dr.  Yung,  formerly  head  of  the  radiology  department  at  P.U.M.C., 
was  in  charge  of  technical  personnel.  "Welcome  to  the  Corps.  You  are 
the  first  group  of  interns  to  join  us,  and  I  hope  the  year  you  spend  with 
us  will  be  profitable,"  he  began  amicably. 

He  explained  that  the  patients  in  Tu-yun-guan  Hospital  were  referred 
from  hospitals  closer  to  the  front  because  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
problems  which  required  special  facilities  and  care.  He  quickly  added, 
"You  will  be  trained  in  these  skills,  of  course,  but  the  focus  of  your 
internship  will  be  on  the  innovative,  practical  yet  scientifically-based 
methods  and  procedures  which  have  evolved  from  this  center  and  are 
especially  adapted  to  conditions  you  will  meet  in  the  field." 

During  the  next  four  months  we  were  taught  the  most  effective  and 
economical  treatment  for  the  commonest  of  medical  conditions  found 
among  the  troops.  As  an  example,  for  dysentery  we  used  sodium  sulfate 
and  sulfonamide;  for  malaria,  quinine  tablets,  of  which  the  Corps  had  a 
plentiful  supply  from  Java;  and  for  pain,  aspirin  and  selectively  dispensed 
morphine.  Not  only  did  this  simplistic  approach  facilitate  mass  treatment, 
often  carried  out  by  poorly  trained  health  personnel,  but  these  essential 
supplies  were  easily  supplied  by  donating  agencies.  In  addition,  more 
sophisticated  supplies  and  equipment  were  reserved  for  the  base  hospitals. 
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We  were  trained  in  public  health  and  sanitation,  particularly  in  waste 
disposal  and  insuring  a  safe  water  supply.  In  surgery  we  were  drilled  in 
the  step-by-step  method  of  treating  fresh  wounds  and  the  proper  fixation 
of  fractures  for  safe  transportation.  Many  of  the  surgical  procedures  were 
refined  and  adapted  from  the  lessons  acquired  from  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  not  long  ended.  In  fact,  a  number  of  volunteers  had  arrived  recently 
from  Spain  to  join  our  ranks  as  doctors,  nurses  and  laboratory  techni- 
cians. I  remember  particularly  an  Austrian  physician  whom  I  often  met 
and  delighted  with  my  school-book  German,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
us  both.  There  were  four  Polish  laboratory  technicians  who  adapted  to  our 
group  very  well  because  they  were  used  to  a  hard  life  in  Spain  and  were 
innovative  in  working  with  scarce  equipment  and  supplies.  The  most 
famous  of  the  volunteers  was  the  Canadian  surgeon,  Norman  Bethune, 
whose  concept  of  early  operation  on  battle  wounds  and  proper  transporta- 
tion to  avoid  further  injury  was  tested  successfully  in  Spain  and  adopted 
by  the  Chinese  Red  Cross.  He  had  gone  to  help  the  Communist  Eight 
Route  Army  in  Northwest  China.  There  he  worked  arduously  organizing 
his  system  of  early  treatment  of  war  wounds,  operating  close  to  the  front 
lines  constantly  and  teaching  his  methods  to  others.  In  November  1939 
he  died  of  septicemia  caused  by  a  self-inflicted  wound  while  operating 
without  the  benefit  of  gloves.  His  total  stay  in  China  was  only  twenty 
months. 

We  became  a  heterogeneous  group — Polish,  Germans  and  Austrians 
from  Spain,  overseas  Chinese  from  the  United  States  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  countrymen  from  most  of  China's  provinces.  The  common  denomina- 
tor motivating  us  all,  regardless  of  our  origins,  was  the  humanitarian  urge 
to  heal  and  to  be  productive  in  the  indomitable  fight  against  the  enemy, 
Japan. 

After  having  worked  in  city  hospitals  with  their  rapid  turnover  of 
acutely  ill  patients  and  being  accustomed  to  elaborate  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  it  was  difficult  to  adapt  to  the  base  hospital  with 
its  chronic  patient  population  and  its  simple  standardized  procedures.  For 
example,  chronic  leg  ulcers  because  of  mismanaged  gunshot  wounds, 
required  daily  changes  of  dressings.  The  type  of  irrigating  solution  varied 
depending  on  the  appearance  and  the  quantity  of  pus.  For  large  quantities 
of  thick,  yellowish  pus  we  used  a  chlorine  solution;  for  minimum 
infection,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  for  healing  wounds,  normal  saline. 
More  experienced  doctors  diagnosed  and  treated  the  more  difficult  cases 
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and  we  Corps  members  only  listened  during  ward  rounds.  During  surgical 
operations  we  held  the  retractors  (instruments  to  allow  the  surgeon  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  operative  field)  and  seldom  saw  what  was  done 
because  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  blocked  the  view. 

Some  members  of  our  group  grumbled,  "All  we  see  are  chronic 
illnesses,  and  they  are  all  treated  according  to  the  Corp's  manual.  Any 
nurse  can  do  the  job.  We  came  here  for  an  internship.  What  kind  of 
training  do  you  call  this?" 

As  the  end  of  our  training  approached,  dissatisfaction  increased. 
Discontent  was  magnified  when  Dr.  Yung  announced  that  because  of  the 
shortage  of  doctors,  each  of  us  would  have  to  lead  a  team  of  five  male 
nurses  and  work  at  battalion  level.  He  reassured  us  we  would  be  close 
enough  to  experienced  doctors  to  call  for  help  when  it  was  needed. 
Inwardly  we  questioned  whether  this  would  be  possible  under  field 
conditions.  This  led  to  some  members  openly  advocating  that  our  group 
return  to  the  medical  school  for  reassignment.  Chi  and  I  strongly 
disagreed. 

"Here  we  are,  just  given  our  assignments  and  we  back  out  without 
even  trying  because  we  are  afraid  of  difficulties?  What  will  the  Corps 
think?  What  will  our  school  think?" 

"I  don't  care  what  they  think,"  retorted  Chien,  the  principal  objector 
in  our  group.  "You  don't  see  newly-recruited  P.U.M.C.  doctors  assigned 
to  the  field  (I  found  this  not  to  be  true  as  later  my  team's  supervisor  was 
a  P.U.M.C.  surgeon).  This  whole  place  is  dominated  by  people  from 
P.U.M.C.  It's  outright  factionalism!" 

In  my  experience  this  was  not  the  first  time  "factionalism,"  real  or 
imagined,  had  been  used  to  mask  personal  biases.  In  Shanghai,  shopkeep- 
ers looked  down  on  anyone  who  spoke  Mandarin,  the  dialect  of  the 
Northern  provinces.  In  Peking,  Cantonese  students  were  often  called 
"southern  barbarians."  It  was  factionalism  in  its  most  violent  form  that 
divided  friends  from  friends  and  relatives  from  relatives  as  China  later 
suffered  the  trauma  and  destruction  of  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

I  avoided  further  discussion  with  the  group  because  I  was  determined 
to  remain  with  the  Corps  regardless  of  what  the  others  decided.  I  felt  I 
was  part  of  the  action  for  the  first  time  and  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
world-wide  enthusiastic  support  given  by  the  overseas  Chinese.  After  all, 
I  was  one  of  them.  How  could  I  let  them  down? 

Soon  afterwards  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  southern  front  in 
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Kwangsi  Province.  Later  I  heard  the  rest  of  the  group  had  begrudgingly 
accepted  their  assigned  posts  after  varying  periods  of  negotiations  with 
Dr.  Yung.  I  felt  relieved  that  the  "face"  of  Shanghai  Medical  College  had 
been  saved. 

With  excitement  and  some  trepidation  I  stepped  into  the  cab  of  the 
ambulance-truck,  laden  with  medical  supplies,  that  took  me  to  the 
southern  front — excitement  because  of  the  challenge  of  independently 
working  as  a  doctor  for  the  first  time  in  a  war  zone.  Yet  I  wondered  if 
after  all  the  years  of  training,  I  would  have  the  confidence  to  meet  these 
challenges  successfully.  A  favorite  Chinese  saying  came  to  mind,  "How 
can  one  catch  tiger  cubs  without  entering  the  tiger's  lair?" 

I  tried  to  anticipate  the  risks  and  difficulties  that  lay  ahead  and  was 
determined  to  come  out  victoriously. 
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With  the  Team  in  the  Field 


The  truck  loaded  with  medical  supplies  took  me  south  to  Liuchou, 
the  city  famous  for  its  wood  coffins.  The  saying  "When  your  time  comes, 
die  in  Liuchou"  was  a  direct  praise  for  that  city's  coffin's  lasting 
properties.  At  the  regional  office  of  the  Corps  I  met  Dr.  Liu  Ching-tung, 
my  supervisor  and  backup.  Liu  was  an  overseas  Chinese  from  Hawaii,  a 
graduate  from  P.U.M.C.  who  had  served  two  years'  residency  in  general 
surgery.  I  could  not  have  asked  for  a  better  teacher.  Unlike  many  of  my 
Hawaiian  friends  during  my  university  days,  Liu  was  a  quiet,  modest, 
dedicated  man  who  took  pride  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language 
and  culture.  I  took  an  immediate  liking  to  him.  My  confidence,  which  had 
been  shaken  the  past  four  months  at  the  base  hospital,  seemed  about  to 
be  restored.  I  eagerly  asked  him  about  conditions  at  the  front  and  how 
our  teams  functioned.  When  we  were  alone,  it  seemed  natural  for  us  to 
speak  in  English,  for  it  was  the  language  we  could  best  express  ourselves 
in  although  on  all  other  occasions  we  spoke  in  Mandarin. 

"There's  not  much  fighting  going  on  just  now,  only  some  harrassment 
by  our  troops  occasionally.  The  Japanese  occupy  Nanning  (third  largest 
city  in  the  province)  and  are  preparing  to  invade  French  Indo-China  to 
the  west.  Our  army  divisional  headquarters  are  at  Bin-yang,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  front.  Dr.  Shen  and  I  have  teams  like  yours.  Our  three 
teams  are  stationed  with  the  battalions  within  ten  miles  of  each  other  and 
are  linked  by  military  telephone — when  it  works,"  he  added  ruefully. 

"What  sort  of  cases  are  you  seeing?"  Whether  I  would  be  able  to 
handle  them  was  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

"Mostly  old,  infected  wounds  and  lots  of  dysentery  and  malnutrition. 
Not  much  you  can  do  except  to  get  them  well  enough  for  transfer.  The 
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battalions  want  every  able-bodied  man  up  front.  They  can't  be  burdened 
with  casualties." 

Somewhat  reassured  I  prepared  to  go  south  to  Bin-yang  with  David, 
for  that  was  Liu's  English  name.  As  the  motor  road  was  impassable 
because  of  recent  rains,  we  had  to  take  a  river  launch,  then  finish  the 
journey  by  foot.  We  walked  for  miles  on  the  earthen  ridges  that  separated 
the  plots  of  rice  paddies,  often  slipping  on  the  narrow  footing  and 
sloshing  in  the  viscid  mud.  It  was  hot,  humid  and  tiring,  yet  what 
impressed  me  most  at  the  time  was  the  pervading  fragrance  of  the  ripened 
grain  ready  for  harvest,  a  scent  I  would  not  soon  forget.  Little  wonder  the 
ancient  poets  described  rice  cooked  from  newly  harvested  grain  as  food 
for  the  Gods.  All  along  the  way  we  talked  about  teachers  and  friends  we 
both  knew  at  Yenching,  as  David  had  completed  his  pre-med  studies 
there  three  years  ahead  of  me.  I  was  surprised  that  Tan  Bin-bin,  my 
classmate,  was  David's  girl  friend  and  that  he  was  receiving  letters  from 
her  addressed  to  the  Bin-yang  post  office.  This  was  encouraging  news  as 
it  meant  Ssu-yi  and  I  could  communicate  however  long  it  took. 

We  arrived  at  a  village,  similar  to  many  on  the  way,  distinguished 
only  by  the  red  cross  flag  fluttering  in  front  of  a  grey  brick  house.  David 
walked  in  and  introduced  me  to  the  five  male  nurses,  my  team  mates. 
They  were  a  young  lot,  middle  school  students  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
years  old.  Kao,  my  head  nurse,  was  a  second-year  nursing  student  when 
he  quit  school  to  join  the  corps.  He  was  a  tremendous  help  to  me  in  those 
early  days.  More  mature  than  the  others,  he  had  the  good  nurse's 
attributes  of  meticulous  organization,  excellent  technique  and  boundless 
compassion.  He  also  had  a  possessive  team  loyalty  which  meant  getting 
the  best  instruments  and  equipment  from  the  supply  base  or  through 
negotiation  with  the  head  nurses  of  the  other  two  teams.  He  managed  to 
get  the  only  microscope  allotted  to  our  three  teams  because  I  had 
mentioned  my  experience  in  the  pathology  laboratory.  Completing  our 
contingent  was  Lao  Tien,  team  cook,  who  could  scrounge  up  marvelous 
meals  from  local  produce.  He  made  it  a  point  to  be  especially  friendly  to 
fishermen  and  butchers  so  that  we  had  the  freshest  fish  and  the  best  cuts 
of  meat  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  morning  after  I  arrived,  Kao  took  me  on  rounds  to  acquaint  me 
with  my  patients.  The  wards  were  simply  rooms  or  passageways  in 
houses  requisitioned  by  the  army  and  there  was  neither  furniture  nor 
sanitary  facilities.  I  was  shocked  when  Kao  opened  the  first  door  and  I 
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found  two  stark  naked  emaciated  men  lying  on  the  earthen  floor  with 
liquid  excrement  smeared  all  over  their  bodies.  The  stench  was  horrible. 
It  was  an  effort  just  to  stay  in  the  room. 

"Dysentery  and  malnutrition  in  their  last  stages,"  Kao  remarked  as  he 
lifted  a  coarse  bowl  of  water  to  the  parched  lips  of  the  two  men.  "We  try 
to  keep  them  decently  clean  by  washing  them  twice  a  day  but  it's  no 
use,"  he  added.  Most  of  the  medical  patients  in  the  other  rooms  had 
dysentery  but  with  varying  degrees  of  malnutrition.  In  a  separate 
compound  the  nurses  changed  dressings  for  patients  with  chronic  leg 
ulcers,  usually  the  result  of  improper  care  of  the  initial  gunshot  or  shell 
wounds.  The  state  of  nutrition  accounted  for  the  slowness  with  which  the 
wounds  healed.  Kao  took  me  to  a  room  where  a  single  patient  lay  groan- 
ing, his  face  contorted  with  pain. 

"He  has  a  severe  infection  of  the  left  leg  and  it  looks  worse  today," 
Kao  whispered.  The  leg  was  swollen  to  twice  its  size  and  the  dullish 
purple  skin  was  stretched  so  taut  that  it  looked  shiny  and  about  to  crack. 

"We'll  have  to  incise  and  drain  that  leg  now.  Do  you  have  a  sterile 
set  ready?"  I  asked  Kao. 

"Yes,  I'll  get  it  right  away."  Before  he  turned  to  leave  he  murmured, 
"We're  down  to  our  last  can  of  ether.  It  may  not  be  enough."  The  patient 
overheard  Kao's  last  remark. 

"Go  ahead  and  cut,  I  can  stand  it — anything  to  get  rid  of  this  constant 
pain  and  fever,"  he  groaned. 

We  carried  him  to  the  stone-paved  courtyard — at  least  it  was  cleaner 
than  the  dirt  floor — and  swabbed  the  leg  with  iodine  and  then  with 
alcohol.  After  Kao  indicated  the  ether  was  taking  effect,  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  cut  into  the  dependent  portion  of  the  calf.  Yellowish-green  pus 
mixed  with  blood  gushed  into  the  receiving  basin.  As  I  widened  the 
incision  to  allow  for  better  drainage,  I  glanced  upward  at  the  clenched 
jaw  and  the  beads  of  sweat  on  the  pale  forehead.  The  ether  had  not  been 
enough  to  put  him  completely  under.  I  ordered  morphine.  "You'll  be 
feeling  much  better  now  that  the  pus  is  released,"  I  comforted  the  patient 
as  we  carried  him  back  to  his  room. 

It  was  past  lunchtime  when  I  had  finished  seeing  all  my  patients,  but 
I  could  not  eat  after  what  I  had  seen.  The  image  of  those  gaunt,  skeleton- 
like shadows  of  men  haunted  me  to  no  end.  I  seemed  to  feel  their  groping 
hands  touching  me,  imploring  me  for  help,  and  I  shuddered  involuntarily. 

A  few  evenings  later  David  called  a  meeting  of  the  three  teams,  and 
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we  discussed  various  aspects  of  our  work.  We  concluded  that  the  main 
problem  with  our  patients  was  severe  malnutrition.  Once  the  level  of 
nutrition  was  raised  they  could  respond  to  medication  and  overcome  their 
disease.  The  root  cause  of  malnutrition  was  the  poor  physical  condition 
of  the  conscripts,  who  came  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  These  are  not 
volunteers  or  draftees  who  are  required  to  pass  rigid  physical  examina- 
tions to  enlist  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  West.  In  China  most 
joined  the  army  out  of  dire  necessity  or  were  forced  because  the  village 
had  a  quota  to  fulfill.  The  soldiers'  rations,  poor  as  they  were,  at  least 
filled  stomachs.  Once  attacked  with  dysentery,  however,  the  men's  lack 
of  appetite  and  poor  absorption  of  the  coarse  food  pulled  their  nutritional 
state  rapidly  downhill. 

To  correct  the  situation  we  decided  to  add  a  dietary  supplement 
consisting  of  chopped  fresh  vegetables  and  meat  cooked  with  rice  into  a 
form  of  gruel  high  in  vitamins,  protein  and  calories.  The  mixture  would 
be  palatable  and  easily  digested.  The  Corps  had  a  small  dietary  fund  for 
patients,  and  Lao  Tien  readily  agreed  to  do  the  extra  cooking.  Since  we 
were  billeted  with  a  butcher's  family,  we  were  sure  the  meat  was  fresh 
and  of  the  best  quality. 

Butchering  was  a  new  experience  for  city  dwellers  like  myself  and 
several  of  my  team  mates.  Our  landlord  bought  pigs  from  farmers  in  the 
surrounding  countryside  and  twice  a  week  on  market  day  he  would  coax 
two  pigs  into  his  courtyard.  With  the  help  of  an  assistant  he  threw  the 
pigs  on  their  sides  and  tied  their  feet.  This  brought  on  the  piercing 
squeals  which  woke  us  all.  We  watched  as  with  a  single,  precise  move- 
ment the  butcher  plunged  his  flat,  leaf-shaped  knife  straight  to  the  heart. 
A  final  desperate  squeal,  a  gurgling  of  blood  and  the  pig  lay  limp.  Next, 
a  small  bamboo  tube  was  inserted  under  the  skin  just  above  one  of  the 
pig's  knuckles,  and  the  young  assistant  blew  with  all  his  strength  into  the 
tube  until  the  outer  skin  separated  from  the  tissues  beneath  and  the  pig 
gradually  resemble  a  toy  balloon.  The  butcher  beating  on  the  carcass 
further  loosened  the  skin,  allowing  the  air  to  enter.  This  ingenious  way 
to  smooth  the  skin  of  creases  helped  the  men  scrape  off  the  hair  and 
bristles  cleanly  while  boiling  water  was  poured  on  the  animal. 

When  the  pigs  were  quartered  for  market,  my  young  nurses  would  try 
to  cajole  the  butcher  into  contributing  the  livers  and  some  lean  meat  "for 
the  sake  of  our  patriotic  soldiers."  When  that  invariably  failed,  he  would 
sell  the  organs  to  us  at  a  discount  but  not  the  meat.  As  organ  meats  were 
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nutritionally  more  valuable,  we  were  readily  satisfied. 

Lao  Tien,  himself  a  veteran  of  many  civil  wars,  understood  the  plight 
of  the  sick  men.  He  had  saved  himself  from  certain  malnutrition  by 
stealing  from  the  officers'  mess.  He  was  always  happy  chopping  meat 
and  liver,  adding  vegetables  and  condiments,  then  boiling  the  mixture 
with  rice  to  the  consistency  of  mush.  Empty  buckets  were  constantly  sent 
back  to  the  kitchen  for  more;  certainly  it  was  the  finest  tasting  and  most 
nutritious  food  our  patients  had  had  for  a  long  time.  Nutritional  improve- 
ment was  slow  but  impressive,  although  a  few  were  so  far  gone  that 
death  was  inevitable. 

Our  team's  food  allowance  was  meager,  but  we  ate  well  thanks  to 
Lao  Tien's  ingenuity.  Often  I  watched  him  help  a  lone  fisherman  haul  in 
his  nets  and  assist  in  sorting  the  squirming  fish.  Feeling  obligated,  the 
fisherman  sold  the  largest,  fattest  fish  to  our  cook  below  the  market  price. 

Before  I  put  a  stop  to  it,  the  boys  had  their  own  little  scheme  to 
improve  our  diet.  According  to  corps  regulations,  we  were  responsible  for 
the  health  care  of  members  of  the  community  in  which  we  practiced. 
Western-trained  doctors  were  few  and  much  sought  after,  especially  after 
home  remedies  and  traditional  doctors  failed  to  bring  relief.  This  was 
true,  particularly  with  surgical  cases.  One  day  a  fisherman  came  to  see 
me  with  a  steel  fish  hook  pierced  through  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  His 
efforts  to  remove  it  caused  extreme  pain,  and  the  wound  was  already 
infected.  He  had  tried  plasters  and  other  remedies  to  no  avail.  It  was  a 
simple  matter  to  cut  the  exposed  barb  portion  with  pliers  and  slip  the  rest 
of  the  hook  out.  The  wound  was  irrigated,  dead  tissue  trimmed  and  the 
hand  bandaged.  After  a  few  changes  of  dressing,  the  wound  healed.  The 
grateful  fisherman  brought  me  a  bundle  of  dried  noodles  and  a  live 
chicken.  I  explained  that  the  Corps  gave  its  services  free  but  could  not 
dissuade  him. 

Soon  farmers  came  to  me  with  various  illnesses,  particularly  surgical 
conditions  from  boils  to  toothaches.  I  had  a  problem  with  the  latter 
because  our  one  pair  of  dental  forceps  was  for  molar  teeth.  I  was  fairly 
good  at  injecting  novocaine  to  anesthetize  the  lower  jaw  so  that  removal 
of  the  offending  molar  was  painless.  For  other  teeth  I  had  neither  the 
forceps  nor  the  anesthetizing  expertise  so  I  soon  became  known  as  the 
doctor  to  go  to  if  the  bad  tooth  was  one  in  the  lower  jaw.  Each  satisfied 
patient  would  bring  a  gift  of  food,  urged  by  the  boys  suggestion  that 
although  the  team's  services  were  free,  farm  produce  would  be  appreciat- 
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ed.  When  I  heard  about  this  I  called  the  boys  together  and  ordered  their 
scheme  must  stop  as  it  was  just  another  form  of  extortion.  All  our 
materials  was  contributed,  often  at  great  sacrifice.  Our  food  allowance 
provided  a  diet  much  better  than  what  the  average  farmer  ate.  In  addition, 
the  Corps  paid  us  a  monthly  stipend  which  allowed  us  to  buy  what  we 
needed. 

My  Corps  stipend  could  not  compare  with  that  of  the  lowest  level 
civil  servant's,  but  it  gave  me  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction  since  it  was  the 
first  time  since  my  arrival  in  China  that  I  did  not  have  to  rely  on  my 
father  for  financial  support.  In  the  past,  he  had  sent  me  checks  in 
American  dollars  by  registered  mail.  I  would  then  cash  the  amount  I 
needed  into  yuan.  To  prevent  my  family  from  undue  worry  I  gave  them 
Ssu-yi's  address  in  Shanghai  as  my  brother  Elbert  had  moved  with  his 
whole  family  to  Los  Angeles  in  1938.  I  asked  Ssu-yi  to  transfer  a  letter 
to  my  father  in  which  I  explained  our  medical  school  might  move  from 
Kunming  and  that  as  an  intern  I  no  longer  needed  support  from  home. 
For  the  year  I  was  with  the  Corps  I  never  revealed  to  my  parents  that  I 
was  at  the  southern  front. 

In  October  1940,  Japanese  observation  planes  were  flying  more  fre- 
quently over  our  village.  Instinctively,  we  took  down  the  Red  Cross  flag, 
stopped  what  we  were  doing  and  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  making  sure  we 
removed  or  covered  all  reflecting  pieces  of  metal  or  glass.  There  were 
reports  of  bombing  and  strafing  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  David  returned 
from  a  meeting  at  divisional  headquarters  with  orders  to  prepare  for  the 
march  toward  Nanning.  The  bulk  of  the  Japanese  army  had  evacuated  that 
city  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  Indo-China  border,  but  some  rear  guard 
action  was  expected  before  our  troops  could  occupy  Nanning. 

Under  Kao's  direction  all  our  equipment  and  supplies  were  packed 
into  metal  cases,  each  legibly  marked.  Lao  Tien  used  his  huge  wok  to 
hold  all  his  kitchen  utensils.  It  was  a  dark  moonless  night  as  a  group  of 
village  women  conscripted  by  the  army  stood  outside  our  door.  Silently 
they  attached  ropes  which  suspended  our  metal  cases  from  the  ends  of 
their  shoulder  poles  and  with  a  heave  they  were  off.  The  silence  of  the 
night  was  broken  only  by  the  sounds  of  rhythmically  shuffling  feet  and 
labored  breathing  accompanied  by  a  muted  "hung  ha,  hay  ha. ..hung  ha, 
hay  ha..."  synchronized  with  each  step.  The  women  kept  up  such  a  fast, 
relentless  pace  that  soon  they  left  us  far  behind.  I  had  often  heard  of  the 
strength  and  stamina  of  Kwangsi  women;  now  I  had  visual  proof  of  it.  I 
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recalled  Ssu-yi's  description  of  the  hard-working  women  of  Kiangsi, 
where  she  worked  as  a  teacher.  Women  in  the  village  had  always  had  a 
hard  life.  No  wonder  my  father  insisted  that  my  mother,  born  and  brought 
up  in  Ventura,  California,  had  no  notion  of  how  difficult  village  life  was. 

At  dawn  we  had  orders  to  stop  at  a  partially  abandoned  village  and 
prepare  to  receive  casualties.  Our  equipment  and  supplies  were  stacked 
neatly  under  a  banyan  tree,  the  women  carriers  having  left  hours  before 
we  arrived.  Lao  Tien  started  a  fire  and  Kao  carefully  arranged  our 
surgical  supplies  into  a  large  pressure  cooker  that  served  well  for 
sterilization.  We  chose  a  relatively  clean  room  and  strung  our  huge 
mosquito  net  to  its  four  corners.  Within  the  confines  of  the  net  we  placed 
a  makeshift  operating  table,  a  sturdy  one  that  had  recently  supported  the 
departed  family's  ancestral  tablets.  The  mosquito  net  was  necessary  to 
prevent  flies  and  other  insects  from  contaminating  our  operative  field. 

Soon  the  casualties  appeared,  directed  and  aided  by  Dr.  Shen's  team 
which  was  closest  to  the  fighting.  Kao,  the  most  experienced  of  both 
David's  and  my  team,  acted  as  triage  nurse.  He  directed  the  walking 
wounded  soldiers,  those  with  flesh  wounds  that  required  cleansing  and 
bandaging,  to  one  group  of  nurses.  Those  with  penetrating  wounds  of 
body  cavities  went  directly  into  the  operating  room  where  David  and  I 
operated  with  the  assistance  of  an  instrument  nurse.  Fractures  of  arms  and 
legs  were  immobilized  in  special  steel  frames  used  with  success  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  transported  to  the  division  field  hospital,  as  were 
the  post-operative  patients.  The  experience  gained  at  the  base  in  Kwei- 
yang  came  in  handy;  I  was  grateful  for  that  and  for  David's  help. 

A  week  later  we  marched  with  division  headquarters  into  Nanning. 
The  city  had  been  left  intact  by  the  Japanese  army,  but  the  long-suffering 
population  had  endured  shortages  of  every  kind.  People  flocked  to  our 
hastily  set  up  clinic  to  be  treated  for  their  neglected  ills.  We  helped  a 
British  missionary  doctor  and  a  French  priest  with  medical  and  surgical 
supplies  we  could  spare  and  assisted  the  doctor  in  an  operation.  I  felt 
awkward  when  the  doctor  prayed  just  before  the  operation  commenced. 
I  was  not  a  Christian  then  but  realized  we  would  need  all  the  help 
possible,  spiritual  included,  in  treating  that  particular  patient.  He  had  a 
complicated  aneurysm  of  a  major  artery.  The  operation  took  four  hours 
but  was  successful. 

The  month  we  spent  in  Nannng  was  a  period  for  reorganization, 
replenishment  and  reassignment.  David  and  Shen  had  orders  to  lead  their 
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teams  into  Kwangtung  Province  and  my  team  to  troops  near  the  Indo- 
China  border.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  David.  He  had  taught  me  skills  not 
learned  from  textbooks  or  lectures,  but  what  I  valued  most  was  the 
warmth  of  our  friendship,  of  confidences  we  gladly  shared.  When  I 
grasped  his  hand  in  farewell,  I  never  in  my  wildest  dreams  thought  that 
three  years  later  I  would  be  best  man  at  his  wedding  with  Bin-bin  at 
Wellesley  College  near  Boston. 

The  Japanese  army  had  sunk  the  few  steam  launches  that  plied  the 
Zuo  River  from  Nanning  to  Lungchow  (one  of  the  border  towns  into 
Indo-China)  so  we  had  to  negotiate  for  passage  on  a  wooden  canoe 
paddled  by  sheer  manpower.  The  boat  was  large  enough  to  stow  all  our 
supplies  in  the  bow,  leaving  a  comfortable  cabin  for  us  and  space  for  the 
boatman  and  his  wife  at  the  stern.  The  price  for  the  passage  included  two 
full  meals  a  day  and  what  wonderful  meals  they  were!  Fresh  vegetables 
bought  from  ports  and  fish  kept  alive  in  bamboo  cages  hung  over  the  side 
were  tastily  prepared  by  the  boatman's  wife.  In  the  quiet  of  the  gathering 
dusk  we  could  hear  the  plaintive  howling  of  gibbons,  which  reverberated 
against  the  sheer  rock  cliffs.  At  night  the  boat  would  be  anchored  some 
distance  from  a  town's  pier.  "Bandits  might  try  to  climb  aboard,"  said  our 
wary  boatman.  At  the  approach  to  rapids  the  boatman  waded  ashore  and 
pulled  on  a  rope  attached  to  the  prow  while  the  wife  steered.  With  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  all  the  boys  wanted  to  pull,  but  the  boatman,  with 
a  smile,  refused  help.  All  of  us  got  off  and  walked  along  the  shore  to 
lighten  the  load.  Six  days  later  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 

Lungchou  was  a  commercial  center  as  well  as  a  border  crossing.  The 
narrow  streets  were  crowded  with  hill  tribesmen  in  their  picturesque 
costumes.  Both  men  and  women  but  especially  the  women  wore  bracelets 
and  necklaces  of  beaten  silver,  many  of  fine  intricate  design.  They  spoke 
in  a  dialect  we  could  not  understand.  When  we  visited  the  silver  jewelry 
shops,  we  discovered  the  shopkeepers  understood  and  spoke  Cantonese. 
The  adventurous  Cantonese  excelled  as  merchants  so  their  dialect  became 
the  medium  of  communication.  Most  of  our  group  selected  a  few  small 
pieces  as  souvenirs. 

The  troops  we  would  serve  were  at  Zhen-Nan-Kwan  (Gate  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Southern  Barbarians),  another  border  crossing  a  day's 
march  away.  The  enemy  had  entered  and  occupied  Indo-China  without 
much  resistance  from  the  French  forces  and  now  forged  into  other  regions 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Our  troops  saw  no  action  other  than  engaging  in  the 
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ludicrous  business  of  blackmarketeering.  The  division  headquarters 
overlooked  the  border  checkpoint  where  often  I  would  see  officers  doff 
their  uniforms,  put  on  civilian  garb,  and  saunter  across  the  border  to 
barter  for  goods.  The  brothels  must  have  been  doing  a  roaring  business 
as  well.  At  my  initial  encounter  with  an  army  doctor  I  innocently 
accepted  two  cans  of  condensed  milk  made  in  France.  A  week  later  the 
doctor  took  me  aside  and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  "exchange"  a  bottle  of 
our  quinine  tablets  for  something  I  desired.  I  circumvented  the  subject 
with  some  difficulty  for  the  fellow  was  quite  persistent.  He  did  not 
understand  why  contributed  or  government  issued  goods  could  not  be 
surreptitiously  sold  for  personal  profit.  "Who  would  miss  them?"  he 
asked. 

Our  team  continued  to  care  for  the  chronically  ill  and  malnourished. 
Malaria  was  prevalent,  particularly  for  those  coming  from  non-malarial 
regions.  Shortly  after  we  arrived  I  came  down  with  falciparum  malaria 
(also  know  as  malignant  malaria),  which  I  confirmed  from  a  sample  of 
my  blood  through  the  microscope.  I  was  in  a  semi-comatous  state  for  a 
week.  My  teammates  had  repeated  bouts  of  dysentery  as  well  as  malaria. 
When  it  became  apparent  we  could  no  longer  work  effectively,  we 
applied  to  Corps  headquarters  for  sick  leave.  In  February  1941  we  began 
our  slow  journey,  retracing  our  steps  to  Nanning,  Liuchou  and  Kweiyang. 

For  the  ten  of  us  from  Shanghai  Medical  our  internship  with  the 
Corps  was  completed.  We  gathered  at  Chungking,  where  our  college  had 
moved,  and  after  a  series  of  written  and  oral  examinations  were  granted 
our  diplomas.  We  did  not  expect,  nor  was  there,  any  graduation 
ceremony — no  caps  and  gowns,  no  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  march. 
What  marching  there  was  consisted  of  getting  in  and  out  of  air  raid 
shelters  carved  out  of  the  mountainside,  for  this  was  Chungking,  capital 
of  Free  China,  and  the  focus  of  Japan's  air  attacks. 

After  graduation  most  of  my  classmates  felt  the  need  of  further 
training,  especially  the  ten  of  us  who  had  joined  the  Corps.  We  felt  we 
were  deserving  of  hospital  residencies  to  make  up  for  our  internships 
which  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  problem  was 
finding  good  residencies  in  a  war-torn  land.  I  began  to  think  seriously  of 
returning  to  the  United  States  for  advanced  training.  I  believed  I  would 
be  able  to  contribute  much  more  to  China  while  she  was  recovering  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  I  admit  the  credential  "trained  in  the  United  States" 
had  its  attraction.  It  would  give  me  an  edge  over  my  colleagues  when  it 
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came  to  job  prospects  or  entering  private  practice.  I  had  in  mind  the 
examples  of  my  brother  Elbert  and  the  many  professors  at  the  medical 
school.  There  was,  however,  a  personal  matter  I  wanted  to  settle  first. 

Ssu-yi  and  I  had  corresponded  regularly  although  our  letters  were 
often  long  delayed  or  lost  in  transit.  I  had  promised  her  when  I  left 
Shanghai  that  the  next  time  we  met  we  would  never  be  separated  again, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  marriage  proposal.  Now  that  I  was  in 
Chungking  with  regular  air  mail  service  to  Shanghai  via  Hong  Kong,  I 
sent  Ssu-yi  a  formal  proposal  and  asked  if  she  agreed  to  our  marriage  in 
Shanghai  followed  by  a  trip  to  the  States  for  further  study.  While  waiting 
for  my  exit  clearance  from  Chungking  security,  I  received  an  enthusiastic, 
positive  reply.  Since  she  lacked  a  semester  to  graduate,  she  would  apply 
for  admission  to  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles. 

My  ten  years  in  China  taught  me  that  a  marriage  was  never  a  matter 
between  two  individuals  alone  but  involved  also  the  consent  and 
acceptance  of  the  two  families  concerned.  Moreover,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  father  and  eldest  son  of  both  families  that  really  counted.  I  was 
certain  I  had  father's  and  brother  Wei-chi's  blessings — they  were  proud 
to  have  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  scholar,  Liang  Chi-chao,  as  a 
member  of  our  family.  Ssu-yi 's  widowed  mother  had  a  good  impression 
of  me  so  I  sought  the  opinion  of  her  eldest  son,  Liang  Ssu-cheng,  who 
was  doing  research  in  ancient  Chinese  architecture  in  a  remote  village  in 
northern  Szechuen  Province.  I  had  known  Ssu-cheng  and  his  wife  Phyllis 
since  my  days  in  Yenching  and  had  seen  them  as  recently  as  1940  in 
Kunming.  I  had  no  doubt  he  would  approve  but  felt  I  had  now  completed 
what  traditional  Chinese  culture  demanded.  Nevertheless  I  anxiously 
awaited  his  reply  which  was  not  long  in  coming. 
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D  ear  Arthur, 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  receive  your  letter  from  Chungking. 
From  your  previous  letters  we  knew  you  were  somewhere  in  Kwangsi 
with  the  troops  so  we  were  relieved  to  know  you  are  safe  and  will  leave 
for  Hong  Kong  soon. 

We  are  safe  from  the  bombing — the  only  advantage  of  living  in  such 
a  remote  village  as  Li  Chuang.  I  wish  I  could  say  we  are  well  but 
recently  I  have  had  a  recurrence  of  tuberculosis  that  keeps  me  pretty 
much  in  bed  all  day.  Poor  Ssu-cheng  works  so  hard  for  the  Institute*  and 
he  is  not  in  good  health  either.  I  am  such  a  burden  to  him,  but  you  know 
Ssu-cheng,  he  never  complains. 

In  your  letter  you  asked  for  our  advice  (and  our  consent?)  concerning 
your  proposed  marriage.  You  and  Ssu-yi  have  known  each  other  since 
college  days  in  Yenching.  When  two  people  can  endure  separation  so 
many  times  and  still  be  in  love,  our  advice  is — by  all  means,  do  get 
married!  Ssu-cheng  and  I  are  proud  to  have  you  as  a  brother-in-law.  We 
don't  have  a  wedding  gift  for  you,  but  if  you  by  chance  meet  my  good 
friend  Wilma  Fairbank  in  Boston,  I  have  a  few  dollars  with  her.  Perhaps 
you  can  use  them  to  buy  yourselves  a  box  of  chocolates. 

Please  write  and  tell  us  about  the  wedding.  We  are  so  happy  for  you 
both.  Ssu-cheng  sends  you  his  regards. 

Love, 
Phyllis 

June  14,  1941 


*  Institute  for  Research  in  Chinese  Architecture 
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After  receiving  Phyllis'  letter  my  mind  was  set  at  rest.  There  was  no 
doubt  I  would  be  accepted  by  the  Liang  family. 

Earlier  in  June  I  had  gone  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Chungking 
to  renew  my  passport.  While  there  I  learned  that  because  I  had  studied 
and  worked  in  China,  an  exit  permit  was  required  from  the  Chungking 
Security  Bureau.  Two  weeks  had  passed  since  I  filed  my  exit  application, 
and  still  there  was  no  word  that  it  had  been  approved.  I  was  beginning 
to  wonder  if,  as  with  many  bureaucracies  in  China,  I  would  have  to  offer 
the  clerk  a  discreet  payment  to  speed  the  process  along. 

My  only  experience  in  bribing  someone  had  happened  in  Nanning  the 
year  before.  We  had  missed  our  scheduled  ambulance  truck,  and  it  was 
imperative  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  my  team  of  sick  nurses  back  to  our 
bases  in  Kweiyang.  Although  prohibited,  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
bribe  drivers  for  transport.  After  some  discussion  with  the  group,  I  picked 
a  likely  driver,  paid  for  his  supper  and  negotiated  the  price  for  carrying 
us  to  Kweiyang.  The  deal  struck  was  just  within  the  amount  scraped 
together  from  Corps  reserves  and  our  personal  stipends  so  we  arrived  at 
our  destination  safely  but  penniless.  That  was  my  first  and  only  experi- 
ence in  bribery.  The  possibility  of  a  repeat  performance  haunted  me  as  I 
approached  the  Security  Bureau  for  the  fourth  time.  I  wondered,  does  one 
bribe  a  governmental  clerk?  It  would  be  awkward  to  invite  him  for  lunch. 
Perhaps  I  could  slip  him  some  bank  notes  in  an  envelope,  but  how  much? 
I  was  saving  every  bit  of  my  discharge  pay  for  the  plane  fare  to  Hong 
Kong  and  ship  passage  to  Shanghai.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  the  clerk 
smiling,  waving  a  sheet  in  his  hand.  What  a  relief  to  know  my  applica- 
tion had  been  approved  and  an  embarrassing  situation  averted. 

The  plane  I  boarded  was  an  old  DC-2  with  seats  for  a  dozen 
passengers  and  the  rest  of  the  cabin  stacked  with  cargo.  We  took  off  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting;  its  reflection  cast  a  restful  glow  on  the  cliffs  and 
the  confluence  of  rivers  which  surround  Chungking.  For  hours  we  flew 
over  pitch-black  terrain;  then  suddenly  searchlights  started  probing  the 
sky  as  we  flew  over  Japanese-held  Canton.  For  a  minute  our  plane  was 
caught  in  a  crossfire  of  light  and  I  instinctively  cringed,  expecting  a  burst 
of  anti-aircraft  shells  to  blow  us  to  oblivion.  Across  the  aisle  a  young 
man  sat  upright,  grasping  the  arm  rests,  his  face  strained  with  fear.  His 
neighbor,  apparently  an  experienced  flier,  spoke  soothingly  to  the 
frightened  young  man.  The  searchlights  were  turned  off  when  the 
Japanese  recognized  the  commercial  airliner. 
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Very  soon  afterwards,  a  mass  of  bright  lights  interspersed  with  red, 
green  and  blue  neon  signs  came  into  view  as  the  plane  banked  to  land  at 
Hong  Kong  airport.  Being  accustomed  to  blackouts  in  all  Chinese  cities, 
the  brilliant  lights  of  the  street  and  shops  nearly  blinded  me  as  I  stepped 
out  of  the  airport.  It  was  almost  midnight,  and  it  was  strange  to  see  so 
many  people  walking  idly  about  the  streets,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the 
plight  of  those  in  the  enemy-occupied  mainland.  I  took  a  taxi  to  the 
Kowloon  YMCA  where  I  had  been  told  accommodations  were  cheap  and 
comfortable.  It  was  a  relief  to  relax  between  clean  white  sheets  and  not 
have  to  worry  about  enemy  air  raids. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  China  Travel  Service  and  learned  that  a 
British  coastal  vessel  was  leaving  for  Shanghai  in  three  days  but,  to  my 
dismay,  all  steerage  tickets  had  been  sold.  Only  one  second  class  berth 
was  available  at  double  the  price  I  had  expected  to  pay.  It  took  nearly  all 
the  money  I  had  left.  As  my  father  had  written  that  he  was  sending  me 
a  draft  in  care  of  Ssu-yi,  I  was  not  too  worried.  The  only  embarrassing 
moment  came  when  the  ship,  after  three  days  at  sea,  was  preparing  to 
dock  and  I  had  to  face  the  dining  room  and  cabin  stewards  waiting  for 
their  customary  tips.  The  few  coins  I  had  in  my  pocket  would  have  been 
an  insult  on  top  of  a  loss  of  face  so  I  could  only  smile  and  thank  them 
for  their  excellent  service.  I  am  sure  they  could  not  understand  why  a 
passenger  who  could  afford  a  second  class  ticket  would  turn  out  to  be 
such  a  miser. 

Amidst  the  milling  crowd  on  the  pier,  I  saw  a  girl  in  white,  looking 
anxiously  toward  the  steerage  passengers  gathered  at  the  ship's  stern.  It 
was  Ssu-yi!  I  yelled,  she  turned,  saw  me  and  waved  excitedly.  She  was 
saying  something  but  I  could  not  hear  above  the  din. 

As  the  first  and  second-class  passengers  were  the  first  to  disembark, 
in  moments  I  was  beside  Ssu-yi.  She  had  gained  some  weight  since  I  last 
saw  her  but  looked  stunning  in  a  white  silk  gown  against  the  deep  tan  of 
her  face  and  arms.  It  took  some  effort  to  refrain  from  embracing  as  the 
foreign  passengers  did.  Being  very  Chinese  and  conscious  of  eyes  around 
us,  we  waited  for  a  more  private  moment.  Instead  we  displayed  a  warm, 
prolonged  handclasp,  smiling  eyes  and  the  conventional  question,  "How 
was  the  trip?"  "It  was  fine." 

After  a  cursory  examination  of  my  single  piece  of  luggage  at 
customs,  we  approached  the  exit  of  the  customs  shed  and  were  stopped 
by  two  men.  They  wore  dark  grey  gowns  devoid  of  any  badge  of  office 
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or  identification.  I  was  about  to  pull  away  when  Ssu-yi  whispered,  "Be 
careful.  Do  as  they  say." 

One  of  the  men  opened  my  suitcase  and  went  through  its  contents 
meticulously.  From  an  envelope  he  pulled  out  an  enlarged  group  photo- 
graph and  looked  accusingly  at  me.  "Our  medical  school  graduating 
class,"  I  said  shortly,  staring  him  straight  in  the  eye.  Meanwhile  the  other 
man  leafed  through  my  passport  carefully.  Finally  both  men  returned  my 
belongings  and  indicated  with  a  nod  that  we  could  go. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  in  the  comparative  neutrality  of  a  foreign 
concession  I  would  meet  collaborators  of  the  enemy,  a  despicable  entity 
called  Han  Jien  translated  "traitor  of  the  Han  (Chinese)  people."  In  the 
fury  of  the  moment  I  must  have  uttered  the  very  words  under  my  breath 
for  Ssu-yi  grasped  my  arm.  "Don't  let  them  hear  you."  She  looked  back 
fearfully  but  they  were  already  examining  other  Chinese  passengers.  She 
explained  then  that  although  the  Japanese  had  no  jurisdiction  within  the 
International  Settlement,  they  were  allowed  to  send  their  agents,  the  Han 
Jien,  to  scrutinize  arrivals  from  Hong  Kong  and  Free  China.  Patriotic 
Chinese  suspected  of  organizing  resistance  were  taken  to  the  Japanese 
with  the  apparent  consent  of  the  Settlement  authorities. 

Once  in  our  rickshaws  I  asked  Ssu-yi  how  preparations  for  our 
wedding  were  coming  along.  There  was  exasperation  in  her  voice.  "Let's 
have  lunch  first.  Then  we  shall  be  in  a  better  mood  to  talk."  The  episode 
with  the  Japanese  agents  had  disturbed  her  more  than  I  realized. 

She  took  me  to  a  small  Cantonese  restaurant  for  a  wonderful  meal  of 
chicken  feet  and  black  mushroom  soup,  stir-fried  green  beans,  and 
chicken  with  black  bean  sauce.  The  delicacy  and  care  with  which  each 
dish  was  prepared  was  a  welcome  surprise  after  my  years  in  the 
hinterlands.  Shanghai,  always  known  for  its  fashion  and  cuisine,  had  not 
lost  any  of  its  reputation.  I  noticed  the  well-dressed  crowds  on  the  streets, 
especially  the  young  women  seated  on  rickshaws  who  were  dressed  in 
Mandarin  gowns  split  at  the  sides,  revealing  a  tantalizing  view  of  their 
thighs.  I  could  not  resist  gawking  like  a  country  bumpkin.  The  stores 
looked  fully  stocked  with  goods  and  peddlers  jammed  the  side  streets 
hawking  their  wares.  It  was  business  as  usual  despite  four  years  of  war. 

After  lunch  Ssu-yi  handed  me  a  registered  letter  from  my  father 
which  contained  a  long  list  of  things  to  buy  as  presents  for  our  many 
friends  and  relatives  in  Los  Angeles.  Enclosed  in  the  letter  was  a  check 
for  twenty-five  hundred  U.S.  dollars,  an  enormous  sum  to  me  at  the  time. 
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We  decided  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Consulate  for  visas  that  same  afternoon.  My 
visa,  based  on  my  passport  was  granted  immediately,  but  Ssu-yi  would 
have  to  be  accepted  by  a  university  in  the  United  States  first  and  then 
apply  for  a  student  visa. 

Uncertain  of  our  marriage  date,  we  booked  reservations  for  several 
ships  through  the  President  Lines.  In  view  of  the  times,  we  thought  we 
would  dispense  with  a  formal  wedding  and  just  have  a  gathering  of 
friends  for  a  simple  ceremony.  Since  Elbert  and  his  family  were  already 
in  the  States,  I  had  no  family  members  to  invite.  Ssu-yi  also  had  no 
relatives  in  Shanghai. 

After  we  received  the  good  news  that  a  friend  was  willing  to  rent  one 
room  of  her  apartment  to  us,  we  decided  on  July  26th  as  the  date  of  our 
wedding.  The  inauspicious  site  was  the  second  floor  conference  room  of 
a  downtown  bank.  The  guests  were  almost  all  of  Ssu-yi's  colleagues  and 
friends,  not  more  than  twenty  in  all.  Her  supervisor,  Miss  Chiu,  and  my 
former  Chinese  teacher  in  high  school,  Miss  Lei,  who  introduced  us.  Miss 
Lei  had  just  married  the  previous  week.  The  pastor,  Reverend  Chiang, 
offered  a  prayer.  No  vows  or  rings  were  exchanged  and  no  bridal  music 
pervaded  the  still  room.  Tea  was  served  without  the  usual  bridal  cake. 
There  was  some  small  talk  and  good-natured  bantering.  The  highlight  of 
the  ceremony  was  when  the  pastor  presented  us  with  an  ornate  document 
printed  on  silk  with  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the  principal  witnesses  and 
the  pastor.  This  document  I  have  kept  with  me  to  this  day. 

After  the  last  congratulatory  handshake  at  the  door,  Ssu-yi  remarked, 
"Our  wedding  ceremony  was  more  like  our  YWCA  meetings  only  our 
meetings  would  have  lasted  much  longer."  We  had  a  good  laugh  and 
swore  we  would  tell  our  children  and  grandchildren  about  our  "grand 
wedding  of  1941." 

Our  honeymoon  was  spent  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  an 
apartment  located  near  the  Temple  of  Tranquillity  and  Peace.  The  temple 
had  once  been  splendidly  isolated  but,  through  the  years,  had  become  the 
hub  of  a  busy  business  center.  We  shared  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  with 
the  apartment  owner,  and  access  to  the  street  was  through  a  hallway  to 
the  door  of  apartment  to  which  we  had  the  keys.  During  the  day  we 
shopped  from  father's  long  list.  When  we  were  exhausted  from  the 
extreme  humidity  and  heat,  we  slipped  into  an  air-cooled  movie  theatre 
to  rest  and  recuperate.  At  night  we  heard  street  vendors  howling,  "Buy 
my  peanuts,  ten  fen  a  bag!"  "Preserved  olives  for  your  mah  jong  snacks!" 
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"Fried  fermented  bean  curds!"  From  sidewalk  cooking  stalls  various  odors 
wafted  into  our  room  through  the  open  window  and  bamboo  slatted 
blinds,  the  latter  giving  us  some  measure  of  privacy  but  no  protection 
from  the  variegated  smells.  Sometimes  visitors,  not  wanting  to  bother  the 
landlord  by  knocking  on  the  door,  would  call  to  us  by  the  window,  and 
we  were  always  fearful  they  might  lift  the  slats  and  find  us  still  in  bed. 
It  was  a  hectic  honeymoon. 

Happily  Ssu-yi's  acceptance  to  the  University  of  Southern  California 
arrived  in  two  weeks  and  her  student  visa  was  assured.  We  confirmed  our 
reservations  on  the  President  Coolidge  bound  for  Los  Angeles  on  August 
25th.  Because  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  many  students  sought 
opportunities  to  study  in  America.  Those  who  were  accepted  and  legal 
immigrants  swelled  the  number  of  passengers  eager  to  leave  Shanghai. 
The  American  President  Lines,  with  its  fleet  of  trans-pacific  ships,  took 
advantage  of  the  neutrality  of  the  International  Settlement  to  dock  their 
ships  and  take  on  passengers  there.  We  could  only  afford  third-class 
accommodations  with  separate  men's  and  women's  dormitory-like  cabins. 
During  the  precious  daylight  hours  we  tried  to  find  relatively  private 
spots  to  be  together.  At  night  the  cold  sea  air  forced  us  back  to  our  cabin. 

On  a  cool,  breezy  September  morning  after  two  weeks  at  sea,  the 
Coolidge  steamed  slowly  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  Sailboats  dotted  the 
harbor  as  two  tugs  nudged  the  ponderous  vessel  to  her  pier.  This  time 
there  were  no  sampans  with  their  tattered  sails,  no  shouting  crowds  of 
half-naked  men  working  the  docks.  Everything  seemed  to  move  with 
quiet  efficiency  without  confusion.  Our  ship  was  to  continue  down  the 
coast  to  Los  Angeles. 

Ssu-yi  and  I  stood  by  the  deck  rail  admiring  the  magnificent  skyline 
of  San  Francisco  as  it  slowly  came  into  view.  This  was  Ssu-yi's  first  trip 
abroad,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  this  new  land  were  just  as  strange 
and  exciting  to  her  as  those  I  had  encountered  on  arrival  at  Shanghai  ten 
years  before.  I  looked  at  her  glowing,  animated  face  as  I  described  how 
fantastic  living  in  Los  Angeles  could  be,  perhaps  excessively  praising  a 
life  I  tended  to  idealize  because  I  had  left  home  so  long  ago.  I  could  not 
conceive  of  any  problems  Ssu-yi  might  meet  in  her  new  home  and 
environment  because  of  differences  in  culture  and  lifestyle.  I  could  see 
only  joy  and  hope  ahead. 
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the  ship  was  made  fast  to  her  moorings,  the  loudspeaker 
announced:  "Due  to  unforeseen  circumstances  the  Coolidge  will  not 
proceed  further.  All  passengers  disembarking  at  San  Pedro,  Port  of  Los 
Angeles,  will  be  taken  there  by  train."  This  was  a  major  disappointment 
for  I  had  written  to  my  family  asking  them  to  meet  us  at  the  San  Pedro 
pier. 

A  few  moments  later  a  second  announcement  came:  "All  immigrants 
bound  for  Los  Angeles  should  immediately  report  to  the  second-class 
dining  room."  As  I  held  a  United  States  passport  the  call  did  not  concern 
me,  but  Ssu-yi  was  a  Chinese  citizen  with  a  student  visa  so  I  accompa- 
nied her. 

Seated  around  the  tables  were  about  twenty  Chinese,  mostly  from 
Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  judging  from  the  snatches  of  conversation  I 
heard.  A  short,  pudgy  white  man  holding  a  sheaf  of  papers  entered  the 
room.  His  face  was  red,  and  he  loosened  his  tie  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  around  his  neck.  He  introduced  himself,  "I  am  from  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  I  am  taking  you  to  Los  Angeles.  Meet  me  at 
the  pier  exit  in  half  an  hour  and  bring  your  hand  luggage  only.  Your 
checked  baggage  follows. ..understand?"  He  glanced  at  the  circle  of  blank 
faces  and  ordered,  "Somebody  translate!"  A  young  woman  did  so  in  a 
Shanghai-accented  Mandarin.  There  was  a  gathering  of  heads  among 
those  who  were  apparently  Cantonese  while  someone  else  re-translated. 
One  by  one  the  immigrants  gave  their  names  to  the  immigration  officer. 
Ssu-yi  and  another  student  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

On  the  bus  to  the  train  station  I  noticed  the  officer  sitting  alone  in 
front  so  I  slipped  into  the  seat  beside  him  and  asked,  "Could  I  telephone 
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my  family  from  the  train  station?  They  are  expecting  to  meet  the  ship  at 
San  Pedro." 

He  looked  surprised  for  a  moment — perhaps  he  expected  me  to  speak 
in  pidgin  English.  "You'll  have  a  chance  to  telephone  from  San  Pedro 
after  you  are  through  with  the  immigration  procedures,"  he  replied 
gruffly. 

"But  I  am  an  American  citizen.  I'm  here  only  because  I  am  accompa- 
nying my  wife  who  is  a  Chinese  student."  I  slipped  my  hand  into  my  coat 
pocket.  "Here  is  my  passport." 

"It  makes  no  difference.  Since  you're  with  the  group,  you  do  what  I 
say."  With  that  he  turned  abruptly  to  face  the  window. 

I  went  back  to  my  seat,  fuming.  Ten  years  had  not  made  that  much 
of  a  difference,  I  thought.  The  Chinese  were  still  being  discriminated 
against;  we  were  still  considered  second-class  citizens.  I  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles  and  had  a  valid  American  passport.  I  had  the  right  and  freedom 
to  go  where  I  pleased.  If  I  were  a  white  American  would  I  be  prevented 
from  making  a  telephone  call  to  my  parents?  I  think  not.  That  underling 
from  Immigration  probably  regarded  all  Chinese  as  illiterate  peasants  who 
had  to  be  interrogated  to  verify  their  identity  as  true  relatives  of  those  in 
America  who  had  sent  for  them.  Ssu-yi  noticed  my  expression  and  looked 
concerned.  I  said  I  would  tell  her  later  but  that  everything  was  all  right. 

As  we  boarded  the  train  at  the  San  Francisco  station,  the  same  officer 
checked  his  list  again  and  then  rode  along  with  us.  There  was  a  half  hour 
wait  before  the  train  started,  but  I  did  not  want  to  approach  the  man 
again,  because  I  might  miss  the  train  and  leave  Ssu-yi  alone. 

The  train  pulled  into  Los  Angeles  early  in  the  afternoon.  My  sister 
had  written  that  this  new  station  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Chinatown  of  which  I  had  many  fond  memories.  I  looked  eagerly  for 
familiar  landmarks  such  as  a  street,  an  alley  or  a  building.  Everything  had 
changed;  I  was  a  complete  stranger  to  my  native  city.  I  searched  among 
the  crowd  in  the  huge,  echoing  station  lobby,  hoping  that  somehow  my 
family  had  been  informed  that  the  Coolidge  did  not  dock  at  San  Pedro 
and  would  come  here  to  meet  us.  I  was  disappointed. 

Our  little  group  walked  in  a  straggling  line,  some  of  the  older  women 
stopping  frequently  to  adjust  their  small  pieces  of  luggage  and  packages. 
From  the  head  of  the  line,  the  immigration  officer  gestured  impatiently 
for  us  to  hurry,  to  keep  together.  People  cast  curious  glances  at  us  and  I 
thought  I  heard  some  giggling.  I  urged  Ssu-yi  to  distance  ourselves  from 
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the  rest  of  the  group.  Perhaps  it  was  a  subconscious  effort  to  distinguish 
ourselves  as  China's  intellectuals,  not  common  immigrants.  We  left  the 
station  and  walked  to  a  street  corner.  No  bus  was  waiting;  instead  it  was 
we  who  waited  for  the  suburban  trolley  that  took  us  to  the  San  Pedro 
Immigration  Building. 

My  passport  was  duly  inspected  and  stamped.  I  was  through.  A  half 
hour  later  Ssu-yi  filled  out  a  number  of  forms,  showed  her  documents  and 
then  we  were  told  we  could  leave.  After  finding  a  phone  booth,  it  took 
me  a  while  to  master  the  mechanics  of  making  a  call.  My  sister  Marie 
answered,  and  I  could  hear  her  shouting  to  my  mother  that  we  were  at 
San  Pedro.  They  would  come  for  us  in  about  an  hour. 

As  I  left  the  phone  booth,  I  glanced  down  the  hall  where  our  group 
from  the  ship  gathered,  and  it  was  then  that  I  recalled  my  father  de- 
scribing how  immigrants  from  China  were  often  interrogated  for  days, 
sometimes  weeks,  in  order  to  substantiate  their  claims  that  they  were  truly 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  were  therefore  eligible  for  entry  as  immi- 
grants. In  San  Francisco  they  were  confined  in  notorious  Angel  Island 
during  interrogation.  Was  this  place  its  equivalent,  I  wondered. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  my  phone  call  home,  I  recognized  the  old 
Willys-Knight  turning  the  corner  to  park  expertly  at  the  curb  in  front  of 
us.  What  a  surprise  to  find  my  mother  behind  the  steering  wheel!  Ten 
years  ago  she  was  so  timid  and  apprehensive  when  I  tried  to  teach  her  to 
drive;  she  had  just  managed  to  shift  gears  properly  without  stalling  the 
motor  when  I  left  for  China. 

My  two  sisters,  Marian  and  Marie,  rushed  out  of  the  car  toward  us, 
both  laughing  and  speaking  at  once,  "When  we  heard  from  President 
Lines  about  the  Coolidge,  we  dashed  to  the  train  station  but  you  had  left. 
We  went  home  and  waited  and  waited  until  your  call  came.  We  were  so 
excited,  Mama  squeezed  forty  miles  an  hour  out  of  the  old  Willys.  We're 
so  glad  you're  back!"  Both  gave  me  a  big  hug. 

My  mother  stood  in  the  background,  her  face  wreathed  in  smiles, 
nodding  her  head  at  my  sisters'  story.  In  a  barely  audible  voice  she  said 
simply,  "You  are  finally  home." 

All  this  time  Ssu-yi  stood  quietly,  enjoying  the  scene  of  my  home- 
coming, not  wanting  to  interrupt.  I  turned  to  her,  apologized  and  started 
the  introductions.  My  mother  took  Ssu-yi 's  hand.  "We  are  so  glad  you 
are  here.  We  have  heard  so  much  about  you  from  Art's  letters."  Ssu-yi 
bowed.  I'm  happy  to  be  here.  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  living  in  Los 
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Angeles." 

Marie,  A  junior  high  teenager,  cocked  her  head  to  one  side  and  said, 
"I  can  call  you  Ah  So  (sister-in-law),  Ssu-yi  or  Sylvia — which  sounds 
close  to  your  Chinese  name.  Which  do  you  prefer?" 

"I  like  the  name  Sylvia.  It  is  much  easier  to  pronounce  than  my 
Chinese  name,  thank  you."  Ssu-yi  was  delighted. 

Marian,  senior  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  said  she  was 
happy  they  would  be  going  to  the  same  college. 

On  the  way  home  my  sisters  pointed  out  the  changes  in  the  city 
during  my  ten  years'  absence.  Mother  drove  the  car  expertly  through 
traffic,  chatting  about  how  they  had  bought  and  moved  into  their  own 
home  at  last.  We  had  always  lived  in  rented  houses  which  also  served  as 
our  family's  place  of  business.  Now  father  rented  a  store- front  for  his 
office  only  a  block  away  from  home. 

Father  was  standing  expectantly  just  inside  the  door  as  we  arrived. 
With  Ssu-yi  at  my  side  we  bowed  to  him.  I  murmured,  "Papa,  I'm  back." 
He  sighed,  "It  has  been  a  long  time."  He  spoke  words  of  welcome  to  Ssu- 
yi  which  I  had  to  translate  since  his  Cantonese  village  dialect  or  "Say 
Yup"  was  totally  unintelligible  to  her.  Although  he  had  been  in  America 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  never  learned  to  speak  English  fluently. 
His  first  words  of  welcome  to  Ssu-yi  were  quite  formal,  conscious  of  her 
family's  literary  background.  Ssu-yi 's  answer  in  Mandarin  was  respectful 
and  proper  which  made  my  job  even  more  difficult  as  I  spoke  my  father's 
dialect  poorly.  My  mother  spoke  the  dialect  of  Canton  (Sahm  Yup)  as 
well  as  English  since  she  was  born  in  Ventura,  California,  and  her  mother 
was  from  Canton.  Ssu-yi  had  no  trouble  speaking  with  Mama  and  my 
sisters  in  English  while  we  conversed  together  in  Mandarin  so  there  was 
a  continuous  three-ring  circus  of  dialects  in  our  home. 

Brother  Wei-chi  came  from  the  farm  to  meet  us.  He  prided  himself 
on  remembering  some  Mandarin  since  his  days  as  an  official  in  Canton 
so  he  and  Ssu-yi  spoke  of  art  and  literature  and  got  along  well.  He  came 
to  consult  with  my  father  about  preparations  for  our  wedding  banquet, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  a  restaurant  in  the  new  Chinatown.  Invitations  in 
both  English  and  Chinese,  printed  on  red  cards,  were  sent  to  friends  and 
relatives.  Written  responses  accompanied  gifts  of  gold  jewelry  for  the 
bride,  a  tradition  followed  mainly  by  the  older  generation.  Ssu-yi  heard 
with  dismay  that  she  was  expected  to  wear  all  the  jewelry  at  the  banquet 
as  a  show  of  respect  towards  the  donors.  My  father  explained  to  us  other 
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customs  the  overseas  Chinese  expected  us  to  follow,  all  of  which  led  to 
Ssu-yi  complaining  to  me  privately,  "I  never  dreamt  the  Chinese  in 
America  would  be  so  old  fashioned.  Even  in  China  such  elaborate  wed- 
ding ceremonies  have  disappeared  except  in  remote  villages.  Especially 
now  after  four  years  of  war  people  are  more  conscious  of  the  economy. 
I  don't  want  to  displease  your  father  but.. .you  know  how  I  feel."  She 
sighed.  "I  wish  the  whole  thing  was  over." 

I  tried  to  explain,  "Well,  you  are  already  aware  that  the  overseas 
cling  to  traditions  more  rigidly  than  their  folk  in  China.  It  is  a  way  to 
identify  themselves  with  China.  Things  that  they  remember  from  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  they  believe  are  still  done  today.  Moreover  ours  is  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Los  Angeles  and  I  am  the  youngest  son.  It  means 
a  lot  for  my  father  to  'do  things  right,'  to  have  lots  of  'face.'  Please  him 
just  this  once.  Agreed?" 

My  attempts  to  mollify  Ssu-yi  were  only  partially  successful.  She 
balked  and  threatened  to  boycott  the  banquet  when  my  father  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  wear  my  mother's  diamond  engagement  ring  since  she 
had  none  to  match  the  simple  wedding  band  (it  never  crossed  our  minds 
to  get  one  when  we  were  in  Shanghai).  Wei-chi  wisely  intervened. 

"Her  father  was  an  illustrious  scholar.  China's  scholars  have  always 
worn  their  lack  of  material  possessions  with  dignity  and  pride.  Let  us 
respect  her  wishes  and  not  overdo  things."  Father  conceded. 

On  the  night  of  the  banquet  Ssu-yi  wore  a  red  silk  cheongsam  that 
extended  to  her  ankles.  Around  her  neck  were  several  strands  of  gold 
chain.  Brooches  of  gold  and  jade  were  pinned  to  her  dress  and  both 
wrists  were  heavily  weighted  with  gold  bracelets.  She  had  a  fixed  smile 
on  her  face  that  seemed  to  say,  "I'm  bearing  with  it  this  time,  but  just 
this  once!" 

I  wore  a  long  blue  silk  gown  with  a  black,  high-necked  jacket,  the 
typical  men's  formal  wear  of  pre-war  China.  When  my  father  heard  of 
my  marriage  plans,  he  had  insisted  that  I  have  the  outfit  tailor-made  in 
Shanghai. 

There  were  more  than  a  hundred  friends  and  relatives  gathered  on  the 
upper  floor  of  Tsui  Far  Low,  a  restaurant  whose  owner  was  a  friend  of 
the  family.  For  me  it  was  a  time  of  joyous  reunion,  of  memories  revived, 
of  news  to  update.  Many  were  interested  in  how  I  liked  China,  how  the 
war  against  Japan  was  progressing  and  what  I  intended  doing  now  that 
I  was  back  in  the  States.  I  answered  their  questions  about  China  and  the 
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war  positively  and  told  them  I  was  applying  for  postgraduate  work  in 
medicine.  Members  of  our  after-school  Chinese  class  wanted  to  know  if 
the  lessons  we  had  learned  were  useful  for  in-depth  study  of  the  lan- 
guage; I  assured  them  they  were.  I  was  particularly  happy  to  see  my 
cousin  Forest  who,  as  we  grew  up  together,  taught  me  to  enjoy  fishing, 
hunting  and  playing  baseball. 

Meanwhile  I  was  conscious  I  was  neglecting  Ssu-yi.  Except  for  my 
sisters  the  people  surrounding  her  were  complete  strangers,  and  their 
conversation  had  no  relevance  to  her.  In  fact  much  of  it  was  spoken  in 
such  rapid  English  or  in  a  mixture  of  Cantonese  expressions  that  she  gave 
up  trying  to  understand.  Apparently  remembering  my  father's  admonitions 
as  to  how  brides  were  expected  to  behave,  she  sat  quietly  with  bowed 
head  and  modest  demeanor. 

An  hour  after  assembling  we  sat  down  to  a  ten-course  banquet 
starting  with  the  traditional  sharks'  fin  soup  and  ending  with  pastries 
upon  which  the  character  "double  happiness"  was  imprinted  in  red  dye. 
Each  course  was  initiated  with  sips  of  rice  wine,  and  it  was  wise  merely 
to  sip  or  make  the  motion  of  sipping,  for  the  party  became  more  boister- 
ous with  time.  In  the  intervals  between  courses  group  after  group  came 
to  our  table  challenging  us  to  empty  our  glasses.  Only  by  diluting  our 
wine  with  tea  were  we  able  to  survive  the  many  toasts. 

After  the  last  course  was  eaten,  tradition  required  the  bride  to  pour 
tea  for  the  guests  at  each  table.  The  empty  tea  tray  then  became  the 
receptacle  for  the  lay  shee,  small  rectangular  red  envelopes  containing 
money  each  guest  gave  along  with  some  good-natured  teasing  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  bride  and  groom.  The  lay  shee  represented  auspicious 
gift-giving  reserved  for  happy  occasions  such  as  weddings,  birthdays  and 
New  Years. 

"It  is  all  so  commercial,  as  if  the  guests  were  asked  to  defray  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  banquet,"  was  Ssu-yi's  reaction  to  the  last  part  of  the 
ceremony. 

"Perhaps  all  tradition  has  an  economic  origin  as  well  as  a  social  one," 
I  ventured.  I  was  thinking  of  the  financial  sacrifice  my  parents  had  made 
for  the  sake  of  propriety  in  the  eyes  of  our  friends  and  relatives.  When 
I  asked  Ssu-yi  to  contrast  this  evening  with  our  simplistic  ceremony  in 
Shanghai,  it  provoked  the  first  genuine  smile  in  the  four  long  hours  since 
she  had  entered  the  restaurant. 

The  following  week  my  wife  was  in  a  better  mood  as  she  registered 
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as  a  senior  majoring  in  history  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
She  made  friends  with  other  students  from  China  but  made  special  efforts 
to  cultivate  Americans  in  order  to  improve  her  English. 

I  applied  for  a  rotating  internship  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  General 
Hospital  and  was  told  I  could  begin  in  January  of  1942.  Meanwhile  the 
County  Health  Department  had  an  opening  for  Outside  Obstetrics,  de- 
livering babies  at  home  with  postpartum  follow-up  of  mother  and  child. 
This  service  had  the  technical  backup  of  the  Obstetrical  Department  of 
the  County  Hospital.  I  was  grateful  for  this  opportunity  since  my  experi- 
ence with  the  Red  Cross  Medical  Relief  Corps  precluded  any  specialty 
that  pertained  to  women  and  children. 

Home  delivery  was,  in  most  cases,  not  one  of  choice;  most  of  the 
mothers  were  unwed  and  poverty-stricken.  The  majority  were  Blacks  or 
Hispanics  and  lived  in  south  central  Los  Angeles  or  the  harbor  area.  They 
had  received  little  or  no  prenatal  care  so  I  never  knew  what  obstetrical 
condition  to  expect  when  I  knocked  on  the  door.  Fortunately,  backup  was 
only  a  phone  call  away,  and,  if  necessary,  transfer  by  ambulance  to  the 
County  Hospital  could  always  be  arranged.  Poverty  and  poor  hygiene 
presented  no  problems  as  I  had  worked  under  worse  conditions  in  China. 
Here  there  were  at  least  running  water  and  gas  stoves.  A  sympathetic 
mother  or  older  woman  would  help  make  all  the  necessary  preparations 
or  simply  hold  the  mother's  hand  and  comfort  her,  crooning,  "Push, 
honey,  when  the  doctor  tells  you  to.  The  pain  will  soon  be  over  and 
you'll  forget  all  about  it  when  you  see  your  pretty  baby."  I  had  several 
sterile  kits  in  my  bag  containing  gloves,  drapes,  gauze,  ties,  scissors — all 
the  instruments  and  materials  needed  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
aseptic  delivery.  It  was  hard  work;  I  often  went  several  nights  without 
sleep,  but  the  experience  and  the  pay  were  worth  it.  It  also  meant  I  could 
not  spend  much  time  with  Ssu-yi  at  the  time  of  her  initial  introduction 
into  American  culture. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  7th,  I  was  attending  a 
woman  who  had  been  in  labor  for  ten  hours,  yet  there  was  no  progress 
toward  delivery  even  though  this  was  her  fourth  pregnancy.  She  was 
malnourished  and  was  overcome  with  fatigue  which  accounted  for  her 
weak,  ineffective  contractions.  Her  condition  required  hospitalization  and 
probably  forceps  delivery.  The  obstetrical  resident  on  call  agreed,  and  I 
waited  until  the  ambulance  came  before  driving  home.  As  I  entered  the 
door  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole  family  gathered  in  the  living  room 
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intently  listening  to  the  radio.  President  Roosevelt  had  just  declared  war 
on  Japan  following  its  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  My  immediate 
thought  was  that  America  was  finally  drawn  into  a  war  that  China  had 
endured  for  four  years. 

In  January  1942  I  became  an  intern  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
General  Hospital.  This  was  the  training  experience  I  had  long  hoped  for. 
With  over  three  thousand  beds  the  hospital  served  all  of  Los  Angeles,  so 
a  wide  variety  of  cases  was  ensured.  It  was  also  the  teaching  hospital  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California  Medical  School  and  the  College  of 
Medical  Evangelists.  As  an  intern  I  received  ten  dollars  a  month  and 
room,  board  and  laundry  free.  I  used  the  room  only  when  I  was  on  call 
at  night,  about  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  My  preference  was  internal 
medicine  rather  than  surgery  so  I  rotated  each  month  through  such 
medical  specialties  as  pediatrics,  neurology,  psychiatry,  and  contagious 
diseases. 

On  my  second  monthly  rotation  I  was  in  the  pediatric  ward  and,  since 
I  was  new  to  this  specialty,  I  was  having  difficulty  trying  to  enter  the 
scalp  vein  of  an  infant  that  required  a  saline  infusion.  After  several  un- 
successful attempts  I  was  aware  that  a  fellow  intern  on  the  service,  Edna 
Mae  Fong,  was  watching  over  my  shoulder. 

"Need  any  help?"  she  asked. 

"It  seems  I  either  puncture  the  vein  or  the  needle  clogs  when  I  finally 
get  in.  Why  don't  you  give  it  a  try  and  I'll  hold  the  head  steady  for  you." 

Edna  looked  for  a  fresh  vein,  tapped  it  lightly  to  engorge  it,  then  with 
a  single  weaving  motion  slipped  the  needle  into  the  vein.  The  solution 
flowed  in  smoothly  as  I  taped  the  needle  to  the  scalp. 

"You  succeeded  on  the  first  try — wonderful!"  I  was  grateful  for  her 
help. 

"Oh,  it's  just  luck.  It  takes  a  change  of  hands  sometimes."  She  was 
being  modest.  Edna  and  I  were  the  only  Chinese  interns  on  the  entire 
house  staff  at  the  County.  I  had  noticed  her  initially  at  the  doctors'  dining 
room,  and  now  that  we  were  co-workers  in  the  same  service,  I  got  to 
know  her  better.  She  was  born  in  a  village  in  China  and  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  ten.  She  had  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Medical  Evangelists  last  year.  Being  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  she  had 
worked  her  way  through  school.  Being  Chinese,  she  had  to  overcome 
many  obstacles. 

We  found  we  had  a  great  deal  in  common.  Our  parents  had  urged  us 
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to  take  up  medicine  to  gain  economic  independence  in  spite  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  job  market.  A  Chinese,  equally  well-trained  and  as 
experienced  as  his  white  competitor,  stood  less  chance  for  employment 
or  no  advancement  even  if  employed.  Racial  discrimination  against  the 
Chinese  in  California  has  had  a  long  history  and  was  not  likely  to 
disappear  in  our  lifetime.  For  this  reason  both  our  parents  favored  our 
taking  up  careers  in  which  we  need  not  rely  on  others  for  employment, 
and  becoming  a  physician  in  private  practice  appeared  to  be  the  vocation 
of  choice.  Edna  and  I  often  discussed  our  training  after  internship  as  we 
wanted  other  medical  professionals  to  know  we  were  their  equals.  It  was 
also  our  common  aspiration  to  serve  others,  especially  our  own  people 
who  were  still  somewhat  distrustful  of  modern  medicine.  It  was  a  fresh 
and  enjoyable  experience  to  converse  entirely  in  English  about  matters  of 
mutual  concern. 

More  importantly,  it  was  a  personal  escape  from  an  increasingly  tense 
situation  at  home.  Ssu-yi  complained  she  was  not  seeing  enough  of  me 
and  that  when  I  was  home,  I  was  more  interested  in  reading  than  talking 
to  her.  I  retorted  I  was  not  reading  for  enjoyment  but  studying  out  of 
necessity  because  so  much  was  new  to  me.  I  was  often  so  tired  after  a 
twenty-four  hour  night  call  that  I  fell  asleep  while  she  was  recounting  her 
day's  activities. 

My  father,  outwardly  polite,  was  rigid  and  autocratic  in  his  ways.  I 
was  never  close  to  him  although  I  knew  he  was  proud  of  me  and  loved 
me,  but  as  with  many  older  generation  Chinese,  he  never  expressed  it  in 
words  or  attitude.  Financially  we  were  entirely  dependent  on  my  father, 
and  this  was  a  sore  point  for  Ssu-yi.  During  the  war  years  she  had  been 
resourceful  and  independent,  but  now  she  had  to  ask  for  money.  Although 
my  father  never  refused,  he  made  it  clear  he  had  a  large  family  to  support 
and  she  must  learn  to  be  frugal.  I  promised  her  henceforth  I  would 
approach  my  father  regarding  both  our  needs.  My  mother,  that  kind, 
sympathetic  soul,  like  all  Chinese  wives,  was  submissive  to  my  father. 

Edna  and  I  were  known  by  the  nurses  as  "that  cute  Chinese  couple," 
and  occasionally  when  I  was  on  night  call  and  there  was  a  respite  from 
admissions,  some  head  nurse  would  have  Edna  paged:  "Doctor  Fong, 
please  report  to  Pediatric  ward."  The  nurses  were  teasing  us,  of  course, 
but  we  did  not  particularly  mind.  I  would  wait  expectantly  for  the  slight, 
petite  figure  to  slip  into  the  lab  that  served  as  the  intern's  work  station, 
her  cherubic  face  beaming,  and  we  would  talk  over  beakers  of  freshly 
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made  tea.  Night  admissions  were  always  emergencies,  and  I  was  glad  of 
Edna's  presence,  for  behind  her  unassuming  modesty  was  a  wealth  of 
technical  experience  and  intuitive  knowledge  I  could  draw  on.  She  had 
the  advantage  of  graduating  from  a  local  medical  school  and  her  intern- 
ship began  six  months  before  mine.  Emotionally  we  were  attracted,  but 
we  knew  our  relationship  would  never  go  beyond  a  close  friendship  as 
she  was  engaged  to  a  veterinarian  and  she  had  met  Ssu-yi  through  mutual 
friends. 

In  March  1942  Ssu-yi  presented  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
pregnancy,  confirmed  by  the  obstetrician.  Both  my  parents,  particularly 
my  mother,  were  overjoyed.  True  to  Chinese  tradition  she  could  think  of 
no  greater  happiness  than  that  of  cuddling  her  first  grandchild.  My  own 
joy  was  tempered,  indeed  dashed,  by  Ssu-yi'  violent  reaction. 

"I  don't  want  a  baby  now.  You  know  we  can't  afford  it  and  I  don't 
want  to  depend  on  your  parents.  I  need  to  find  work.  I  can't  stand  staying 
at  home  caring  for  a  baby!"  She  burst  into  tears  and  could  not  be 
consoled. 

"Look,  soon  after  the  baby  comes,  I'll  be  through  with  my  internship. 
I'll  get  my  license  to  practice  and  then  we  can  afford  to  move  into  our 
own  home.  Be  reasonable.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  now."  I  tried  to 
reassure  her. 

"Yes  there  is.  I  want  an  abortion.  If  you  don't  find  me  a  doctor  who 
will  do  it,  I'll  do  it  myself.  Just  see  if  I  don't!"  In  her  frantic  threat  I 
detected  an  underlying  determination  that  convinced  me  she  might 
actually  carry  it  out. 

"No  doctor  would  perform  an  abortion  without  clear  medical 
indications,  and  you  don't  have  them.  Don't  you  dare  do  anything  so 
foolish.  You'll  be  risking  your  life.  I  care  for  your  life  even  if  you  don't." 
I  was  desperate,  angry,  at  my  wit's  end. 

After  a  weekend  of  argument  and  persuasion,  Ssu-yi  reluctantly 
agreed  to  have  the  baby.  She  went  to  school  as  usual,  took  her  finals  and 
graduated  in  June.  She  stayed  home  and  altered  or  made  new  clothes  to 
conform  to  her  changing  figure.  She  felt  ugly  and  abandoned  although, 
in  fact,  she  looked  radiant.  Everyone  in  the  family,  especially  my  mother, 
was  over  solicitous  of  her  condition.  This  embarrassed  her.  She  had 
periods  of  restlessness.  One  evening  I  was  studying  in  my  room  when  she 
suddenly  went  out  the  front  door,  much  to  the  alarm  of  my  parents.  I 
rushed  after  her  and  led  her  crying  back  to  the  house. 
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"Where  do  you  want  to  go?  I  can  easily  drive  you."  I  said. 

"I  was  going  to  an  all-night  movie  theatre  and  stay  till  morning.  You 
wouldn't  miss  me  anyway."  She  broke  into  sobs  again.  We  had  been 
speaking  in  Mandarin  so  I  explained  to  my  parents  that  she  suddenly  felt 
she  needed  some  fresh  air. 

On  September  7,  1942,  Ssu-yi  gave  birth  to  a  healthy,  beautiful  baby 
girl  whom  we  named  Evelyn;  her  Chinese  name,  which  we  suggested  and 
both  father  and  Wei-chi  approved,  was  Yu-wen  (flourishing  in  literature). 
For  the  first  two  weeks  the  mother  seemed  happy  to  nurse  her  baby.  Then 
she  began  to  mix  powdered  formula  and  fed  her  by  bottle.  When  I  sug- 
gested Evelyn  would  do  better  on  breast  milk,  my  wife  took  me  aside  and 
told  me  she  had  made  arrangements  with  a  friend  who  now  was  the  head 
of  the  Chinese  Department  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  catalogue  the 
Chinese  books  in  the  university  library.  I  was  stunned.  "But  what  about 
Evelyn?  How  long  will  you  be  away?" 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  agree,  so  I  waited  until  I  received  confirmation 
of  my  contract  from  Chicago  before  telling  you.  I  must  work  to  make 
myself  useful.  My  salary  is  quite  sufficient,  and  they  even  sent  me  train 
fare.  Your  family  will  have  one  less  person  to  support.  As  to  Evelyn, 
your  mother  adores  her.  She  has  consented  to  care  for  her  until  I  return 
a  year  from  now." 

This  time  no  amount  of  persuasion  from  me  or  my  parents  would 
change  her  mind.  My  father  did  not  show  his  anger  and  disapproval 
openly  but  appeared  resigned  to  the  fact  that  he  could  never  understand 
the  ways  of  modern  women  from  China.  My  mother,  willing  and 
lovingly,  took  over  the  task  of  caring  for  Evelyn.  I  reveled  in  my  new 
role  of  fatherhood,  but  that  did  not  make  up  for  the  aching  loneliness  of 
Ssu-yi 's  absence. 

With  plenty  of  time  to  reflect,  I  asked  myself  why  Ssu-yi  rejected  the 
role  of  motherhood  so  strenuously.  Perhaps  her  attitude  stemmed  from  the 
student  movement  of  1935-36  when  slogans  not  only  advocated  war 
against  Japan  but  the  emancipation  of  women.  The  outcry  was  that 
women's  traditional  role  solely  as  bearers  of  children  should  be  over- 
turned and  that  they  should  be  equal  to  men  as  breadwinners.  Then  there 
was  her  experience  crossing  Japanese-occupied  territory  to  Shanghai  and 
being  self-supporting  in  that  highly  competitive  metropolis.  Ssu-yi  also 
had  a  distaste  for  the  older  generation  of  overseas  Chinese. 

This  was  the  time  when  many  second  and  third  generation  overseas 
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women  broke  away  from  the  established  mold  and  sought  self-reliance. 
As  an  example,  my  sister  Marian,  after  her  graduation  from  U.S.C., 
accepted  a  job  with  Pearl  Buck's  Asia  Magazine  in  New  York.  Despite 
the  objections  of  my  father,  who  cut  her  off  financially  for  leaving  home, 
she  did  very  well  in  New  York. 

I  could  not  brood  over  my  family  problems  for  long.  My  internship 
at  the  County  was  drawing  to  a  close.  I  began  to  think  of  my  next  phase 
of  training.  Since  Ssu-yi  promised  to  return  in  a  year,  I  began  looking  for 
a  year's  appointment  so  that,  hopefully,  the  three  of  us  would  be  happily 
united  again  as  a  family  by  the  end  of  1943. 
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The  year's  rotating  internship  at  the  County  gave  me  an  overview 
of  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  required  of  an  internist.  The  next  step 
was  to  select  one  of  the  medical  specialties  for  advanced  training,  a 
decision  I  was  not  yet  prepared  to  make.  Meanwhile,  to  be  proficient  as 
a  clinician  in  any  specialty,  I  needed  a  good  background  in  one  of  the 
pre-clinical  sciences. 

My  year  of  pathology  under  Professor  Gu  at  Shanghai  Medical 
School  was  so  positive  I  decided  on  pathology.  I  recalled  a  letter  my 
sister-in-law,  Phyllis,  had  written  while  I  was  in  Chungking  saying  that 
she  had  a  good  friend,  Wilma  Fairbank  of  Boston.  Her  father,  Doctor 
Walter  Cannon,  was  a  world  renowned  professor  of  Physiology  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  I  wrote  to  Wilma  Fairbank  and  asked  if  her 
father  might  help  me  obtain  an  internship  in  pathology  at  any  of 
Harvard's  teaching  hospitals.  In  a  warm,  friendly  gesture  her  father 
arranged  a  year's  internship  in  pathology  for  me  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Hospital. 

Early  in  January  1943  I  arrived  in  Boston  and  made  an  appointment 
with  Dr.  Cannon.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  reminiscent  of  Peking,  when 
I  found  my  way  to  the  grey  granite  buildings  of  Harvard  Medical  School. 
As  I  walked  the  quiet,  high-ceiling  corridors,  I  had  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
reverence.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  best  known  medical 
school  in  the  world.  Dr.  Cannon's  office  was  like  any  other  room  in  the 
Physiology  Building;  no  pretentious  secretary  sat  guard  at  the  outer 
office.  I  knocked.  Wilma  Fairbank  opened  the  door.  Her  friendly  corre- 
spondence made  it  seem  as  if  we  were  already  acquainted.  She  introduced 
me  to  her  father,  a  balding,  heavy-set  man,  probably  in  his  late  sixties, 
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who  greeted  me  in  Chinese,  "Nien  Hao!"  (polite  Peking  expression  for 
"How  are  you").  He  seemed  pleased  to  meet  someone  from  China. 

"I  have  many  fond  memories  of  China,"  he  said.  "I  taught  at  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College,  you  know.  An  excellent  school,  equal  to 
any  in  this  country.  I  had  many  Chinese  friends,  not  only  among  my 
colleagues  but  some  were  old  scholars  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty."  An 
amused  smile  flitted  across  his  face.  "I  still  have  a  picture  of  myself 
dressed  in  the  full  regalia  of  a  Manchu  prince,  including  the  black  satin 
skull  cap  with  the  red  button  on  top." 

I  expressed  my  gratitude  for  his  help  in  arranging  the  internship,  and 
he  brushed  my  thanks  aside. 

"I  have  talked  to  S.  Burt  Wolbach  about  you.  Professor  Wolbach  is 
an  old  colleague  of  mine  who  has  been  reactivated  from  retirement 
because  of  the  war.  An  interesting  man,  he  was  a  cowboy  before  he  took 
up  medicine  and  became  one  of  the  great  pathologists  of  our  day.  You 
will  learn  a  lot  from  him  and  you  will  be  doing  many  autopsies.  'The 
Brigham'  has  one  of  the  highest  autopsy  rates  in  the  country." 

"The  Brigham,"  as  everyone  called  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
was  on  Longwood  Avenue  opposite  the  medical  school.  This  was  the 
hospital  where  the  celebrated  neurosurgeon,  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  pio- 
neered surgery  on  pituitary  tumors  in  the  early  1900s.  It  was  also  where 
Dr.  Soma  Weiss,  late  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital  from  1938-1942,  demonstrated  his  diagnostic  acumen  to  many 
young  doctors  during  ward  rounds.  The  story  was  repeated  to  me  several 
times  that  Dr.  Weiss  diagnosed  accurately  the  aneurysm  of  a  blood  vessel 
at  the  base  of  his  own  brain  and  predicted  its  spontaneous  rupture  would 
end  his  life,  and  it  did.  His  obituary  states  he  died  from  a  brain  hemmorr- 
hage  on  January  31,  1942,  at  the  age  of  43. 

I  reported  for  duty  with  some  trepidation  because  the  tradition  of 
excellence  seemed  to  permeate  every  department  of  The  Brigham.  My 
immediate  supervisor  was  Dr.  Bud  Hawn,  resident  in  pathology.  Initially, 
I  thought  he  was  rather  aloof,  perhaps  a  bit  arrogant  as  befitted  a  Harvard 
man,  but  as  we  worked  together  I  found  him  friendly.  He  was  one  who 
did  his  job  with  quiet  efficiency  and  demanded  the  same  of  others.  I  was 
his  only  intern  so  we  did  autopsies  together  but  took  turns  writing  up  the 
pathological  reports.  It  was  my  job  to  take  selected  slices  of  tissue  and 
prepare  them  for  imbedding  in  paraffin  so  the  technician  could  make 
microsections  of  the  tissues,  stain  them  and  prepare  them  for  microscopic 
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examination.  Two  mornings  a  week  Dr.  Wolbach  reviewed  slides  with 
Bud;  afterwards  Bud  would  show  me  the  important  slides,  those  that 
clinched  the  final  diagnosis.  My  contact  with  the  professor  was  indirect; 
being  a  novice,  I  much  preferred  it  that  way  as  I  was  intimidated  by  his 
presence. 

Dr.  Wolbach  was  a  rather  short,  trim  man  in  his  early  seventies, 
dressed  in  well-tailored  tweeds,  invariably  with  a  baby  rose  pinned  to  his 
lapel.  His  face  was  ruddy,  his  expression  stern  with  sharp,  inquisitive 
eyes  behind  rimless  glasses.  He  had  a  habit  of  clenching  his  jaws  after 
each  pause  in  his  well-measured  speech;  one's  gaze  was  soon  riveted  on 
the  bulge  of  muscle  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  rather  than  on  his  eyes.  He 
would  give  me  a  curt  nod  as  he  passed  me  on  his  way  to  review  slides; 
he  seldom  paused  to  talk. 

It  was  at  the  monthly  Clinical  Pathology  Conference  that  Dr. 
Wolbach  was  in  his  element.  A  typical  conference  began  with  the  reading 
of  the  patient's  history,  physical  examination  and  laboratory  findings.  The 
discussion  of  the  possible  diagnosis  that  followed  often  heated  up  among 
the  senior  clinical  staff,  who  were  the  most  vocal  participants.  Residents 
and  interns  were  content  to  listen  and  take  notes.  Finally,  one  of  the 
senior  physicians  summarized  the  discussion  and  offered  a  diagnosis  or 
a  list  of  possible  diagnoses,  indicating  his  choice.  It  was  the  cardinal  rule 
that  the  pathological  findings  and  diagnosis  must  not  be  divulged  until 
Dr.  Wolbach  was  ready  to  do  so.  In  his  authoritative  way  he  gave  the 
pathological  diagnosis,  backed  by  dissected  specimens  carefully  mounted 
and  passed  among  members  of  the  conference.  Important  microscopic 
slides  thrown  on  the  screen  were  carefully  explained.  He  gave  a  short 
discourse  about  the  disease,  relating  the  pathological  findings  with  the 
symptoms  and  signs  exhibited  by  the  patient  during  life.  When  a  wrong 
diagnosis  was  made  by  the  clinicians  and  the  reasons  for  the  mistake 
were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wolbach,  a  valuable  and  unforgettable  lesson 
was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  everyone  at  the  conference.  The 
Brigham  C.P.C  as  they  were  called,  were  so  well-known  that  practicing 
physicians  in  the  Boston  area  often  made  it  a  point  to  attend. 

In  July  1943  Bud  Hawn  left  the  Brigham  for  a  more  responsible 
position.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  leave  as  he  had  been  patient  in  leading 
me  into  a  serious  study  of  pathology  and  we  had  gotten  along  well 
together.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sidney 
Farber,  Chief  Pathologist  at  Boston  Children's  Hospital.  As  Children's 
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was  just  across  the  street  from  Brigham  and  a  part  of  Harvard,  I  attended 
some  of  Farber 's  autopsies  and  admired  his  meticulous,  systematic 
dissections.  At  the  County  I  had  been  interested  in  the  diseases  of 
children  so  when  an  opening  for  pathology  was  announced,  I  approached 
Dr.  Wolbach  for  a  transfer  to  Children's  to  conclude  the  last  six  months 
of  my  internship;  he  readily  agreed. 

Dr.  Farber  was  a  tall  man  in  his  mid-fifties,  in  many  respects  almost 
the  antithesis  of  Dr.  Wolbach.  He  was  mild-mannered,  approachable  and 
spoke  in  a  well-modulated,  almost  gentle  voice.  An  excellent  teacher,  he 
was  present  before  the  autopsy  began,  planning  and  guiding  each  step  of 
the  dissection,  often  taking  over  at  crucial  stages.  He  would  page  the 
intern  and  resident  responsible  for  the  patient  and  take  them  through  the 
autopsy  findings,  gleaning  the  lessons  to  be  learned  and  the  mistakes  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  to  be  avoided.  Unlike  Dr.  Wolbach,  Dr. 
Farber  went  over  the  microscopic  slides  of  each  autopsy  with  me,  point- 
ing out  the  salient  features  to  be  included  in  the  final  report.  He  was 
always  ready  to  answer  my  questions,  or  he  would  refer  me  to  his 
voluminous  files  of  reports,  slides  and  mounted  specimens  accumulated 
since  he  became  chief.  The  last  six  months  of  my  internship  was  truly  a 
great  learning  experience. 

My  decision  in  making  pathology  my  life  work,  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Farber  and  the  ideal  conditions  at  Harvard,  was  shaken  when  a  persistent 
rash  began  to  appear  on  my  hands  two  months  after  I  started  at  Chil- 
dren's. The  dermatologist  diagnosed  sensitivity  to  the  fixatives,  formalin 
and  xylol,  which  I  handled  daily.  When  the  localized  rash  spread 
throughout  my  body,  causing  an  unbearable  itching,  scratching  and 
oozing,  I  was  warned  by  several  dermatologists  that  although  the  rash 
would  improve  with  treatment,  to  continue  working  in  pathology  would 
be  hazardous.  I  decided  to  return  to  my  original  plan  of  utilizing 
pathology  as  a  background  for  a  clinical  specialty  and  since  my  last  six 
months  dealt  with  pediatric  pathology,  I  decided  on  clinical  pediatrics. 

My  social  life  at  the  Brigham  was  nil.  Because  of  childhood 
experiences  of  social  inadequacy  and  an  innate  shyness,  I  did  not  mix 
well  with  my  colleagues.  The  rather  stiff  reserve  I  found  in  most  Harvard 
graduates  and  real  or  imaginary  rebuffs  added  to  my  sense  of  isolation 
and  loneliness.  Apparently  the  like-minded  attract,  for  before  long  I  met 
Dr.  Shen,  a  hematologist  at  Thorndike  Memorial  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Tan, 
a  surgeon  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Both  had  wives  and  family 
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in  China  but  hardly  any  friends  in  Boston.  Almost  every  weekend  we 
would  meet  at  some  Chinese  restaurant  for  a  satisfying  meal  and  pent-up 
conversation.  Dr.  Tan  spoke  the  "Say  Yup"  dialect  of  the  restaurant  staff 
so  he  would  go  into  the  kitchen  and  cajole  the  chef  to  part  with  some  of 
the  fragrant  stew  of  squab  and  herbs  the  chef  had  reserved  for  the 
restaurant  workers. 

The  only  noteworthy  social-political  event  we  took  part  in  was  the 
rally  for  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  held  at  the  Boston's  Symphony  Hall 
in  the  fall  of  1943.  We  had  difficulty  finding  seats  as  advanced  publicity 
had  represented  the  Madame  as  the  heroine  of  China's  four  years  of 
determined  resistance  and  sacrifice  against  a  cruel  and  relentless  enemy, 
Japan.  Americans  of  all  walks  of  society  and  the  majority  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  city  crowded  into  the  hall,  full  of  patriotic  fervor  and  anxious  for 
a  glimpse  of  this  remarkable  woman.  The  mayor  of  Boston  gave  a  long 
introductory  speech  because  the  Madame  was  delayed,  but  when  she 
appeared  on  the  stage,  surrounded  by  the  Chinese  air  cadets  she  had  been 
visiting,  the  applause  was  deafening  until  she  began  speaking  in  her 
Wellsley-accented  English.  It  was  a  short  prepared  speech  recounting 
Japan's  invasion,  China's  resistance  on  many  fronts  and  the  terrible 
sacrifices  of  the  people.  She  urged  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  war  until  Japan's  surrender.  Again  she  received  prolonged 
applause,  people  standing  on  tip  toe  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  beauti- 
ful, petite  figure  as  she  left  the  stage.  The  Chinese  in  the  crowd  were 
particularly  proud  that  the  Generalissimo's  wife  was  able  to  leave  war- 
torn  Chungking  and  had  chosen  Boston  to  make  her  appeal. 

After  our  separation  and  throughout  1943,  Ssu-yi  and  I  corresponded 
regularly  and  frequently.  She  was  in  charge  of  cataloguing  Chinese  books 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  library,  a  task  for  which  she  was  eminently 
qualified.  In  addition  to  private  schools  in  Tientsin  and  Peking,  special 
tutors  had  taught  her  the  ancient  Chinese  classics  at  home.  By  nature  she 
was  a  very  outgoing  person,  and  her  letters  mentioned  her  activities  with 
many  friends  both  within  and  outside  of  the  library.  By  frugal  living  she 
was  able  to  save  some  money  for  the  future.  Through  Shen  and  Tan  I 
applied  to  the  U.S.  State  Department  for  a  stipend  for  Chinese  students 
studying  in  America.  Since  my  internship  took  care  of  my  room  and 
board,  I  was  able  to  save  most  of  the  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  so  it 
was  not  necessary  to  rely  on  my  family. 

During  the  spring  break  in  1943  I  took  the  train  to  Chicago  and  spent 
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four  days  with  Ssu-yi.  My  lasting  impression  of  that  trip  was  the  bitter 
cold,  the  howling  wind  we  fought  crossing  the  campus  and  the  comfort- 
ing intimacy  of  a  warm  cozy  room  set  aside  for  us.  We  shared  the  photos 
of  Evelyn  my  mother  had  sent  and  marveled  at  how  she  had  grown. 
Inevitably  I  had  to  ask,  "Do  you  miss  her?  Do  you  regret  having  left  her 
with  my  mother?" 

"Of  course  I  miss  her  but  I  have  no  regrets,"  she  replied.  "Don't  you 
see,  I  needed  to  be  useful.. .to  be  productive.  In  China  there  would  be  wet 
nurses,  servants  to  care  for  the  little  ones  while  the  mothers  work.  Some 
day  all  women  will  be  able  to  raise  children  and  still  stay  on  the  job." 

"Fortunately,  not  being  able  to  afford  a  servant,  we  have  Mama  to 
care  for  Evelyn.  I  still  feel  nurturing  your  child  during  her  first  year  of 
life  is  crucial.  There  are  always  opportunities  for  work  after  she  has 
grown  older."  I  was  bitter,  not  yet  reconciled  to  Ssu-yi 's  abrupt  separation 
from  our  daughter. 

"Let's  not  argue.  We  have  only  a  few  days  together.  I'll  make  it  up 
to  Mama  and  Evelyn  when  we  return  to  L.  A.  at  the  end  of  the  year,"  her 
conscience  gnawing  in  spite  of  her  rhetoric. 

Before  I  left  we  decided  that  Ssu-yi  could  join  me  in  Boston  after  her 
contract  with  the  university  expired  in  October.  After  an  arduous  search 
I  found  a  tiny  apartment  we  could  afford  near  the  hospital  on  a  street 
memorable  for  its  name,  "Wigglesworth  Street."  Ssu-yi  enrolled  in  a 
women's  college  not  far  from  home  and  took  some  courses  in  nutrition 
and  dietetics.  She  felt  such  knowledge  might  help  in  a  medical  setting. 

In  the  fall  of  1943  I  began  to  apply  to  various  hospitals  as  assistant 
resident  in  pediatrics,  the  first  of  four  years  of  residency  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  specialist.  As  an  intern  I  had  been  impressed  with  Dr.  Milo 
Brooks,  head  of  the  Pediatric  Service  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital 
and  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  the  College  of  Medical  Evangelists  (now 
Loma  Linda  Medical  College).  He  was  a  middle-aged  Iowan,  quiet, 
sincere  and  extremely  gentle  and  soothing  with  children.  Beside  his 
teaching  duties  he  had  a  thriving  private  practice  in  the  Westwood 
suburbs.  I  wrote  to  him  applying  for  a  residency.  His  reply  was  encourag- 
ing. Although  the  slots  for  assistant  residents  were  filled,  he  could  offer 
me  a  post  as  assistant  to  his  department  where  I  could  utilize  my  training 
in  pediatric  pathology  to  teach  students  and  the  pediatric  house  staff.  In 
addition  I  could  attend  his  ward  rounds  and  observe  his  private  practice. 
I  decided  to  accept  his  offer.  It  meant  we  would  be  in  Los  Angeles  close 
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to  my  parents. 

We  did  not  want  to  spend  Christmas  Eve  in  our  dismal  apartment  and 
were  not  invited  by  friends.  My  two  Chinese  doctor  friends  had  finished 
their  training  and  had  left  Boston.  It  was  snowing  as  we  walked  along 
Longwood  Avenue  looking  for  an  affordable  place  to  have  Christmas 
dinner.  Tired  of  walking  in  the  cold,  we  stopped  at  a  small  "Bar  and 
Grill."  There  were  many  more  people  drinking  at  the  bar  than  dining.  In 
the  smoked  filled  room,  we  picked  at  our  order  of  roast  turkey  while  the 
familiar  strain  of  "I'm  wishing  for  a  white  Christmas"  kept  repeating  over 
the  radio.  Ssu-yi  looked  pensive.  "What  are  you  thinking  about?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  wishing  I  could  be  at  home  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  sitting 
together  around  a  home  cooked  meal  during  Chinese  New  Year,"  she 
answered.  "Let's  go  home." 

Early  in  January  1944,  Ssu-yi  and  I  took  the  train  to  Los  Angeles. 
Passing  through  New  York  we  made  a  short  stop  to  do  some  sightseeing 
and  to  buy  a  stuffed  toy  donkey  for  Evelyn.  My  mother  and  Marie  met 
us  at  the  station  and  all  the  way  home  they  described  how  Evelyn  had 
grown  and  the  cute  things  she  did  and  how  happy  she  would  be  to  see  us. 

As  we  entered  the  door  we  could  see  Evelyn  paging  through  a  story 
book  on  my  father's  lap.  We  took  a  few  steps  forward,  Ssu-yi  in  front, 
ready  to  give  our  baby  a  hug.  She  turned,  stared  at  us  and  frantically  ran 
to  my  mother,  held  on  to  her  skirt  and  started  to  cry.  Ssu-yi  took  out  the 
stuffed  toy  and  tried  to  entice  her  with  it  but  she  cried  all  the  louder. 
Father  said  gently,  "She  is  not  used  to  you.  You  are  a  stranger  to  her.  Be 
patient  and  she  will  come  to  you."  When  I  saw  the  look  of  disappoint- 
ment and  the  beginning  of  a  frown  on  Ssu-yi 's  face,  I  hastened  to  tell  my 
family  about  our  trip  and  how  different  it  was  to  live  back  east. 

A  week  later  Evelyn  was  willing  for  us  to  take  her  to  the  store  in  her 
stroller  and  she  was  timidly  showing  us  her  toys  and  babbling  to  us. 
Encouraged,  we  brought  her  crib  into  our  bedroom,  but  she  refused  to 
sleep  in  it.  My  mother  tried  but  she  cried  and  clung  to  her  all  the  more 
tightly.  I  could  see  the  determined  expression  on  Ssu-yi 's  face  and 
expected  the  wrath  that  followed. 

"She  will  have  to  learn  to  be  with  us,  Mama.  Put  her  down  and  let 
her  cry!"  My  mother  stood  at  the  doorway  looking  back  anxiously,  her 
eyes  reddening.  When  Ssu-yi  closed  the  door  behind  my  mother,  Evelyn's 
cries  became  piercing  screams. 

"She's  frightened.  Let's  go  more  slowly,  give  her  more  time,"  I  said 
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as  I  wheeled  the  crib  back  to  my  parent's  room. 

"She  will  never  come  to  us  unless  we  move  out  of  here.  It  must  be 
a  complete  break.  No  compromise."  Ssu-yi  was  angry,  defiant. 

"My  parents  are  the  only  persons  she  has  known  for  sixteen  months 
but  we  have  been  here  only  two  weeks.  We  cannot  force  her  to  love  and 
trust  us.  She  must  respond  to  us  of  her  own  accord.  I  agree  we  must  have 
a  place  of  our  own.  As  soon  as  I  find  an  apartment  we  can  afford  near 
the  hospital,  we'll  move."  I  was  irritated  at  Ssu-yi 's  impatience  and  lack 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  frightened  child,  yet  I  saw  the  logic 
of  her  argument  for  moving  away  from  my  parent's  home. 

Our  intentions  were  not  so  easily  realized.  From  a  rental  listing  I 
searched  for  an  apartment  within  a  two  mile  radius  of  the  hospital.  At 
some  I  was  told  the  apartment  was  already  rented.  (Was  it  because  of  the 
color  of  our  skin?)  At  others  the  apartment  manager  balked  when  I  said 
I  had  a  young  child.  Still  others  were  ideal  but  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
salary  I  was  paid.  After  two  fruitless  weeks,  Dr.  Brooks,  aware  of  our 
difficult  situation,  suggested  we  move  temporarily  to  his  home  in  Santa 
Monica.  His  wife  Eva  and  their  two  children  welcomed  us  to  stay  as  long 
as  we  wished.  In  mid-February  we  packed  all  our  belongings  into  the  new 
Chevrolet  my  father  had  bought  for  us,  mainly  from  money  saved  from 
our  marriage  and  gift  expenses.  No  doubt  he  had  to  dig  into  the  nest  egg 
he  had  reserved  for  retirement.  Our  parents  bid  us  a  sad  farewell  and 
admonished  us  to  be  sure  to  visit  them  soon. 

Evelyn  adjusted  to  her  surroundings  rapidly — in  no  small  part  because 
of  the  attention  from  the  Brooks  children  and  their  pets.  Another  month 
passed  before  we  found  a  small  furnished  apartment  near  the  University 
of  Southern  California  campus.  Although  at  some  distance  from  the 
hospital,  I  could  now  drive  to  and  from  work.  A  Chinese  family  with  a 
little  girl  about  Evelyn's  age  moved  into  the  house  next  door  so  the  two 
children  played  happily  together.  We  visited  my  parents  on  most  week- 
ends and  sometimes  we  all  drove  to  brother  Wei-chi's  farm  and  spent  the 
day  there.  Evelyn  no  longer  cried  for  her  grandma  and  became  attached 
to  us;  Ssu-yi  had  friends  at  the  university  and  was  able  to  audit  a  class 
while  our  neighbor  volunteered  as  baby  sitter.  Our  family  life  was  stable 
and  content. 

My  work  at  the  hospital's  Pediatric  Department  consisted  mainly  of 
preparing  and  leading  the  monthly  Clinical  Pathological  Conferences  that 
I  patterned  after  those  held  at  the  Brigham.  I  looked  up  past  autopsy 
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records  and  selected  those  that  provided  useful  lessons  for  students  and 
house  staff.  For  example,  tuberculosis  in  its  varied  forms  was  still 
common  and  was  often  misdiagnosed  during  life  as  it  may  simulate  other 
diseases  such  as  rheumatic  fever  and  typhoid.  Early  awareness  and  correct 
diagnosis  were  critical  as  new  life-saving  drugs  were  then  available  so  a 
mistaken  or  delayed  diagnosis  was  inexcusable. 

Meanwhile  I  was  learning  clinical  pediatrics  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  Dr.  Brooks.  On  ward  rounds  he  was  never  pretentious  before 
his  students,  never  one  to  dispense  "pearls  of  wisdom"  to  impress  the 
neophyte.  Rather,  he  stressed  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  of  good  clinical 
practice — detailed  history  taking  and  physical  examination.  He  empha- 
sized acute  observation  of  signs  in  a  sick  child  that  often  led  to  a  correct 
diagnosis — the  stiff  neck  in  meningitis,  the  facial  grimace  in  tetanus,  the 
wheezing  in  asthma,  the  cry  in  colic — all  objective  signs  for  the  observer 
to  see  and  hear.  "Remember  a  child  cannot  tell  you  what  is  bothering  him 
nor  can  he  describe  accurately  what  he  has.  A  'tummy  ache'  may  actually 
turn  out  to  be  a  sore  throat,  but  you  can  never  mistake  the  hoarse, 
barking  cough  of  acute  laryngitis." 

It  was  in  his  private  practice  that  I  grasped  the  importance  of 
preventive  pediatrics  as  most  of  his  patients  came  for  routine  checkups 
and  immunizations.  At  these  visits  mothers  received  advice  about  feeding, 
sleep,  bowel  training  and  a  host  of  problems  of  concern  to  the  parents. 
Dr.  Brooks  always  gave  ample  time  for  questions,  and  his  answers  were 
succinct  and  sincere.  "Half  of  pediatric  practice  is  reassuring  the  mother, 
especially  first-time  mothers,  so  no  question  is  inconsequential,"  he  would 
say.  The  early  forties  was  an  era  when  private  doctors  still  responded  to 
house  calls,  and  I  went  along  on  many  of  them.  Most  of  the  conditions 
we  saw  were  not  emergencies,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  really  sick  children 
we  treated  at  public  clinics. 

As  the  months  passed,  I  became  settled  in  a  routine  which  was  not 
completely  satisfying  and  made  me  restless  for  a  change.  My  job  was 
easy  enough,  and  I  was  learning  a  great  deal  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Dr.  Brooks.  However,  I  did  not  have  the  responsibilities  of  the  day-to-day 
care  of  sick  children;  my  position  in  the  hospital  was  that  of  an  observer. 
I  did  not  have  the  experience  of  an  assistant  resident  who  followed  the 
progress  of  a  child's  illness  from  the  onset  of  hospitalization  to  discharge. 
In  addition,  I  was  not  sure  that  my  post  as  Assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics  counted  toward  the  four  year  residency  required  for 
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specialization. 

Once  more  I  began  applying  to  various  hospitals  for  an  assistant 
residency  in  pediatrics.  My  internship  at  the  Brigham  prejudiced  me  in 
the  direction  of  teaching  hospitals  on  the  east  coast  as  being  higher  in 
academic  standards  so  my  applications  were  directed  to  the  New  York 
and  Boston  areas.  I  based  my  hopes  on  the  Children's  Medical  Service 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York,  for  I  had  met  Dr.  James  Wilson,  chief 
of  the  Service  when  I  was  an  intern  at  Boston  Children's  Hospital.  In 
August  1944,  I  received  confirmation  of  an  assistant  residency  to  begin 
the  following  month.  Ssu-yi  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  moving  to 
New  York,  where  she  had  many  friends  from  university  days.  I  felt  my 
appointment  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  climb  up  the  academic  ladder. 
It  was  also  the  beginning  of  renewed  political  thought  that  eventually 
brought  me  willingly  to  a  China  turned  Communist. 
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ow  that  you  are  allowed  to  practice,  perhaps  you  should  think 
about  joining  your  brother  or  opening  your  own  office,"  Father  thought 
aloud.  His  words  revealed  how  proud  he  was  but,  most  of  all,  his  longing 
that  I  stay  close  to  home.  In  the  summer  of  1944  I  passed  the  California 
State  Board  Examinations  to  practice  medicine.  My  half-brother  Elbert, 
who  had  left  Shanghai  with  his  family  after  the  Japanese  invasion  in 
1937,  had  a  good  practice  in  Los  Angeles  Chinatown. 

"Nowadays  one  has  to  specialize  to  get  anywhere.  Pediatrics  is  what 
I  am  interested  in,  and  I  have  just  accepted  a  residency  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  York."  This  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  of  breaking 
the  news  to  my  parents. 

"But  New  York  is  so  far  away!"  said  my  mother  in  dismay. 

"Don't  worry.  We'll  come  back  to  visit  every  summer,"  I  answered 
without  much  conviction,  knowing  a  resident  gets  little  time  off.  Papa 
sighed,  resigned  to  the  inevitable  separation. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  sorry  to  see  me  leave  but  was  pleased  I  had  been 
accepted  by  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  thought  enough  of  my  ability  to 
promise  that  if  I  wished,  I  could  take  over  his  practice  during  the  two 
weeks  he  vacationed  every  summer.  I  thanked  him  and  said  that  would 
have  to  wait  until  I  finished  my  residency. 

In  mid-September  1944,  Ssu-yi  and  I  loaded  our  car  with  suitcases 
and  bedding,  making  a  leveled,  cushioned  place  over  the  entire  back  of 
the  car  for  Evelyn  to  nap  and  play  on.  It  took  us  a  total  of  eleven 
grueling  days  to  drive  across  country  with  stops  every  night  at  reason- 
ably-priced motels.  War-time  gasoline  rationing  did  not  affect  us  because 
licensed  doctors  had  extra  rations. 
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After  arriving  in  New  York,  we  looked  up  Ssu-yi's  friend  and  former 
supervisor  at  the  Shanghai  YWCA,  Chang  Shu-yi.  She  had  recently 
married  and  lived  in  Queens,  a  community  not  far  from  the  center  of  the 
city.  We  accepted  her  invitation  to  stay  until  we  found  permanent 
lodgings,  for  which  we  were  grateful.  The  following  day  I  took  the 
subway  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

As  I  walked  along  First  Avenue  on  Manhattan's  lower  east  side, 
Bellevue  Hospital  loomed  large  and  hoary.  It  occupied  three  square  city 
blocks  with  spacious  grounds  in  front  and  the  East  River  at  its  back.  The 
main  building  was  constructed  of  reddish-brown  granite  blocks  chipped 
with  age  and  covered  with  dust  and  soot.  With  its  turret-like  entrance, 
Bellevue  looked  more  like  some  medieval  dungeon  than  a  hospital.  A 
north  wing  had  been  built  comparatively  recently  to  house  the  famous 
psychiatric  ward;  in  fact,  the  laity  often  confuse  Bellevue  with  the  place 
where  all  psychiatric  patients  are  committed.  Actually  Bellevue 's  more 
than  three  thousand  beds  provide  the  medical  schools  of  Columbia,  New 
York  and  Cornell  Universities  with  enough  patients  for  teaching.  The 
Children's  Medical  Service,  however,  was  administered  technically  by 
New  York  University  School  of  Medicine  and  functioned  like  a  small 
children's  hospital. 

I  asked  my  way  to  the  Director's  office  and  there  met  Dr.  James 
Wilson.  In  the  course  of  his  briefing  he  told  me  he  was  leaving  in  three 
months  to  head  the  Pediatric  Department  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School.  He  saw  the  look  of  disappointment  on  my  face  and 
hurriedly  assured  me  that  a  very  competent  pediatrician,  L.  Emmett  Holt 
Jr.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins,  was  taking  his  place. 

Medical  students  in  my  day  were  familiar  with  the  standard  textbook 
in  pediatrics,  Holt  and  Macintosh's  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
L.  Emmett  Holt,  senior  editor  of  the  book  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
American  pediatrics,  was  our  new  chief's  father.  Dr.  Holt  Jr.  was  close 
to  fifty  years  of  age  when  I  first  met  him.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  soft- 
spoken  and  considerate.  From  the  early  onset  of  ward  rounds  and 
especially  during  the  weekly  clinical  conferences  he  revealed  a  keen 
interest  in  pediatric  research.  His  special  field  was  nutrition  and  his  first 
project  at  Bellevue  was  to  determine  by  metabolic  studies  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  B  vitamins  in  infancy.  In  his  mild  manner  he  chal- 
lenged the  prevalent  dosages  of  vitamins  advocated  by  most  pediatricians 
as  excessive  and  unnecessary.  His  stress  on  the  need  to  re-evaluate 
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established  views  opened  new  vistas  for  me  as,  being  an  obedient  student, 
I  was  content  to  accept  the  words  of  authorities  without  question. 

Under  the  Director,  the  Children's  Medical  Service  had  a  devoted  and 
experienced  senior  staff  that  included  Drs.  Edith  Lincoln,  specialist  in 
children's  tuberculosis,  Harry  Bakwin  in  child  development  and  behavior, 
Janet  Baldwin  in  rheumatic  diseases,  and  many  more.  I  profited  from  the 
year's  residency,  part  of  which  was  as  chief  resident  under  Dr.  Holt. 

By  the  fall  of  1945,  we  had  lived  in  our  Greenwich  Village  apartment 
on  West  11th  Street  for  almost  a  year.  The  apartment's  living-room  had 
a  hideaway  kitchenette  against  one  wall.  The  few  pieces  of  second-hand 
furniture  included  a  convertible  couch  which  served  as  our  bed  at  night. 
The  single  bedroom  was  Evelyn's  domain,  where  she  was  happy  with  her 
toys  and  picture  books.  We  had  nice  neighbors,  a  mother  and  her  single 
daughter;  they  offered  to  baby-sit  if  we  should  want  to  go  out.  We 
seldom  did.  The  most  attractive  aspect  about  the  apartment  was  its  rent, 
a  mere  $47.50  a  month,  a  "steal"  in  a  city  where  housing  was  prohibitive- 
ly expensive  in  the  more  desirable  neighborhoods.  Greenwich  Village  was 
a  friendly,  cosmopolitan  place,  best  known  as  the  favorite  haunt  of  artists 
and  writers.  It  was  also  close  to  the  subway  station  that  took  us  conve- 
niently to  Chinatown  for  groceries  or  to  Columbia  University,  where  most 
of  our  friends  lived. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Ssu-yi  to  contact  her  schoolmates  and  friends, 
most  of  them  studying  for  postgraduate  degrees  at  Columbia.  All  of  us 
had  been  personally  involved  in  the  student  movement  of  1935-36  and 
the  anti-Japanese  war  that  followed.  Regardless  of  political  leanings 
everyone  was  intensely  concerned  over  the  fate  of  China  after  the  allied 
victory  against  Japan  in  August  1945.  Discussion  groups  were  organized, 
some  spontaneously,  others  directed  behind  the  scenes  by  local  political 
parties  which  had  connections  with  party  organizations  in  China  or  Hong 
Kong.  All  political  parties,  principally  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Commu- 
nist, waged  a  propaganda  war  to  win  converts,  all  in  the  name  of 
providing  for  the  best  interests  of  China. 

After  the  surrender  of  Japan,  Communist  troops  had  infiltrated  and 
occupied  most  of  the  rural  countryside  in  North  China.  The  Nationalists 
under  Chiang  Kai-shek,  recognized  by  the  allies  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  China,  controlled  the  principal  cities  and  communications. 
A  civil  war  between  the  two  rival  armies  appeared  imminent.  Meanwhile 
the  eight  years  of  war  against  Japan  had  drained  the  economy  and 
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inflation  was  rife,  particularly  in  the  cities. 

An  old  friend  from  my  university  days  whom  I  met  in  New  York 
quite  by  accident,  told  me  this  personal  incident.  While  walking  to  work 
in  Chungking,  he  felt  the  point  of  a  nail  rubbing  against  his  heel.  He 
limped  to  a  cobbler's  stall  to  buy  a  piece  of  leather  to  place  inside  his 
shoe.  The  cobbler  looked  up  from  his  work  and  muttered  bitterly,  "A 
piece  of  leather  cost  four  thousand  yuan.  My  advice  is  to  take  two  one 
thousand  yuan  notes,  fold  them  and  I  will  make  them  fit  the  heel  of  your 
shoe.  That  way  you  pay  me  nothing  and  four  layers  of  bank  notes  are  just 
as  durable  as  a  piece  of  leather!" 

Inflation  was  also  reflected  in  the  price  of  staples  (rice  and  flour) 
which,  because  of  hoarding  by  grain  merchants,  rose  virtually  by  the 
hour.  Corruption,  graft  and  avarice  were  openly  flaunted  at  all  levels  of 
the  bureaucracy.  Top  government  officials,  members  of  the  powerful 
Kung  and  Soong  families,  made  fortunes  out  of  the  war.  The  common 
people  were  suffering  untold  hardships  and  were  desperate  for  some 
semblance  of  peace  and  stability. 

The  Nationalists  had  been  trying  to  annihilate  the  Communists  for 
eighteen  years  but  were  about  to  face  a  Communist  army  many  times 
stronger  than  before.  The  chances  of  their  succeeding,  even  with  the  help 
of  arms  surplus  and  other  aid  from  the  United  States,  were  remote.  What 
then  was  the  alternative? 

Communist  rule  was  an  unknown  factor.  Isolated  reports  from  writers 
like  Edgar  Snow,  who  visited  the  Communist  areas,  described  in  glowing 
terms  the  remarkable  discipline  of  the  Red  Army,  the  honesty  of 
government,  the  popular  support  by  the  peasants.  Would  the  Communists 
be  able  to  replicate  in  their  controlled  areas,  unify  the  whole  of  China  and 
bring  about  a  stable  economy  and  peace?  My  opinion,  like  that  of  many 
of  my  student  friends,  was  that  the  Nationalists  were  headed  for  disaster 
and  the  Communists  should  be  given  the  chance  to  rule.  "Any  govern- 
ment would  be  better  than  the  present  one"  was  the  common  refrain.  I 
remembered  the  rigid  discipline  and  tight  organization  of  the  Party 
underground  at  Yenching  University  during  the  student  movement. 
Discipline  and  organization  were  what  China  needed  to  avoid  total 
collapse,  and  only  the  Communists  were  capable  of  enforcing  them. 

Ssu-yi,  with  a  propensity  for  activism,  agreed  whole-heartedly.  In 
fact,  she  became  an  active  member  of  a  current  affairs  study  group 
similar  to  the  one  I  had  once  attended  in  Shanghai.  It  was  held  in  the 
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apartment  of  a  student  in  semi-secrecy  as  the  rival  Nationalists  had  their 
own  study  groups  as  well. 

Analysis  of  the  current  military  and  political  situation  was  based  on 
news  and  editorials  from  the  Overseas  Daily,  the  only  leftist  Chinese 
newspaper  in  New  York.  Its  press  releases  came  from  the  Hsin-hua  News 
Agency  in  Hong  Kong,  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  to  the  outside  world.  The  purpose  of  the  study  group  was  to 
acquaint  its  members  with  Party  policy  and  through  the  group's  activities 
to  mold  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Indirect 
support  was  generated  through  larger,  well-established  organizations  such 
as  the  Chinese  Students'  Christian  Association.  Its  advocacy  of  peace, 
unity,  freedom  and  democracy  expressed  the  sentiments  of  most  students 
and  coincided  in  part  with  the  defensive,  anti-civil-war  strategy  (when 
advantageous,  as  during  peace  negotiations  between  the  two  parties)  of 
the  Communists. 

My  work  at  the  hospital  prevented  me  from  participating  in  many  of 
the  study  group  meetings,  but  Ssu-yi  attended  most  of  them.  At  first  she 
took  Evelyn  along,  but  a  restless  three  year-old  proved  too  much  of  a 
distraction  for  the  meetings.  After  a  few  sessions  Ssu-yi  proposed  that 
Evelyn  be  enrolled  in  a  day  care  center. 

"It  would  be  good  for  her  to  play  with  other  children.  She's  been 
with  adults  most  of  her  life,"  she  said.  I  was  anticipating  the  trauma  even 
a  brief  separation  from  us  could  bring,  let  alone  a  half  day  away  in  the 
nursery. 

"She  is  so  shy  with  strangers.  She'll  feel  we  are  abandoning  her  when 
we  leave  her  at  the  nursery."  I  tried  a  delaying  tactic,  "Perhaps  we  should 
wait  until  she  is  a  little  older." 

"Every  child  goes  through  that  stage  in  the  beginning.  She  will  get 
used  to  it.  Besides,  she  might  as  well  be  prepared  to  get  along  with 
another  baby  in  the  family,"  she  replied.  Ssu-yi  was  expecting  in  January, 
four  months  hence.  She  was  reconciled  to  this  pregnancy  because  she  was 
preoccupied  with  student  activities  uptown  and  with  a  home  job  several 
of  her  friends  were  also  doing,  the  translation  of  American  movie 
dialogue  into  Chinese  subtitles.  The  work,  although  easy,  had  strict 
deadlines  and  brought  in  much-needed  income.  Unlike  during  her  first 
pregnancy  when  she  had  too  much  time  on  her  hands,  she  was  now  busy 
with  her  meetings  and  working  at  home  besides.  Many  of  her  married 
friends  convinced  her  also  that  a  second  child  would  provide  Evelyn  with 
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companionship  and  shared  responsibility  in  caring  for  her  younger  sibling. 

I  was  relieved  I  did  not  have  to  take  Evelyn  to  day-care  the  first  few 
days,  as  I  could  well  imagine  how  traumatic  it  must  have  been  for  her. 
When  I  asked  how  she  did,  Ssu-yi  replied  brusquely,  "She  cried,"  and 
repeated,  "She'll  get  used  to  it."  Because  my  time  schedule  at  the  hospital 
was  rigid,  it  was  decided  Ssu-yi  would  take  Evelyn  to  day-care  after 
lunch  and  pick  her  up  in  the  afternoon.  A  week  later  Ssu-yi  called  me  at 
the  hospital  asking  me  to  pick  up  Evelyn  on  my  way  home  from  work  as 
she  was  tied  up  at  a  meeting.  When  I  walked  into  the  daycare  center, 
most  of  the  children  had  left.  Evelyn  sat  on  the  lap  of  one  of  the  teachers 
looking  tired  and  forlorn,  sucking  her  thumb,  eyes  fixed  on  the  entry 
door.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  slipped  off  the  teacher's  lap  and  her 
eyes  suddenly  brightened  as  she  rushed  into  my  outstretched  arms. 

"Let's  go  home  Daddy."  I  was  only  too  happy  to  comply. 

Evelyn's  attendance  at  day-care  was  a  source  of  contention  between 
Ssu-yi  and  me  until  suddenly  the  problem  was  resolved  when  the  movie 
company  no  longer  needed  translators  and  Evelyn  stayed  home. 

On  January  5,  1946,  Alvin  was  born,  much  to  our  joy,  as  both  of  us 
wished  for  a  boy.  He  was  good  natured  and  easy  to  care  for,  principally, 
I  believed,  because  I  had  persuaded  Ssu-yi  to  breast  feed  him.  As 
pediatricians  we  had  been  taught  that  bonding  between  mother  and  child 
would  be  enhanced  in  breast  feeding,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Evelyn,  after  an  initial  phase  of  sibling  jealously,  loved  her  little  brother. 
"He's  my_  brother!"  she  would  tell  our  friends,  holding  one  small  hand 
possessively.  There  were  times,  however,  when  jealously  led  her  to  revert 
to  infantile  habits  she  had  long  overcome  such  as  wetting  herself.  If  I 
were  home,  I  would  suggest  that  just  the  two  of  us  go  to  Washington 
Square  Park,  which  she  loved,  to  escape  her  mother's  wrath.  Now  that 
Ssu-yi  had  to  be  home  to  care  for  Alvin,  many  of  the  study  group 
meetings  were  held  in  our  apartment. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1945  I  was  paged  by  Dr.  Holt.  As  I  entered  his 
office,  he  was  reading  a  letter  intently.  I  stood  expectantly. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,  Arthur."  He  put  the  letter  down;  his  shy  smile 
brought  forth  the  fine  wrinkles  around  his  eyes  as  he  contemplated  me 
frankly. 

"You  have  done  a  good  job  as  chief  resident  and  I  would  have  you 
continue  but  I  had  already  promised  someone  while  I  was  at  Hopkins  that 
he  would  be  appointed  chief  resident  this  fall."  I  must  have  looked 
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stunned  as  he  hastily  continued,  "However,  I  have  a  suggestion  for  your 
future  plans  here,  if  you  agree.  How  would  you  like  to  do  some  research 
on  a  hypothesis  I  have  had  mulling  about  in  my  mind  for  years?" 

"I  have  never  done  research... I'm  not  sure  I  have  the  background  or 
the  capability..."  This  offer  was  so  unexpected  that  I  had  to  stop  and 
collect  my  thoughts.  He  smiled. 

"From  my  observations  you  are  patient  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
qualities  every  good  researcher  should  have.  I  had  done  some  preliminary 
clinical  studies  at  Hopkins  that  showed  infants  with  severe  diarrhea 
seemed  to  do  better  when  allowed  to  take  as  much  formula  as  their 
appetite  dictated  rather  than  deliberately  limiting  food  intake,  so-called 
oral  starvation.  For  the  last  century  oral  starvation  has  been  the  treatment 
of  choice,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  basis  clinically  or  in  the  labora- 
tory. We  need  chemical  data  and  controlled  clinical  studies  to  prove  or 
disapprove  our  hypothesis!" 

I  listened  intently,  wondering  what  my  part  in  the  proposed  project 
would  be. 

"I  have  just  received  confirmation  of  a  grant  from  the  Markle 
Foundation  supporting  the  diarrhea  study."  He  pointed  to  the  letter  he  was 
reading.  "The  grant  will  be  enough  for  your  stipend  and  that  of  a  part- 
time  nurse  but  insufficient  for  a  laboratory  technician  so  you  will  have  to 
do  the  chemical  analysis  of  food,  urine  and  stool  samples  in  addition  to 
caring  for  your  diarrhea  patients.  Well,  what  do  you  think?"  He  looked 
at  me,  his  eyes  twinkling  as  if  conscious  of  the  turbulent  thoughts  rushing 
through  my  mind. 

"I'm  grateful  and  excited  about  your  offer — it's  opening  an  entirely 
new  field  for  me.  It's  the  chemical  analysis  that  worries  me.  My  bio- 
chemistry is  a  bit  rusty,  but  I  can  learn."  My  voice  might  have  conveyed 
a  confidence  I  did  not  have,  for  Dr.  Holt  seemed  satisfied  that  I  would 
take  on  the  study. 

During  the  next  year  I  was  immersed  in  the  laboratory,  perfecting  and 
testing  methods  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  food,  urine  and  stool.  The 
latter  required  first  evaporating  liquid  stools  into  powder  form  and 
although  this  was  done  in  an  enclosed  space,  the  odor  managed  to  escape 
into  the  hallways  and  offices.  Objections  were  raised  against  "Chung's 
brew"  so  I  had  to  do  this  part  of  the  process  after  hours.  As  the  work 
took  many  hours,  it  was  often  midnight  before  I  arrived  home.  This 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  Ssu-yi  that  I  was  seeing  someone,  so  at  times 
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she  would  call  the  lab  just  to  satisfy  herself  I  was  actually  working  there. 
It  was  an  unpleasant  feeling  to  know  that  one  was  not  trusted. 

By  the  summer  of  1947,  consistent  data  had  been  collected  showing 
that  in  the  presence  of  severe  diarrhea  more  of  the  various  nutrients  in 
food  were  absorbed  when  full  oral  feedings  were  given.  There  remained 
the  data  from  a  controlled  clinical  study  to  demonstrate  the  practical 
advantages  of  full  oral  feedings.  Such  a  study  would  be  possible  in  a 
single  outbreak  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  This  opportunity  came  in  the 
summer  of  1947  when  Dr.  Ivan  Hecko,  Director  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia,  approached  Dr.  Holt  for  aid  in 
controlling  an  outbreak  of  infantile  diarrhea  in  his  native  city.  Dr.  Holt 
asked  me  to  accompany  Hecko  to  introduce  our  methods  of  treatment 
and,  if  possible,  do  a  clinical  controlled  study  in  cooperation  with  our 
colleagues. 

It  was  a  thrilling  first  experience  for  me  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  and 
to  work  in  a  European  country.  In  China  I  had  been  a  student  and  intern, 
trying  my  best  to  serve  the  sick  and  wounded.  Here  in  Bratislava  I  was 
called  a  "docent,"  a  member  of  Dr.  Holt's  staff,  ready  to  volunteer  my 
services  to  the  sick  children  of  Czechoslovakia.  Responsibility  lay  heavily 
on  my  shoulders.  The  staff  at  the  hospital  was  friendly  and  cooperative, 
and  we  went  to  work  immediately.  From  a  preliminary  observation  the 
outbreak  of  diarrhea  was  due  largely  to  the  feeding  of  infants  with  raw, 
unpasteurized  milk  stored  without  proper  refrigeration.  The  country  was 
still  recovering  from  the  devastation  of  war,  and  proper  hygienic  methods 
were  lacking.  When  dry  powdered  milk  became  available  a  year  later  and 
mothers  were  taught  to  use  boiled  water  to  make  formulas,  the  incidence 
of  diarrhea  dropped  dramatically. 

The  loss  of  important  minerals  in  severe  infantile  diarrhea  was  so 
rapid  that  unless  proper  fluids  were  not  replaced  quickly,  the  infant  might 
die  from  dehydration.  The  method  used  at  the  Bratislava  Hospital  was  to 
fill  a  50cc  syringe  with  a  saline  or  glucose  solution,  locally  prepared,  and 
inject  them  by  a  needle  into  the  infant's  arm  vein.  This  method  was  un- 
satisfactory because  the  needle  slipped  out  easily  with  movement  and  was 
difficult  to  replace.  In  addition,  the  severely  dehydrated  infant  required 
much  more  than  50cc  of  fluids  even  if  repeated  several  times  a  day.  Our 
method  was  to  slip  a  small  bore  needle  into  one  of  the  many  veins  in  the 
scalp,  anchor  the  needle  to  the  scalp,  and  connect  the  tubing  from  the 
needle  to  a  sterile  bottle  of  fluids  with  enough  leeway  of  tubing  to  allow 
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for  movement  of  the  head.  A  continuous  drip  of  fluids  amounting  to 
500cc  in  24  hours  might  be  necessary  to  correct  dehydration. 

In  about  two  months'  time  we  treated  and  made  observations  on  one 
hundred  ten  patients.  There  was  a  gratifying  drop  in  the  mortality  rate, 
and  we  were  able  to  carry  out  a  controlled  study  as  planned. 

The  clinical  study  in  Bratislava  substantiated  our  earlier  laboratory 
findings  that  it  was  advantageous  to  feed  the  infant  with  diarrhea  rather 
than  follow  the  conventional  treatment  of  oral  starvation.  The  two  studies 
were  published  in  the  July  1948  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Pediatrics.  Dr. 
Holt,  who  directed  the  entire  study,  said  he  had  never  derived  more 
satisfaction  from  any  of  his  research  than  this  one  on  the  diarrhea  study. 
He  immediately  placed  me  in  other  studies  that  involved  fat  absorption 
in  premature  infants.  I  was  able  to  publish  seven  scientific  papers  during 
my  research  period  from  1945-1949. 

By  1948  the  civil  war  in  China  was  favoring  the  Communist  forces 
which  outfought  the  Nationalists  to  occupy  large  cities  and  key  communi- 
cation centers  like  Tientsin  and  Nanking.  The  complete  control  of  China 
by  the  Communists  was  predicted  in  a  matter  of  months.  The  Nationalists 
were  already  preparing  to  retreat  to  the  island  of  Taiwan  to  set  up  its 
government. 

For  the  students  studying  in  the  United  States  the  rapidly  changing 
military  and  political  situation  posed  a  dilemma.  As  their  visas  limited 
their  stay,  should  they  return  to  mainland  China  to  face  Communist  rule 
or  follow  the  Nationalist  government  to  Taiwan?  A  third  choice  would  be 
to  remain  in  the  States  to  become  naturalized  citizens,  a  course  compara- 
tively few  chose  because  of  pride  in  their  own  culture  and  the  difficulty 
of  being  assimilated  and  accepted  into  a  foreign  land. 

One  of  the  Chinese  students  doing  postgraduate  work  at  a  hospital  in 
Chicago  was  my  old  classmate  Chi  Su-hua.  When  I  presented  a  paper  at 
the  American  Medical  Association  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1948,  we 
had  a  chance  to  meet.  It  was  Chi  who  had  introduced  me  to  the  progres- 
sive student  groups  in  Shanghai  while  the  war  was  raging  all  around  us 
in  1937-38,  and  together  we  had  interned  at  the  Chinese  Red  Cross 
Medical  Relief  Corps  from  1940-41.  In  Chicago  I  had  long  discussions 
on  how  we  would  work  for  the  new  China.  He  left  soon  after  for  China 
and  joined  the  Communist  New  Fourth  Army  as  a  surgeon.  We  kept  in 
touch  by  mail  up  to  the  time  my  family  was  about  to  leave.  He  said  he 
would  meet  us  when  we  arrived. 
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For  Ssu-yi  there  was  never  a  question  throughout  the  seven  years  we 
spent  in  America  that  at  the  first  opportunity  she  would  return  to 
mainland  China  with  our  two  children.  "I  don't  want  them  to  be 
Americanized.  They  will  be  educated  in  China  so  they  can  be  proud  of 
being  Chinese."  She  had  made  this  clear  ever  since  the  children  were 
born.  Although  she  admired  the  independence  of  women  in  the  United 
States  and  their  opportunities  for  education,  she  noted  the  inequalities  that 
existed  in  the  workplace  and  the  comparatively  few  career  women  in 
responsible  positions.  She  also  deplored  the  social  injustices  among  racial 
and  economic  groups,  the  selfish  aim  of  life  in  a  materialistic  America. 

The  other  and  perhaps  stronger  reasons  for  her  wish  to  return  to 
China  were  homesickness  and  the  desire  to  see  her  aging  mother  who  had 
survived  the  Japanese  occupation  and  the  civil  war.  All  her  brothers  and 
sisters  were  living  in  Peking,  and  they  urged  her  to  return,  especially  after 
the  peaceful  surrender  of  Peking  in  January  1949  and  the  stability  of 
livelihood  that  followed.  Her  activity  in  the  student  group  and  the  in- 
fluence of  her  friends  who  had  leftist  leanings  made  her  decision  a  natural 
one. 

I,  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  had  a  choice  of  either  remaining  at 
Bellevue  or  going  with  my  family  to  mainland  China.  Dr.  Holt  had  plans 
for  me  to  prepare  for  research  in  prematurity  using  new  techniques  in 
enzyme  chemistry.  I  passed  my  Specialty  Board  Examinations  in 
Pediatrics  and  was  an  instructor  at  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Medicine.  I  felt  I  had  the  qualifications  to  do  clinical  work,  teaching  and 
research  whether  in  China  or  in  the  United  States.  After  eight  years  of 
struggle  against  Japan  and  four  years  of  civil  war,  China  desperately 
needed  technically  trained  personnel.  News  sources  seemed  to  indicate  the 
Communists  placed  a  high  priority  on  health  and  education.  I  felt  I  would 
be  more  useful  in  China;  my  contacts  with  the  student  groups  convinced 
me  I  was  doing  the  right  thing.  The  decision  of  Ssu-yi,  of  course,  tipped 
heavily  in  the  balance.  Although  our  relations  were  not  the  best,  the 
thought  of  separation  from  her  and  especially  from  our  two  children  was 
unbearable. 

When  I  confided  in  Dr.  Holt  about  my  plans,  he  was  disappointed  but 
he  saw  my  point.  Shaking  his  head  sadly,  he  gave  me  this  parting  advice. 
'The  Communists  in  China  are  probably  no  different  from  those  in 
Russia.  They  will  welcome  you  at  first  because  they  need  you  but  with 
time  they  will  put  the  screws  on  you.  You  will  lose  freedom  of  thought 
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and  action." 

"If  I  find  that  conditions  are  intolerable,  I  can  always  leave,  since  I 
am  an  American  Citizen."  How  naive  I  was! 

"If  you  ever  make  that  decision,  there  will  always  be  a  place  here  for 
you  in  my  department.  Good  luck  Arthur,  and  be  sure  to  write.  Perhaps 
we  can  work  out  some  collaborative  research  after  you  get  settled."  He 
shook  my  hand  warmly.  The  last  image  of  this  kind,  generous  man  as  he 
stood  by  his  desk  in  his  white  doctor's  gown  was  the  gentle  smile  that 
brought  out  the  fine  lines  around  his  eyes  and  the  slight  furrowing  of  his 
brow. 

Once  more  we  packed  our  luggage  and  bedding  in  our  Chevrolet,  but 
this  time  there  were  two  children  playing  in  the  back  seat.  We  headed  for 
Los  Angeles  the  first  week  of  August  1949,  the  first  step  on  our  journey 
to  a  China  we  had  left  eight  years  before.  The  civil  war  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  new  government  was  not  yet  in  place.  We  eagerly 
anticipated  what  lay  ahead. 
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Mv  father's  idea  of  a  home  was  a  roomy,  two-story  house  with 
enough  yard  space  to  plant  his  favorite  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums. 
There  was  a  lingering  nostalgia  for  917  South  Hill  Street,  our  first  rental 
home  away  from  Los  Angeles  Chinatown,  where  Father  brought  his  bride 
and  where  my  older  sister  and  I  were  born.  He  was  never  quite  comfort- 
able in  the  modest  bungalow  on  48th  Street,  the  first  property  he  owned, 
so  in  1946  he  bought  an  old  house  on  South  Main  Street.  Since  it  was 
near  the  business  district,  the  house  also  served  as  the  Chinese  Herb 
Company.  The  lot  was  deep  enough  for  a  lawn,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Typical  of  an  older  era,  the  living  and  dining  rooms  were  huge  and  lit  by 
ornate  chandeliers.  Thick  oriental  rugs,  that  had  been  bought  second  hand 
many  years  before  and  stored  in  mothballs,  now  covered  the  ample  floor 
space.  They  matched  the  well-worn  but  comfortable  furniture,  including 
the  familiar  round  oak  table  upon  which  my  father's  patients  took  their 
medicine.  The  spaciousness  of  the  house  pleased  my  father,  perhaps 
because  in  China  living  space  was  at  such  a  premium  and  a  large  abode 
was  the  sign  of  wealth  and  position.  It  was  to  this  house  that  we  returned 
in  the  middle  of  August  1949. 

The  atmosphere  at  home  was  subdued.  My  father,  at  eighty-two,  was 
confined  to  a  chair  with  congestive  heart  failure  and  was  under  the  care 
of  an  internist  whom  I  had  earlier  recommended.  He  was  taking  his 
medication  in  addition  to  his  herbs,  which  he  firmly  believed  had  a 
complementary  effect.  His  eyes  followed  the  antics  of  three  year  old 
Alvin,  his  favorite  grandson,  as  he  beckoned,  whispering  in  a  wheezy, 
heavily  accented  voice,  "Come,  come  here  Alvin!"  Alvin,  not  used  to 
elderly  people  and  a  sick  person  at  that,  walked  warily  just  beyond  the 
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reach  of  the  shaky  hands,  then  rushed  away  squealing  as  if  it  were  a 
game.  The  elderly  grandfather  would  have  liked  so  much  to  have  the  little 
grandson  sit  on  his  knee  and  hug  him. 

My  mother  was  all  smiles  the  whole  day  long.  She  loved  both 
children  but  Evelyn  was  definitely  her  favorite.  She  bought  the  little  girl 
dresses  and  enticed  her  appetite  by  preparing  special  dishes  for  her.  I 
thought  I  detected  a  tinge  of  jealously  in  Ssu-yi's  eyes  as  she  observed 
all  the  attention  Evelyn  was  getting. 

My  parents  would,  of  course,  have  liked  us  to  stay,  particularly  in 
view  of  my  father's  illness.  I  sought  the  advice  of  my  brother  Wei-chi, 
knowing  my  father  respected  his  opinion.  Wei-Chi  felt  strongly  we  were 
right  in  returning  to  China.  Both  he  and  my  father  were  never  members 
of  the  Kuomintang  although  many  of  their  friends  were,  but  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Chiang  Kai-skek's  armies  and  the  inevitable  victory  of  the 
Communists  convinced  my  brother  that  working  for  the  new  Communist 
government  was  the  correct  way  to  go.  Through  the  years  he  was  also 
influenced  by  reports  from  the  Overseas  Daily  and  other  leftist  literature 
so  he  felt  he  was  well-informed.  I  told  him  father  did  not  have  long  to 
live  but  was  getting  the  best  care  possible;  my  stay  would  not  alter  the 
situation.  He  understood. 

For  the  past  year  I  had  been  actively  soliciting  money  for  the  China 
Welfare  Fund,  an  organization  based  in  Shanghai  headed  by  Soong 
Ching-ling,  widow  of  China's  first  president,  Sun  Yat-sen.  She  was  the 
only  member  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Soong  family  who  opposed  the 
Kuomintang  and  was  openly  sympathetic  to  the  Communists.  Her  stature 
was  such  that  she  was  protected  from  her  enemies.  She  personally 
appealed  to  Americans  to  support  the  China  Welfare  Fund  which  spon- 
sored health-related  projects  such  as  hospitals,  nurseries  and  child  care 
centers.  As  I  was  going  to  mainland  China,  I  was  authorized  by  the  Fund, 
to  use  the  contributions  collected  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  buy 
urgently  needed  supplies  to  take  back  with  me.  Remembering  the  days 
with  the  Corps,  I  especially  asked  that  all  supplies  be  placed  in  strong 
wooden  boxes  and  padlocked.  There  were  thirteen  in  all. 

All  too  soon  the  day  for  departure,  September  15th,  arrived.  I  knew 
I  was  seeing  my  father  alive  for  the  last  time.  I  disguised  my  sorrow  by 
adopting  a  disciplinary  tone  as  I  cautioned,  "Now  you  must  do  everything 
Dr.  Ray  tells  you.  Take  your  heart  medicine  regularly  and  don't  miss  any 
appointments." 
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He  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled  sadly.  "Yes. ..yes... I  will.  A  safe  and 
tranquil  journey  for  you  all."  I  turned  away  quickly  before  either  of  us 
said  a  word  more  as  I  felt  my  voice  was  about  to  break. 

My  mother  was  alternately  laughing  and  crying  over  the  excitement 
and  high  spirits  of  the  children  as  they  anticipated  "riding  the  big  boat" 
and  somehow  that  blunted  the  sadness  of  parting.  I  persuaded  her  to  stay 
home  instead  of  going  with  us  to  the  pier,  as  it  would  only  have  pro- 
longed the  agony  of  seeing  her  loved  ones  leave.  "Look  after  Papa.  We'll 
write  as  soon  as  we  arrive.  Don't  worry."  I  urged  the  children  to  say 
"goodbye"  to  Grandma  and  Grandpa,  and  in  the  confusion  of  voices  I 
urged  the  driver  to  get  started. 

The  ship  we  boarded  this  time  was  the  President  Wilson,  one  of  the 
newer  President  Lines  vessels  crossing  the  Pacific  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Hong  Kong  with  one  stopover  in  Honolulu.  Most  of  the  passengers  in 
steerage  were  students  who  had  completed  their  studies  and  were  en  route 
to  their  homes  in  mainland  China  or  Taiwan.  Approximately  half  of 
these,  about  forty,  openly  expressed  sympathy  to  the  Communist  cause 
and  were  determined  to  work  for  the  new  government.  The  other  half 
either  sided  openly  with  the  Kuomintang  or  were  non-committal.  To  pass 
the  time  on  the  two-week  voyage,  each  political  group  had  its  lending 
library,  books  collected  from  individual  students  and  circulated  for 
maximum  political  effect.  We  slept  in  triple-tiered  bunks  divided  into 
men's  and  women's  quarters  so  we  tried  to  stay  on  the  open  deck  as 
much  as  possible.  As  there  were  very  few  families  with  children,  three- 
year-old  Alvin  and  seven-year-old  Evelyn  had  more  than  their  share  of 
attention. 

On  October  1st,  one  day  before  we  were  scheduled  to  land  in  Hong 
Kong,  one  of  the  engineering  students  heard  over  his  short-wave  radio 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  had  just  been  inaugurated.  The  voices 
of  the  leaders  from  Tienanmen  Square  were  too  weak  to  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly, but  there  was  mention  of  the  five-starred  national  flag  unfurled  for 
the  first  time.  There  was  a  rush  of  excitement  on  board,  especially  among 
those  who  were  returning  to  the  mainland.  That  evening  an  impromptu 
celebration  took  place  on  the  steerage  deck.  Some  of  the  women  students 
made  a  large,  red  paper  flag  and  pasted  it  at  the  center  of  the  bulkhead. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  among  them  as  to  the  position  of  the 
five  stars.  They  finally  decided  on  a  design  with  four  stars  at  each  corner 
and  one  in  the  center.  One  of  the  students  led  the  audience,  a  mix  of 
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those  for  and  against  the  celebration,  singing  folk  songs  popularized  in 
Yenan,  the  Communist  base  in  Northwest  China.  Ssu-yi  led  our  two 
children  in  an  improvised  harvest  dance,  going  through  the  motions  of 
cutting  the  wheat  with  sickles,  gathering  and  tying  the  sheaves,  and 
threshing  the  grain.  When  little  Alvin  did  his  best  to  imitate  his  sister's 
every  move,  the  effect  was  so  comical  the  attracted  crowd  roared  with 
laughter  as  they  clapped  in  time  with  the  dance's  rhythm.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  hilarity,  the  ship's  captain  and  an  officer  came  down  from  the 
bridge  and  approached  the  periphery  of  the  crowd.  He  turned  to  the 
student  nearest  to  him  and  asked,  "Where  did  you  people  learn  all  this 
Communist  stuff?" 

The  student,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro-Communist  group  answered 
innocently,  "Why,  in  the  United  States  while  studying  American  history. 
You  taught  us  that  individual  freedom  is  to  choose  freely.  We  chose  to 
believe  in  what  the  Communists  are  doing  in  China."  The  Captain  shook 
his  head  dubiously.  He  saw  that  the  crowd  was  orderly,  so  with  the 
officer  following,  turned  and  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  upper  deck. 

One  day  later  the  ship  docked  at  the  Hong  Kong  wharf.  I  was  re- 
lieved that  a  relative  met  us  and  helped  us  disembark,  for  beside  the  two 
small  children  and  our  many  pieces  of  luggage,  there  were  thirteen  boxes 
of  medical  supplies  to  unload.  After  we  were  settled  in  a  local  hotel,  I 
went  to  the  China  Travel  Service  to  enquire  about  passage  to  the 
mainland.  Tientsin  was  the  only  port  open  to  traffic  as  the  port  of  Canton 
and  the  railroad  from  Canton  to  Peking  were  still  under  repair.  A 
Norwegian  freighter  carrying  a  shipment  of  raw  rubber  from  Indonesia  to 
Tientsin  would  leave  Hong  Kong  the  following  week.  By  prearrangement 
all  forty  students  bound  for  the  mainland  decided  to  book  passage  on  the 
freighter.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  member  we  visited  a  professor  at 
Hong  Kong  University,  who  wrote  a  letter  introducing  us  to  the  official 
in  Tientsin  in  charge  of  returning  students.  Apparently,  in  lieu  of  an 
immigration  service,  some  individuals  or  agencies  in  Hong  Kong  consid- 
ered reliable  to  the  Communists  prepared  introductions  for  groups  like 
ours  so  that  we  would  be  properly  received. 

None  of  us  had  ever  traveled  on  a  freighter.  There  were  no  cabins; 
we  spread  our  bedding  on  top  of  the  steel  hold  below  deck.  We  lined  up 
for  meals  with  the  crew  and  each  received  a  bowl  of  rice  and  a  portion 
of  vegetable  and  meat  or  fish.  This  was  the  first  trip  taken  by  the  1500- 
ton  ship  north  of  Shanghai,  and  as  we  traveled  up  the  coast  of  Shantung, 
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the  Cantonese  crew  shivered  in  the  unaccustomed  cold.  To  add  to  our 
misery,  the  rudder  mechanism  broke  down  and  the  ship  had  to  drop 
anchor  and  wallow  in  the  rough  sea  while  repairs  were  made.  Three  days 
later  the  mess  steward  announced  that  due  to  the  unexpected  delay  food 
was  running  short  but  canned  goods  were  available  at  one  U.S.  dollar  a 
can.  We  were  convinced  this  was  a  ploy  to  get  our  American  currency, 
much  valued  in  times  of  inflation.  Grudgingly  we  paid. 

On  a  dreary,  cloudy  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  October  our  freighter 
steamed  slowly  up  the  Pai  River  and  tied  up  at  the  wharf  in  Tientsin.  It 
took  her  fourteen  days  to  complete  the  trip,  about  the  same  amount  of 
time  it  took  the  Wilson  to  cross  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.  As  we  stood  at 
the  rail,  we  noticed  buildings  were  intact  and  hardly  presented  the  scenes 
of  destruction  we  expected.  We  watched  as  two  men  dressed  in  faded 
grey  uniforms  boarded  the  ship.  The  elder  of  the  two  went  up  to  the 
ship's  bridge;  the  younger  one  took  up  a  position  on  the  aft  deck.  We 
watched  as  he  unfolded  a  flag  and  ran  it  up  the  stern  mast.  We  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  new  national  flag.  It  had  a  red  background  and  on  the 
left  upper  corner  were  four  yellow  stars  arranged  in  an  arc  facing  a  single 
large  star.  We  all  laughed  when  we  realized  how  wrong  our  imagined 
flag  had  been  on  that  night  of  the  celebration.  The  young  man  looked  to 
be  in  his  late  teens,  short  in  stature  and  stockily  built.  He  had  a  ruddy 
complexion  and,  although  he  smiled  easily,  his  expression  was  cautiously 
stern.  There  was  no  insignia  of  rank  on  his  rumpled  uniform;  the  only 
sign  that  he  was  a  soldier  was  the  red  star  above  the  visor  of  his  cap  and 
the  automatic  pistol  in  its  wooden  holster  by  his  right  hip.  I  recollected 
that  during  the  anti- Japanese  war  only  officers  carried  this  weapon.  We 
stood  looking  at  each  other.  I  am  sure  he  was  as  curious  about  us,  dressed 
in  western-style  clothes,  as  we  were  about  him.  One  in  our  group  ven- 
tured to  ask,  "Are  you  a  soldier  in  the  Communist  army?" 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army."  His  answer  em- 
phasized the  last  three  words.  I  quickly  noted  lesson  one — never  call  the 
PLA  a  Communist  soldier! 

"We  are  a  group  of  returning  students  ready  to  work  for  the  People's 
Government."  These  words  by  a  member  of  our  group  seemed  to  strike 
the  right  chord,  for  the  young  soldier  nodded  his  head  and  smiled. 

"There  are  many  opportunities  to  serve  the  people,  now  that  all  of 
China  is  liberated,"  he  said.  We  made  careful  note  of  the  expressions  he 
used. 
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As  the  ship's  manifest  was  in  order,  the  two  military  men  left  the 
ship.  We  carried  our  personal  belongings  to  our  pile  of  luggage  and 
waited  for  customs  inspection.  It  was  then  that  we  noticed  a  tall,  official- 
looking  PLA  man  walking  among  our  group.  Our  engineer  friend  went 
up  to  him  and  handed  him  the  letter.  He  read  the  letter,  smiled  and  asked 
us  to  gather  around  him. 

"On  behalf  of  the  People's  Government  I  welcome  you  to  the  new 
China,"  he  said.  "After  all  the  necessary  procedures  are  finished  at  the 
dock,  you  are  free  to  join  your  families  if  they  are  here.  There  is  a  re- 
ception hostel  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  temporarily  in  Tientsin.  If  you 
have  not  already  made  arrangements  for  a  position,  there  will  be  someone 
at  the  reception  hostel  to  suggest  a  list  of  positions  you  may  wish  to 
choose  from."  Our  group  was  pleased  to  hear  we  had  the  freedom  to 
choose  our  place  of  work. 

Behind  a  tall  wire  fence  that  enclosed  the  dock  were  a  number  of 
people  looking  anxiously  toward  the  passengers.  One  of  them  was  an 
elderly  woman  dressed  in  a  grey,  padded  gown.  A  grey  scarf  covered  her 
white  wispy  hair  and  framed  a  face  covered  with  deep  wrinkles.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  eyes  of  the  old  woman  and  Ssu-yi's  met.  "Niang 
(mother),"  Ssu-yi  called,  elated.  At  the  fence  mother  and  daughter  were 
crying  and  trying  to  touch  through  the  barrier.  I  waved  to  my  mother-in- 
law  but  could  not  leave  my  place  because  the  customs  inspector  was 
about  to  examine  our  opened  luggage.  The  examination  was  cursory  and 
soon  over.  We  had  to  list  the  amount  of  American  dollars  or  other  foreign 
currency  we  carried;  such  money  had  to  be  deposited  at  the  People's 
Bank  and  exchanged  for  Chinese  yuan  at  prevailing  rates  of  exchange 
when  required. 

An  immigration  officer  came  around  collecting  our  passports.  I  was 
apprehensive  because  in  my  previous  stay  in  China  I  was  allowed  to  keep 
my  American  passport.  I  explained,  "I  am  Chinese  but  born  in  America. 
I  am  an  American  citizen.  Can  I  keep  my  passport,  or  if  it  is  collected 
now,  can  I  get  it  back  if  I  travel  out  of  China?" 

"Your  parents  are  Chinese;  therefore  you  are  Chinese.  The  People's 
Republic  does  not  recognize  dual  citizenship.  If  you  leave  China,  you 
must  apply  for  a  Chinese  passport."  He  considered  the  matter  closed  but 
I  did  not.  I  followed  him  and  was  about  to  protest  when  Ssu-yi  said 
sardonically,  "Does  that  American  dog  tag  mean  so  much  to  you?  Forget 
it!" 
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I  was  angry  at  her  remark  and  frustrated  with  the  realization  that  the 
confiscation  of  my  passport  was  improper  and  illegal  and  warranted  a 
strong  protest.  But  who  could  I  direct  this  to  aside  from  this  impassive- 
faced,  immigration  officer  who  could  always  say  he  was  merely  following 
government  policy?  Pending  diplomatic  recognition  of  China  by  the 
United  States,  and  this  did  not  appear  likely  for  a  long  time,  I  had 
absolutely  no  recourse  for  appeal. 

Lost  in  my  anger  and  resentful  thoughts,  the  whimpering  of  the 
children  brought  me  back  to  reality.  It  had  been  a  long  afternoon  for 
them,  and  they  were  cold  and  hungry.  At  last  the  final  forms  were  filled, 
and  we  were  allowed  to  leave.  As  we  approached  the  exit  gate  I  heard  my 
name  called.  I  turned  and  saw  my  classmate  and  old  friend,  Chi  Su-hua. 
"I  got  your  cable  from  Hong  Kong  and  hurried  from  Tsinan,  where  I  am 
working,  to  get  here,"  he  said.  "Sorry  I  was  not  allowed  on  the  dock  to 
help  you,  but  security  is  very  tight.  Just  leave  the  medical  supplies  here; 
we'll  pick  them  up  tomorrow  morning."  He  called  three  pedicab  drivers 
to  fetch  our  luggage  and  all  of  us  proceeded  to  my  mother-in-law's  home 
in  the  former  Italian  Concession. 

The  house  was  originally  built  as  a  museum  and  had  been  used  as  a 
study  and  library  by  Ssu-yi's  father,  the  reformer  and  scholar  Liang  Chi- 
chao.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were  arranged  in  an  arc  with  the 
doors  opening  into  a  marble-floored  rotunda.  The  stained  glass  skylight 
from  the  high  dome  cast  a  light  greenish  hue  throughout  the  house.  A 
dark  oak  staircase  led  up  to  the  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor.  The 
kitchen  and  dining  room  in  the  basement  had  been  added  later,  and  there 
we  all  gathered  while  Ssu-yi's  mother  cooked  supper.  We  sat  down  to  the 
first  decent  meal  in  two  weeks — the  fresh  vegetables  and  meat  dishes 
erased  the  unpleasant  memories  of  tinned  fish  and  half-cooked  or 
scorched  rice.  After  supper  we  put  the  children,  already  half  asleep,  to 
bed.  Returning  to  the  dining  room  Ssu-yi  persuaded  her  mother  to  tell  us 
about  her  experiences  during  the  Japanese  occupation  and  the  civil  war. 
She  began  hesitantly  and  with  many  sighs,  reliving  the  pain  as  she  spoke. 

"In  1938  your  brother,  Ssu-cheng,  was  the  last  in  the  family  to  leave. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  with  his  family  to  the  interior,  but  I  told  him  a  lao 
poh  tze  (old  woman)  like  me  would  only  be  a  burden  to  him.  Besides, 
who  would  look  after  the  house  and  your  father's  valuable  works?  In  the 
beginning  the  Japanese  army  didn't  bother  the  people  in  the  concession, 
for  Italy  and  Japan  were  allies  in  the  war."  She  clasped  one  hand  over  the 
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clenched  fist  of  the  other,  signifying  closeness  or  intimacy. 

"Later,  however,  some  Japanese  soldiers  came  to  the  house  looking 
for  loot.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  Japanese  I  learned  while  in  exile  with 
your  father  in  Japan.  'I  want  to  speak  with  your  superior  officer,'  I  in- 
sisted, blocking  the  front  doorway.  When  he  came,  I  explained,  'This 
house  belongs  to  Liang  chi-chao.  You  may  have  heard  of  him.  As  his 
widow  it  is  my  duty  to  preserve  it  and  his  scholarly  works.  Historically, 
it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  Japan  and  China,  don't  you  agree?'  The 
officer  was  amazed  not  so  much  by  what  I  said  but  by  my  Tokyo  accent. 
He  listened  with  respect  and  ordered  the  soldiers  away.  This  happened 
two  more  times  and  as  you  can  see,  the  house  and  everything  in  it  are 
intact,  thank  heaven  and  earth!"  She  paused,  taking  a  sip  of  tea  before 
proceeding. 

"In  1948  the  Kuomintang  and  Communist  troops  fought  briefly  in  the 
Chinese  part  of  Tientsin.  The  Italian  Concession  no  longer  existed 
because  of  the  defeat  of  Italy  by  the  allies.  Some  Communist  troops 
asked  for  shelter,  and  for  a  time  the  lower  floor  was  used  for  officers' 
quarters.  They  were  polite,  orderly  and  clean.  They  took  nothing  away 
from  the  house — they  even  paid  for  the  bowls  they  borrowed  and  broke." 
She  emitted  a  long  sigh  and  a  slight  tremor  crept  into  her  voice  as  she 
continued.  "Times  have  been  hard  through  the  years  for  this  lonely  old 
poh  tze  especially  these  last  few  years.  I  couldn't  afford  to  keep  the  old 
servant  who  had  been  with  me  since  you  were  a  child.  She  offered  to 
work  for  me  without  pay,  but  how  could  I  feed  two  people  when  the 
price  of  food  rose  by  the  day?  I  had  to  pawn  what  jewelry  was  left  to 
avoid  starving,  and  I  waited  in  long  lines  for  grain  and  fuel  in  the  boiling 
sun  of  summer  and  the  freezing  cold  of  winter."  She  could  speak  no 
further  as  the  memories  brought  tears  and  Ssu-yi  was  sobbing  quietly. 

"I'm  a  silly  old  woman  to  be  so  sad  when  my  children  and  grandchil- 
dren are  all  back  together  again  and  conditions  at  the  markets  are  already 
better.  The  new  government  has  fixed  the  price  of  grain  and  that  has 
stabilized  the  cost  of  all  other  commodities.  You  children  were  all 
sympathetic  with  the  Communists,  but  I  was  always  suspicious.  All 
armies  are  alike,  I  said,  whether  they  are  the  warlords,  the  Kuomintangs 
or  the  Communists.  This  time  I  believe  the  Communists  really  want  to 
help  the  people.  I  trusted  them  enough  to  open  my  door  to  them  when 
they  asked  for  shelter.  I  guess  this  'old  mother'  can  still  learn  from  her 
children."  The  sadly-lined  face  broke  out  into  a  smile  for  the  first  time 
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since  she  began  her  story. 

Chi  Su-hua  came  to  the  house  the  next  morning  to  help  with  the 
medical  supplies  I  had  brought  from  the  States.  As  we  rode  on  pedicabs 
to  the  former  British  Concession,  I  noticed  very  little  war  damage  to  the 
buildings;  even  the  street  names  were  the  same.  I  was  surprised  when  we 
stopped  in  front  of  the  Astor  House,  the  famous  hotel  once  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  foreigners,  now  taken  over  by  the  government.  I  had 
been  inside  the  stately  hotel  once  sixteen  years  ago.  While  a  student  at 
Nankai  University  I  had  studied  voice  under  Madame  Poliakoff,  a 
Russian  teacher.  She  had  presented  a  concert  for  the  Tientsin  Women's 
Club  and  I  had  sung  an  impassioned  duet,  an  aria  from  Mozart's  "Don 
Giovanni"  with  Mrs.  Black,  a  middle-age  Briton  who  was  two  heads 
taller  than  I  and  twice  as  broad. 

I  saw  many  people  walking  in  and  out  the  hotel  entrance  while  the 
lobby  and  sitting  rooms  were  filled  with  small  groups  talking  loudly.  Chi 
said  they  were  petitioners  waiting  to  meet  with  officials.  He  led  me  to  the 
ornate  dining  room  where  he  found  an  unoccupied  table,  then  pulled 
some  forms  from  his  briefcase;  all  of  them  were  on  official  stationery  and 
had  the  seal  of  the  East  China  Regional  Ministry  of  Health  already 
stamped  at  the  bottom.  He  filled  in  the  blank  spaces  and  showed  me  the 
letter  authorizing  Tientsin  Customs  to  release  the  thirteen  cases  of 
medical  supplies.  Another  letter  authorized  the  railway  company  to 
transport  the  supplies  to  China  Welfare  Fund's  office  in  Peking.  Later 
when  we  went  to  Customs  and  the  railway  station,  the  letters  were 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon  without  questioning  or  delay.  I  recalled  in 
1931  when  I  first  arrived  in  China  that  the  personal  card  of  a  high- 
ranking  person  like  my  brother  wielded  influence  at  the  Shanghai 
Customs  when  it  counted.  It  was  a  matter  of  "face."  I  had  just  witnessed 
an  example  of  a  trusted  official  in  the  new  government  service  given 
letters  of  authority  which  empowered  him  to  move  mountains  of  bureau- 
cracy. Personal  "face"  did  not  count  here;  nevertheless,  "face"  was 
involved,  that  of  the  high-level  government  agency,  the  East  China 
Regional  Ministry  of  Health. 

I  asked  Chi  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ministry.  "No,"  he  replied, 
"but  the  medical  school  which  I  administer  is  under  its  jurisdiction."  He 
then  told  me  he  was  gathering  a  group  of  our  Shanghai  Medical  College 
graduates  to  form  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Bethune  Medical  College  of 
which  he  was  the  dean.  The  school  was  named  after  Dr.  Norman 
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Bethune,  the  Canadian  thoracic  surgeon  who  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  PLA  and  died  a  martyr  in  China's  far  northwest.  Chi  urged  me  to  join 
his  staff  as  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for 
training  health  personnel  in  Shantung,  one  of  China's  largest  provinces 
and  certainly  the  hardest  hit  by  the  civil  war.  Personally,  I  would  have 
liked  to  be  associated  with  a  well-established  medical  college  like 
P.U.M.C.  and  live  in  Peking,  but  I  promised  to  talk  it  over  with  Ssu-yi. 
She  also  preferred  to  live  in  Peking  but  was  attracted  to  the  challenge  of 
serving  where  the  need  was  greatest.  We  decided  to  go  with  Chi  to 
Shantung. 

After  a  week's  rest  in  Tientsin  our  family  boarded  the  train  for 
Peking  to  visit  Ssu-yi 's  relatives  there.  As  soon  as  we  stepped  on  the 
station  platform  at  our  destination,  we  heard  the  blare  of  the  loudspeaker 
declare  that  all  passengers  should  please  line  their  suitcases  and  bags 
along  the  platform  and  open  them.  I  was  wondering  if  this  was  another 
customs  inspection  when  a  young  woman,  masked  and  gowned,  began 
dusting  the  contents  of  each  suitcase  and  bag  with  a  fine  greyish  powder. 
We  were  asked  to  unbutton  our  coats  and  the  powder  was  sprayed  on  our 
clothes.  Meanwhile  the  loudspeaker  kept  repeating  the  message  that  the 
powder  used  on  their  belongings  and  on  their  person  was  harmless,  that 
it  was  used  to  kill  fleas  and  lice  which  might  carry  disease  germs. 

Throughout  the  procedure  Ssu-yi  stood  by,  incensed,  as  she  watched 
the  many  presents  she  had  brought  for  her  relatives  being  dusted  with 
grey  powder.  She  faced  the  health  worker  defiantly.  "We  have  just  ar- 
rived from  abroad  and  couldn't  possibly  be  carrying  fleas  or  lice." 

"But  you  traveled  from  Tientsin  on  a  crowded  train.  We  have  orders 
to  spray  powder  on  the  contents  of  every  suitcase  or  bag  from  this  train. 
This  is  for  your  own  health  and  safety,"  the  woman  answered. 

Ssu-yi  reacted  angrily.  "What  do  you  people  know  about  health?  My 
husband  and  those  like  him  are  going  to  train  you  people  to  become  real 
health  workers — doctors  and  nurses!" 

I  recoiled  in  embarrassment  and  hissed  under  my  breath,  "Stop  that 
talk  and  let  her  do  her  job.  The  powder  is  DDT  used  to  prevent  the 
possible  outbreak  of  plague.  What  if  it  does  cause  us  a  little  inconve- 
nience!" I  resented  her  condescending  attitude  toward  the  health  worker 
who  was  doing  her  job  faithfully  and  well.  She  was  courteous  and  did  not 
talk  back,  ignoring  Ssu-yi 's  outburst. 

The  first  relatives  we  visited  were  Ssu-cheng  and  Phyllis,  as  we  heard 
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they  were  both  ill.  After  the  surrender  of  Japan  they  had  made  their 
tortuous  trek  back  to  Peking  where  Ssu-cheng  was  now  Professor  and 
head  of  the  Architectural  Department  of  Tsing-hua  University,  one  of 
China's  best  known  engineering  schools.  He  was  constantly  short  of 
breath  because  of  chronic  tuberculosis,  yet  he  projected  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  He  had  many  good  things  to  say  about  the  Communists  and 
the  PLA.  "The  PLA  practically  camped  on  our  doorstep  because  the 
western  suburbs  were  occupied  first  during  the  siege  of  Peking,"  he  said. 
"One  day  a  commander  of  artillery  came  to  my  house  and  asked  if  I 
would  indicate  on  his  map  of  Peking  where  the  important  historical 
landmarks  were  located.  'If  we  are  forced  to  shell  the  city,  we  want  to 
avoid  the  destruction  of  such  landmarks  as  much  as  possible,'  the 
commander  said.  From  the  time  of  the  warlords  to  the  Kuomintang 
Nationalists,  who  has  ever  heard  of  an  army  which  cared  so  much  about 
China's  historical  past  as  the  PLA?"  he  asked.  "Fortunately  Peking 
surrendered  without  either  side  firing  a  shot."  Ssu-cheng,  in  spite  of  his 
busy  teaching  schedule  and  poor  health,  was  actively  involved  in  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Municipal  Planning. 

As  Phyllis  was  confined  to  bed  with  tuberculosis,  we  were  afraid  our 
visit  would  tire  her,  but  she  insisted  we  stay.  She  wanted  to  be  brought 
up  to  date  with  everything  that  had  happened  to  us  since  we  last  met.  She 
was  happy  when  I  told  her  I  had  met  her  good  friend,  Wilma  Fairbank, 
in  Boston.  As  we  were  about  to  leave,  she  showed  us  her  drawings  of 
designs  for  the  national  emblem,  one  of  which  was  selected  as  the  official 
emblem  of  the  People's  Republic. 

While  visiting  Ssu-yi's  eldest  sister,  I  received  a  phone  call  from  Chi 
informing  me  I  had  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Hsiung,  head  of  the  All- 
China  Relief  Commission.  I  would  also  meet  with  a  representative  of 
China  Welfare  Fund.  When  I  explained  to  Mr.  Hsiung  that  the  supplies 
I  brought  were  only  a  small  part  of  what  American  friends  of  China 
proposed  to  solicit,  he  replied  sternly,  "We  are  grateful  for  the  help  we 
have  received,  but  it  is  our  policy  to  rely  on  ourselves  and  not  depend  on 
contributions  from  abroad."  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  his  ungrate- 
ful attitude  and  explained  that  I  agreed  on  the  policy  of  self-sufficiency 
but  felt  China  was  missing  an  opportunity  to  engender  popular  support 
among  many  Americans  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  liberation  and  were 
eager  to  contribute  advanced  technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  equip- 
ment and  personnel  which  would  be  to  China's  advantage  at  this  early 
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stage  of  development.  Mr.  Hsiung's  reply  was  that  China  could  only  rely 
on  her  true  friend,  the  Soviet  Union,  for  technological  advance.  I  was  to 
find  later  that  these  were  not  empty  words. 

As  we  were  talking,  a  man  who  looked  vaguely  familiar  walked  into 
the  room.  He  was  medium  in  height  and  muscularly  built.  Although 
dressed  in  the  usual  rumpled  grey  miliary  uniform,  the  high  bridge  of  his 
nose,  the  dark  brown  hair  and  the  bushy  eyebrows  at  once  identified  him 
as  a  foreigner.  He  extended  his  hand,  looked  calmly  and  directly  at  me. 
"Ma  Hai-teh,"  he  introduced  himself  simply,  speaking  with  the  strong 
Shensi  accent  of  the  Yenan  region.  I  shook  his  hand  warmly.  He  was  the 
famous  Dr.  George  Hatem,  born  in  New  York  of  Syrian  immigrant 
parents  and  educated  in  the  United  States  and  Switzerland.  In  1936  he 
entered  the  Communist  base  in  Yenan,  the  first  western-trained  doctor  to 
serve  that  entire  region.  The  stories  about  him  were  legendary.  It  was  in 
Edgar  Snow's  Red  Star  Over  China  and  other  books  that  I  had  read  about 
him  and  had  seen  his  picture,  hence  my  initial  recognition.  He  now 
represented  Madame  Soong  Ching-ling's  China  Welfare  Fund  and  was  its 
technical  advisor  so  I  gave  him  the  inventory  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment  I  had  brought.  After  looking  carefully  at  the  list,  he  decided 
they  should  go  to  a  single  unit  rather  than  be  divided  for  distribution. 
"Since  you  plan  to  teach  in  a  medical  school,  I  suggest  you  take  them 
with  you,"  he  said. 

At  the  meeting  I  also  met  Drs.  Tsui-yi  Tien  and  Kung  Nai-chuen, 
minister  and  vice  minister,  respectively,  of  the  East  China  Regional 
Health  Ministry.  They  spoke  highly  of  Chi  Su-hua  and  encouraged  me  to 
join  the  staff  at  Bethune  Medical  College. 

After  returning  home,  I  related  to  Ssu-yi  the  events  of  the  day.  I 
suspected  it  was  not  by  chance  that  during  Mr.  Hsiung's  meeting,  Drs. 
Ma  Hai-teh,  Tsui  Yi-tien  and  Kung  Nai-chuen  made  their  appearance  and 
that  the  medical  supplies  and  equipment  were  allocated  to  the  school  I 
was  pointedly  asked  to  join.  As  a  thirty-five-year  old  pediatrician  trained 
in  American,  I  was  given  considerable  "face"  by  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  People's  Government's  top  health  administrators  and 
advisors.  Encouraged  by  this  meeting  and  after  listening  to  the  glowing 
reports  of  China's  new  government  and  the  PLA  by  Ssu-cheng,  we 
decided  to  forfeit  our  personal  wishes  and  go  where  the  need  was 
greatest — to  Shantung  province  and  the  Bethune  Medical  College. 


This  was  a  group  of  interns  and  resident  doctors  assigned  to  the 
Children's  Medical  Service,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  University 
in  1945. 


On  an  official  medical  trip  to  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia  in  1947  I 
witnessed  a  child  undergoing  treatment. 


We  are  making  pediatric  ward  rounds  in  the  Shantung  Provincial 
Hospital  in  Tsinan  in  1949. 


Deputy  Director,  Tang  Jin,  (far  left)  with  a  part  of  the  surgical  staff  at 
the  Friendship  Hospital  in  Beijing  in  1962. 


While  on  assignment  with  the  World  Health  Organization  in  1974  I 
visited  the  first  group  of  primary  care  workers  at  a  health  center  near 
Rezaiyeh,  Iran. 
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**This  is  the  house  I  wish  to  show  you.  I  hope  you  will  find  it 
comfortable,"  said  Comrade*  Wu,  who  was  in  charge  of  staff  housing  at 
Bethune  Medical  College,  as  he  ushered  us  into  a  plaster-covered,  wood- 
framed  house.  We  entered  a  small  living  room  which  opened  into  two 
bedrooms  to  the  left.  Between  the  two  bedrooms  was  a  bathroom  with  a 
ceramic  squat  toilet  and  a  square,  waist-high  tiled  bathtub.  From  the  right 
far  corner  of  the  living  room  a  door  opened  into  a  narrow  passage  leading 
into  the  kitchen.  The  floors  were  of  board  planks  roughly  put  together, 
and  they  squeaked  as  we  walked  over  them. 

"This  house  was  built  for  the  Japanese  hospital  superintendent.  In 
fact,  all  the  residences  on  this  block  were  constructed  by  the  Japanese 
during  their  eight-year  occupation  of  Tsinan,"  Comrade  Wu  explained. 

"I  thought  as  much,  judging  by  the  bathroom  facilities  and  the  floor 
boards.  I  suppose  a  tatami  (bamboo  woven  mat)  covered  the  floors  and 
everyone  took  off  their  shoes  at  the  door,"  I  said.  Wu  nodded.  Shaky 
wooden  stairs  brought  us  to  a  single  large  room  occupying  the  entire 
second  floor. 

"We  could  use  the  upstairs  room  for  the  children's  playroom  or  for 
storage,"  Ssu-yi  suggested. 

Comrade  Wu  appeared  agitated,  "No. ..no. ..the  upstairs  room  will  be 
occupied  by  another  family."  He  hesitated,  evidently  embarrassed,  then 
continued,  "In  fact... I  was  wondering  if  you  would  share  one  of  the 
bedrooms  with  a  doctor  couple  recently  recruited  from  Shanghai... such  a 
demand  on  housing,"  he  sighed. 


*  The  preferred  prefix  to  all  surnames  after  the  1949  revolution. 
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Ssu-yi  stared  at  the  troubled  Wu.  "That's  impossible.  The  children 
must  have  their  own  bedroom.  Besides,  I  don't  see  where  the  maid  and 
cook  will  be  sleeping." 

"That  will  be  no  problem.  One  can  sleep  in  the  passageway,  the  other 
in  the  kitchen."  His  face  suddenly  brightened.  "If  you  wish,  I  can 
introduce  you  to  two  women  from  the  village  who  could  serve  you 
satisfactorily." 

That  afternoon  some  workmen  brought  four  pairs  of  sawhorses  upon 
which  boards  were  placed  for  our  beds.  Our  comforters  served  as  mat- 
tresses. At  least  we  were  able  to  stretch  out  on  our  first  night  in  Tsinan. 

"This  is  just  like  sleeping  on  our  boat!"  cried  Evelyn,  jumping  up  and 
down  on  the  hard  bed.  These  were  the  beds  we  slept  on  throughout  our 
years  in  China — no  bed  frames,  steel  springs  or  mattresses. 

Two  days  later  Ssu-yi  opened  the  door  to  an  elderly  lady  with  bound 
feet,*  dressed  in  a  long  homespun  cotton  gown  and  wearing  an  old- 
fashioned  bonnet  which  partially  covered  her  sparse  white  hair.  Beside 
her  was  a  middle-aged  woman  in  a  short  jacket  and  trousers.  Her  feet 
were  not  bound.  The  older  woman  introduced  herself,  "We  are  from 
Licheng  Village  and  were  told  by  Lao  Wu  you  needed  domestic  help.  I 
am  Chen  ma**  and  can  care  for  the  little  ones.  Wang  ma  can  do  the 
cooking." 

"Are  you  sure  you  would  not  rather  be  called  Chen  Tung  Chi 
(Comrade  Chen)?"  Ssu-yi  asked. 

The  woman  covered  her  mouth  with  her  hand  to  suppress  an 
embarrassed  titter.  "We  are  not  used  to  the  new  way  of  calling  each  other 
"comrade." 

Wang  ma  was  dispatched  to  do  the  grocery  shopping  and  to  prepare 
lunch.  Chen  ma  tried  to  pick  Alvin  up  to  take  him  outside  to  play,  but  he 
squirmed  and  ran  to  his  mother,  suspicious  of  this  strange  woman.  The 
old  woman  then  sat  on  a  stool  and  smoked  her  long  bamboo  pipe. 
Apparently,  having  reached  the  stage  as  matriarch  of  the  family,  she  did 


*  Foot  binding  was  prohibited  but  the  tradition  persisted  in  villages.  By  1949 
only  women  above  fifty  had  bound  feet  and  lived  mostly  in  some  backward 
villages. 

'*  Traditionally  servants  were  called  "ma"  following  their  surnames. 
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no  work  except  for  looking  after  her  grandchildren. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  investigate  why  lunch  was  delayed.  Wang 
was  using  a  wooden  bellows  stove  which  burned  a  fine  mixture  of  coal 
dust  and  sawdust.  She  had  to  work  the  bellows  with  one  hand  and  manip- 
ulate the  cooking  utensils  with  the  other.  This  blacksmith-like  cooking 
stove  was  used  everywhere  in  the  province  of  Shantung.  Economy  in  the 
use  of  coal  was  certainly  achieved  but  at  what  cost  in  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor! 

Within  a  week  it  was  evident  the  two  women  were  of  no  help  to  us. 
The  children  refused  to  approach  Chen  ma  and  Wang  ma's  cooking  was 
a  disaster.  We  paid  them  and  sent  them  home.  We  learned  later  that  the 
elder  woman  was  the  mother-in-law  of  Comrade  Wu  and  the  younger  one 
his  sister.  Having  worked  in  the  village  all  their  lives,  the  chance  to  visit 
the  city  and  earn  extra  cash  was  irresistible.  They  seemed  content  enough 
when  they  left  us.  Even  a  brief  visit  to  the  capital  city  would  be  a  source 
of  conversation  in  the  village  for  weeks. 

Through  neighbors  we  were  able  to  employ  a  cook  who  had  experi- 
ence working  for  an  urban  family  so  the  quality  of  our  meals  improved 
rapidly.  We  dispensed  with  a  maid  as  Evelyn  was  old  enough  to  attend 
kindergarten.  She  had  lost  most  of  her  shyness  because  her  neighborhood 
friends  also  attended  kindergarten.  Within  six  months  she  was  speaking 
Mandarin  with  a  strong  Shantung  accent,  much  to  the  dismay  of  her 
mother,  who  was  so  proud  of  her  own  faultless  Peking  speech.  Alvin  was 
enrolled  in  a  day  care  nursery  organized  by  some  of  the  staff  wives.  He 
too  was  speaking  like  a  native  before  long.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  us 
that  they  forgot  all  their  English — although  we  had  only  ourselves  to 
blame  as  we  made  no  effort  to  speak  it  at  home  nor  had  the  time  to  teach 
them. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  Ssu-yi  was  approached  by  the  municipal  branch 
of  the  Women's  Federation  of  Tsinan  and  was  appointed  education  direc- 
tor. The  Federation  had  its  origins  early  in  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party;  its  purpose  was  to  protect  and  champion  the  rights  of 
women.  In  the  "bitter  past"  the  women  of  China  were  among  the  most 
oppressed  in  the  world.  Some  glaring  examples  of  women's  submission 
to  feudalistic  bondage  were  the  cruel  practice  of  foot-binding,  forced  mar- 
riage and  child  slavery.  The  tasks  of  liberating  women  from  their  ignoble 
past  required  unremitting  dedication  and  education  backed  by  moral  and 
legal  support.  Ssu-yi,  having  had  some  experience  in  organizing  and 
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teaching  women,  plunged  enthusiastically  into  her  new  job.  "Liberated" 
from  her  care  of  the  children  and  household  duties,  she  was  in  her 
element,  spending  days  and  sometimes  nights  at  her  work.  We  managed 
to  go  out  on  Sundays  with  the  children  to  visit  the  parks  and  to  eat  at 
many  excellent  restaurants. 

Bethune  Medical  College  was  a  ten-minute  walk  from  our  house.  The 
buildings  were  old  and  dilapidated,  obviously  having  existed  long  before 
the  Japanese  occupation.  Above  the  main  entrance  was  a  newly  painted 
sign:  "Bai  Chu-en  Medical  College."  "Bai  Chu-en,"  an  attempt  at  a 
phonetic  simulation  of  "Bethune"  sounded  far  from  accurate.  However, 
the  three  characters  do  represent  a  meaningful  Chinese  name.  "Bai" 
(white)  is  a  common  surname  and  "Chu-en"  means  seeking  kindness  and 
benevolence,  a  name  which  appropriately  reflects  a  doctor's  skill  and 
compassion  towards  his  patients.  I  went  to  the  Dean's  office  to  meet  my 
old  friend  and  classmate,  Chi  Su-hua.  I  owed  Chi  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  help  in  facilitating  our  entry  into  China  and  subsequent  placement  at 
Bethune  Medical  College. 

"You  don't  have  to  thank  me.  It's  the  way  the  revolution  has  prog- 
ressed and  the  prospects  of  everything  starting  afresh  that  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for.  It's  positively  exhilarating!"  Chi's  enthusiasm  was  bubbling 
over. 

"I  don't  want  to  'po  lung  shui**  but,  you  must  admit  the  whole  prov- 
ince has  been  hard  hit  by  the  war.  Even  if  you  can  attract  staff  with  high 
salaries  and  amenities,  as  in  my  case  (I  was  paid  250  yuan  per  month,  the 
third  highest  pay  for  medical  specialists),  what  about  supplies  and 
equipment?  The  professor  of  physiology  was  complaining  that  even  one 
of  the  most  simple  instruments  for  experiments,  the  revolving  drum,  was 
lacking." 

"Material  obstacles  can  be  overcome  easily.  We'll  probably  make  our 
own  equipment,"  said  Chi,  confidently.  "Did  you  know  Bethune  Medical 
College  began  as  one  of  the  rear  echelons  of  the  new  Fourth  Army  while 
it  was  fighting  the  Kuomintang  in  1945?  The  students  were  nurses,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  classes  were  held,  often  in  the 
open  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  The  content  of  teaching  served  to  upgrade 
their  knowledge  of  conditions  encountered  in  their  daily  tasks  such  as  the 


*  To  pour  cold  water,  implying  discouragement. 
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process  of  healing  in  wounds,  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  skin  infections 
and  many  of  the  common  diseases.  We  didn't  turn  out  M.D.'s,  but  those 
who  took  the  course  were  able  to  handle  the  bulk  of  the  things  we 
doctors  did  so  we  were  released  to  do  more  specialized  work.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  how  much  of  the  six  years  of  book  knowledge  we  crammed  was 
really  applied  in  practice." 

"Are  you  suggesting  that  conventional  medical  school  training,  such 
as  we  went  through,  should  be  thrown  out  in  favor  of  abbreviated  courses 
and  a  rapid  turnout  of  students  who  are  unqualified  compared  to  our  old 
standards  and  those  of  the  West?"  I  was  not  convinced  Chi  was  correct. 

"Precisely.  We  are  faced  with  a  health  manpower  emergency.  We 
need  to  train  students  rapidly,  say  in  two  to  four  years  and  in  large 
number — two  to  three  hundred  in  a  class.  That  means  teaching  less  theory 
but  more  practical  knowledge,  fewer  lectures,  more  hands-on  training. 
When  the  acute  need  for  doctors  is  relatively  satisfied,  we  can  upgrade 
those  who  have  served  well  by  offering  them  postgraduate  courses  and 
seminars."  Chi  spoke  earnestly  and  I  presumed  reflected  the  official 
policy  on  medical  education  at  ministerial  level.  I  shook  my  head 
skeptically. 

"Don't  look  so  worried,  old  friend,"  Chi  laughed.  "We  all  have  a  lot 
to  learn.  We  doctors  trained  in  the  old  school  are  notoriously  set  in  our 
ways  because  we  think  our  training  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are.  We 
must  be  able  to  adapt  our  teaching  strategy  to  new  situations  and  new 
requirements  at  all  times.  Impractical,  obsolete  ideas  must  be  replaced  by 
new,  progressive  ones  that  meet  impending  problems  head  on  and  solve 
them.  Easier  said  than  done,  you  say?  That's  true." 

For  a  moment,  Chi  appeared  hesitant,  then  decided  to  state  his 
problem  frankly.  "We  face  a  shortage  of  teachers  for  our  first  and  second 
year,  and  the  semester  has  already  begun.  Could  I  impose  upon  you  to 
teach  the  course  in  pathology?  The  only  staff  in  the  department  is  a 
veteran  technician  who  prepares  specimens  and  slides  beautifully  but 
teaching  a  comprehensive  course  is  beyond  his  capabilities.  I  know  of 
your  interest  in  pathology  and  the  training  you  had  at  Harvard.  It  will 
mean  some  extra  work  in  addition  to  your  clinical  teaching  in  pediatrics; 
however,  it  will  only  be  for  one  semester.  A  pathologist,  at  present 
studying  in  New  York,  has  promised  to  join  us  next  fall." 

I  was  reluctant  to  teach  a  subject  I  had  not  kept  up  with  in  six  years, 
but  in  view  of  the  staff  shortage,  I  could  not  very  well  refuse  and  trust 
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a  fundamental  pre-clinical  course  to  a  technician. 

"In  keeping  with  your  overall  policy,  I  shall  limit  my  lectures  to  the 
most  essentials  aspects  of  pathology,  but  you  will  have  to  persuade  the 
hospital  to  give  me  opportunities  for  performing  autopsies — actual  de- 
monstration is  more  important  than  the  spoken  word,  as  you  well  know." 

"Splendid,"  Chi  answered  without  committing  himself  on  the  subject 
of  autopsies. 

The  teaching  hospital  for  the  medical  school  had  four  hundred  beds 
in  Shantung  Provincial  Hospital,  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hospital  in 
the  capital  city  of  Tsinan.  The  pediatric  department  had  fifty  beds  includ- 
ing an  isolation  ward  for  infectious  diseases. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases  that  pediatrics 
here  differed  from  that  in  the  States.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  case  of 
fulminating  smallpox  admitted  to  the  hospital  shortly  after  I  joined  the 
department.  She  was  a  three-year-old  girl  from  a  remote  village  who  had 
spent  many  days  on  the  road.  Oozing  pustules,  round  areas  of  skin,  which 
are  pushed  upward  by  pus  and  eventually  break  open,  covered  most  of 
her  body,  and  the  intense  infection  caused  her  body  to  swell  to  twice  its 
size.  It  was  an  effort  to  approach  her  bed.  Some  of  my  younger  staff 
turned  pale  and  ran  out  of  the  ward  feeling  sick.  There  was  little  we 
could  do  except  keep  her  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  three  days  after 
admission  she  died. 

Smallpox  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  virus  and  by  the  use  of  cowpox 
vaccine,  it  had  been  eliminated  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  Vaccina- 
tion was  also  widely  used  in  China,  but  the  disruption  of  the  health 
system  due  to  the  war  and  the  lack  of  vaccine,  especially  in  remote  areas, 
brought  back  this  disease.  It  is  very  infectious;  the  virus  is  transmitted 
from  person  to  person  by  way  of  the  respiratory  tract,  but  anyone  who 
has  been  vaccinated  is  protected.  I  reported  the  case  to  the  Provincial 
Health  Department  and  sent  for  cowpox  vaccine  from  Peking.  Everyone 
who  had  contact  with  the  patient  was  vaccinated  as  were  the  entire 
hospital  staff,  and  fortunately  no  new  cases  appeared.  I  was  told  the 
population  of  the  village  where  the  child  lived  was  also  vaccinated. 

An  example  of  the  many  parasitic  diseases  we  encountered  was  Kala- 
azar,  a  disease  first  reported  from  India,  retaining  its  Hindu  name  which 
means  black  disease  because  of  sustained  fever  and  darkened  skin  in  the 
late  stages  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  small  parasite 
transmitted  by  a  mosquito-like  insect  called  the  sand  fly,  which  has  a 
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definite  range  for  its  activity  and  life  cycle.  The  southern  part  of 
Shantung  is  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent.  Children  with  poor 
nutrition  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  disease  when  bitten.  The 
parasite  travels  in  the  blood  stream  and  lodges  in  the  spleen,  liver  and 
bone  marrow.  The  enlarged  spleen  is  so  prominent  that  the  local  people 
called  it  the  "big  spleen  disease."  However,  it  is  the  invasion  of  the  bone 
marrow  and  destruction  of  the  blood-forming  cells  that  most  often  cause 
death. 

One  morning  a  malnourished  boy  of  ten  was  admitted  with  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease.  I  noticed  a  peculiar  firm  swelling  of  one  cheek  due 
to  bacterial  infection  from  within  the  mouth  cavity.  Specific  treatment 
was  instituted,  but  by  nightfall  the  tissues  of  the  affected  cheek  had 
eroded  to  the  extent  that  all  that  remained  was  a  gaping  hole,  exposing 
the  jaw  bone.  The  condition  is  described  in  the  older  tropical  disease 
textbooks  as  "noma,"  a  condition  accompanying  Kala-azar  which  invari- 
ably meant  death.  The  parasites  had  suppressed  the  white  cells  which 
formed  the  first  line  of  defense  against  infection,  and  since  these  were 
lacking,  noma  resulted  and  death. 

The  prevalence  of  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases  reflected  the  poor 
health  and  sanitation  conditions  that  had  prevailed  for  centuries  in  China. 
Large  public  health  projects  like  providing  a  safe  water  supply  and  sew- 
age disposal  systems  required  government  funding  which  never  seemed 
available.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  public  works,  most  of  deaths  from  water- 
borne  disease  were  prevented  by  time-tested  traditions  such  as  drinking 
tea  made  from  boiling  water  or  boiled  water  without  the  added  cost  of  tea 
leaves.  Raw,  uncooked  foods  were  universally  shunned.  Human  waste 
was  considered  a  valuable  source  of  fertilizer  and  was  carefully  saved  in 
outhouses  to  be  removed  at  intervals  from  home  to  farm  by  wooden  carts 
drawn  by  donkeys.  I  remember  well  these  carts  (dubbed  "honey-pots"  by 
foreign  visitors)  wending  their  odoriferous  way  alongside  the  bus  or  tram 
I  happened  to  be  riding.  The  screech... screech... screech  of  the  wooden 
wheels  grinding  on  the  wet  axle  gave  me  advanced  warning — time 
enough  to  pull  out  a  handkerchief  and  cover  my  nose.  In  the  summer  it 
was  often  a  race  to  get  to  our  food  before  the  flies  did,  and  typically  we 
ate  with  a  pair  of  chopsticks  in  one  hand  while  shooing  the  flies  away 
with  the  other. 

The  new  government  was  well  aware  of  the  country's  serious  health 
problems,  but  oddly  enough  it  took  a  war  and  the  threat  of  invasion  to 
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alert  the  party  hierarchy  and  stimulate  the  entire  population  into  action. 
The  result  was  an  improvement  in  health  and  sanitation  on  a  scale  never 
seen  before  in  China  or  possibly  in  the  world. 

In  October  1950  China  entered  the  Korean  War.  The  version  we 
received  (no  other  was  available)  was  that  South  Korea,  led  by  the  United 
States,  was  threatening  China'a  borders  and  the  only  course  was  to  send 
"volunteers"*  to  assist  North  Korea  in  maintaining  its  territorial  integrity. 
In  January  1951  China  accused  the  United  States  of  bacterial  warfare, 
dropping  insects  carrying  bacteria  capable  of  infecting  humans  with 
anthrax,  typhoid,  typhus,  plague  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Newspa- 
pers and  the  radio  reported  that  artillery  shells  dropped  behind  Chinese 
lines  split  open  to  release  the  insects.  On-site  pictures  purportedly  showed 
insects  crawling  about  on  the  snow  near  the  empty  shell  cases.  For  those 
of  us  who  were  generally  critical  of  news  reports,  we  concluded  the 
survival  of  insects  and  the  spread  of  bacteria  within  them  in  sub-freezing 
temperatures,  the  worst  winter  in  North  Korea,  was  nothing  short  of  ludi- 
crous. An  "International  Commission"  of  scientists,  invited  by  China  and 
organized  largely  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  concluded  in  their  report  that  the 
United  States  had  resorted  to  bacterial  warfare.  The  headlines  screamed 
"PROTECT  OUR  COUNTRY  AGAINST  U.S.  PROVOCATION, 
BACTERIAL  WARFARE!"  It  was  in  this  context  that  the  government 
and  party  launched  the  "Patriotic  Health  Campaign,"  which  was  designed 
ostensibly  as  a  countermeasure  to  bacterial  warfare. 

As  the  initial  step,  directives  from  the  government  ordered  every  man, 
woman  and  child  to  mobilize  for  an  all-out  war  against  the  four 
pests — rats,  flies,  mosquitos  and  sparrows.  Although  no  one  could  tell  me 
what  diseases  sparrows  were  responsible  for,  the  guilt  of  the  other  three 
was  obvious.  Six  months  later,  possibly  under  pressure  from  the 
agriculture  ministry,  the  value  of  the  sparrow  in  a  balanced  farm  economy 
was  recognized  and  the  fourth  pest  was  changed  to  bedbugs,  a  nuisance 
to  everyone  who  has  slept  on  wooden  beds.  At  first  quotas  were  set  for 
schools,  neighborhoods  and  workplaces  and  reports  had  to  be  substantiat- 
ed with  evidence — an  actual  accounting  of  rat  tails,  dead  flies  and 
mosquitos — delivered  per  person  per  week.  The  newspapers  and  radio 
introduced  successful  experiences  in  trapping  rats,  flies  and  mosquitos. 


*  An  aggregate  of  four  armies  and  three  artillery  divisions 
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Children  walked  to  school,  flyswatters  in  hand,  ready  to  add  to  their 
collection  on  their  way.  The  level  of  "fly  consciousness"  was  at  such  a 
height  that  during  business  meetings  the  presence  of  a  single  fly  in  the 
room  would  stop  all  proceedings  while  everyone  attacked  the  "enemy" 
with  folded  newspapers,  notepads  or  whatever  was  handy.  Rats  were  not 
easy  to  catch,  and  under  the  pressure  of  quotas  to  be  filled  it  was  said 
that  the  long,  hairy  roots  of  radishes  were  sometimes  surreptitiously 
slipped  into  the  count.  Rumors  were  also  circulated  that  people  in  Canton 
were  appealing  to  relatives  in  neighboring  Hong  Kong  to  send  them  rat 
tails  so  as  to  avoid  criticism  for  lack  of  zeal  in  the  campaign.  The  quota 
requirement  was  soon  abandoned  because  the  government  realized  that 
the  handling  of  dead  rats,  flies  and  mosquitos  was  in  itself  dangerous  to 
health. 

The  initial  inclusion  of  sparrows  as  a  pest  to  be  eliminated  was  a 
tragedy  for  all  bird  lovers,  myself  included.  They  were  not  killed  one  by 
one  but  in  droves  through  sheer  exhaustion.  On  Sundays  people  were 
ordered  to  climb  on  their  rooftops  and  bang  on  pots  and  pans,  making 
such  a  din  that  the  frightened  birds  could  find  no  resting  place.  Those  that 
did  not  drop  from  exhaustion  died  from  eating  poisoned  feed  at  designat- 
ed areas  purposely  devoid  of  noise. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  with  the  zeal  of  millions  of  people  acting 
in  concert  and  pressured  by  the  government  and  party  at  every  level,  the 
population  of  the  four  pests  registered  a  remarkable  decline.  Such  a 
decline  was  especially  evident  in  cities  where  organization  pressure  was 
strongest;  since  designated  cities  were  the  only  places  foreigners  were 
allowed  to  visit,  the  astonishing  news  of  "fly  free"  Peking  appeared  in  the 
world  media.  This  may  actually  have  been  true  at  the  height  of  the 
campaign  during  the  first  six  months  of  1952  but,  as  with  most  cam- 
paigns, enthusiasm  slackened.  However,  with  time  government  pressure 
lessened,  and  voluntary  awareness  became  the  motivation  to  rid  the 
environment  of  those  pests. 

It  would  have  been  futile  to  eradicate  the  pests  and  leave  their 
breeding  grounds  intact,  so  as  a  logical  corollary,  a  large-scale  environ- 
mental sanitation  campaign  was  launched.  For  centuries  household 
garbage  had  always  been  disposed  of  by  throwing  it  out  on  the  unpaved 
streets  where  it  accumulated  until  eaten  by  scavengers  or  rotted.  In  some 
of  the  lanes  layers  of  refuse  caused  the  level  of  the  street  to  rise  above 
the  top  of  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  house.  The  interior  of  Chinese 
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homes  had  not  been  known  for  its  neatness  and  cleanliness.  Housekeepers 
tended  to  blame  the  elements.  In  Northern  China  the  intense  wind  from 
the  Gobi  Desert  carried  a  fine  dust  which  penetrated  the  cracks  of  doors 
and  windows  so  there  was  a  perpetual  layer  of  powdery  film  on  furniture, 
shelves  and  floors.  In  Southern  China  it  rained  so  often  that  mud  tracked 
into  houses  was  never  dry  enough  to  sweep  up.  Secondly,  most  people 
decided  there  was  no  point  in  keeping  a  house  clean  as  the  house  will  get 
dirty  again  anyway. 

IMPROVE  THE  ENVIRONMENT  became  the  watchword  along  with 
ELIMINATE  THE  FOUR  PESTS.  In  concrete  terms  it  meant  mobilizing 
the  people  to  cart  away  tons  of  refuse  from  the  streets  into  landfills.  In 
Peking  the  story  of  "Dragon  Beard  Ditch"  received  nationwide  publicity. 
The  ditch  was  a  smelly  cesspool  where  the  inhabitants  along  its  banks 
dumped  everything  from  human  waste  and  kitchen  scraps  to  dead  rodents, 
cats  and  dogs.  As  a  consequence  dysentery,  typhoid  and  hepatitis  spread 
far  and  wide.  Under  the  combined  efforts  of  the  local  inhabitants,  students 
and  units  of  the  PLA  the  entire  ditch  was  filled,  leveled  and  paved. 
"Dragon  Beard  Ditch"  became  "Dragon  Beard  Street."  This  feat  was 
written  up  as  a  propaganda  ploy  to  energize  the  sanitation  campaign. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  motivate  families  to  keep  their  houses  or 
apartments  neat  and  clean.  Here  the  neighborhood  committees  took 
charge.  Consisting  of  housewives  and  retirees,  these  committees,  led  by 
a  party  member  or  activist,  were  responsible  for  the  sanitation  of 
households  under  their  jurisdiction.  When  the  committee  called  a  meeting, 
a  representative  from  each  family  was  required  to  attend.  Standards  for 
cleanliness  and  dates  for  inspection  were  set.  In  the  beginning  these 
standards  were  stringent,  requiring  many  hours  of  work  moving  furniture 
and  taking  books  and  bric-a-brac  (which  the  Chinese  love  to  collect)  from 
shelves  and  wiping  them  clean  of  dust  and  grime.  Floors,  walls  and 
ceilings  had  to  be  spotless — a  single  cobweb  would  invite  criticism.  On 
the  day  of  inspection,  usually  a  Sunday  when  everyone  was  home,  there 
were  last  minute  touch-ups  as  the  families  waited  with  nervous  anticipa- 
tion. Long  before  the  polite  knock  on  the  door,  the  children  would  have 
given  adequate  warning,  yelling  excitedly,  "They're  coming!",  then, 
"They're  just  down  the  street"  and  finally,  "They're  next  door!" 
Solemnly,  the  inspection  group  moved  from  room  to  room,  touching 
articles  with  white-gloved  hands,  looking  behind  nooks  and  crannies  and 
even  wiping  over  the  top  of  each  door.  The  inspecting  group  would  then 
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hold  a  little  discussion  out  of  earshot  of  the  family.  If  the  family  passed 
inspection,  a  little  strip  of  red  paper  with  the  characters  Wei-sheng 
(sanitary)  would  be  pasted  on  the  front  door.  For  families  that  failed  the 
test,  the  red  slip  would  be  withheld  until  the  deficiencies  were  corrected 
and  verified  in  a  subsequent  visit. 

I  was  working  in  Tsinan  when  the  Patriotic  Health  and  Sanitation 
Campaign  began,  and  our  whole  family,  including  the  cook,  was  actively 
involved  in  killing  flies  and  mosquitos.  Rats  and  mice  were  harder  to 
catch,  but  it  was  a  mystery  why  the  number  of  dead  flies  far  exceeded  the 
quota  until  I  discovered  my  children  sitting  close  to  some  fish  entrails 
they  had  wheedled  from  the  cook.  With  flyswatters  in  hand  they  were 
killing  the  multitude  of  flies  attracted  to  the  smelly  mess.  We  all  cleaned 
house,  but  I  have  a  suspicion  we  passed  because  the  committee  did  not 
want  to  embarrass  the  professor.  When  we  moved  to  an  apartment  in 
Peking  after  I  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  we  underwent 
the  same  strict  tests  for  cleanliness  as  our  neighbors. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  inspections  became  less  strict  and  were 
more  in  the  nature  of  regular  maintenance  and  spot  checks.  Thorough 
cleanups  were  the  rule  before  important  holidays  such  as  Chinese  New 
Years  and  National  Celebration  Day  (October  first). 

For  the  people  of  China  the  net  results  of  the  patriotic  Health 
Campaign  were  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  origin  of  diseases  and  what 
each  person,  family  and  community  could  do  to  prevent  them.  To  the 
outside  world,  used  to  the  poor  health  and  sanitation  of  third-world 
countries,  the  changes  in  China  in  such  a  short  time  were  truly  miracu- 
lous. That  all  the  health  accomplishments  were  due  to  "mobilizing  the 
masses"  was  incomprehensible,  not  only  to  foreign  observers  but  to 
myself,  an  overseas  Chinese.  After  becoming  an  actual  participant  in 
every  step  of  the  campaign,  it  became  increasingly  clear  to  me  that 
behind  the  mass  movement  was  the  inexorable  political  pressure  exerted 
by  the  Communist  Party  to  have  the  masses  conform.  There  was  no  room 
for  dissent  or  questioning  of  policy,  once  decided.  The  nature  of  this 
political  pressure  I  was  to  discover  in  stages  as  I  experienced  one  political 
movement  after  another,  culminating  in  the  Cultural  Revolution  of  1966. 
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Technically  Expert  & 
Politically  Red 

The  discreet  knock  reminded  me  that  Comrade  Li,  party  secretary 
of  the  hospital  and  medical  school,  was  dropping  in  after  supper.  He  was 
a  slight,  self-effacing  man  in  his  early  forties  although  his  worry-lined 
face  made  him  appear  much  older. 

"I  hope  your  headache  is  better,"  I  said  as  I  settled  him  into  the  only 
comfortable  chair  in  our  living  room.  Comrade  Li,  typical  of  most  high- 
ranking  party  members  with  heavy  responsibilities,  often  complained  of 
headaches,  one  in  a  string  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  hypochon- 
driac. He  and  a  group  of  other  hypochondriacs  were  treated  in  a  special 
clinic  headed  by  the  chief  of  internal  medicine. 

"Much  better,  thank  you.  If  I  could  only  sleep  soundly  every  night, 
I  wouldn't  be  having  headaches  at  all."  He  pointed  to  his  bloodshot  eyes 
and  smiled  apologetically.  After  asking  about  Ssu-yi  and  the  children,  he 
proceeded  to  reveal  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"As  you  may  have  heard,  the  Shantung  People's  Representative 
Conference  will  open  next  week.  The  party  has  recommended  that  you 
represent  us  at  the  conference  both  as  a  health  professional  and  as  an 
enlightened  overseas  patriot.  I  hope  you  will  agree." 

I  was  worried  about  the  time  the  conference  would  keep  me  away 
from  my  department,  as  I  had  just  begun  four  months  ago.  In  this  short 
period  of  time,  however,  I  had  learned  there  was  never  a  choice  when  the 
party  made  a  "recommendation."  I  thought  there  might  be  room  for 
compromise. 

"Perhaps  there  are  days  I  need  not  attend  so  I  can  still  keep  up  with 
patient  care  and  other  duties  of  my  department,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  but  all  the  delegates  will  bring  their  bedding  and  live  at  the 
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meeting  site  for  the  duration  of  the  conference,"  Li  replied. 

"Even  those  who  live  in  the  city?  Isn't  the  conference  at  the 
Governor's  Auditorium  just  twenty  minutes  away?"  The  thought  of  pack- 
ing my  bags  and  bedding  and  moving  a  few  miles  away  for  a  ten  day 
meeting  made  no  sense  to  me. 

"There  will  be  plenary  and  committee  meetings  every  day.  You  will 
be  kept  very  busy.  It  is  easier  to  concentrate  on  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence if  you  are  completely  detached  from  your  regular  work,"  Comrade 
Li  explained  patiently.  "It  has  been  our  tradition  in  the  liberated  areas 
which  we  administer  to  hold  important  meetings  this  way.  You  will  soon 
see  its  advantages." 

I  could  see  myself  losing  ten  days  of  work  as  I  found  myself  in  a 
room  with  two  beds,  one  already  occupied  by  Dr.  Chang,  medical  dele- 
gate from  the  County  of  Wei-fang,  famous  for  its  handicrafts,  especially 
kite-making. 

"Did  you  bring  one  of  your  famous  kites?"  I  asked  as  I  shook  his 
hand. 

"I  would  have  if  I  had  known  the  inauguration  meeting  won't  begin 
until  tomorrow,"  he  laughed.  "I  left  some  very  sick  patients  in  order  to 
get  here  as  ordered." 

"So  did  I!  My  ward  full  of  sick  children  is  only  twenty  minutes  away 
but  I  must  stay  here."  We  both  sighed  in  commiseration. 

The  next  morning  we  attended  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  People's  Representative  Conference  was  composed  of  delegates 
arbitrarily  selected  by  the  party  to  represent  various  fields  such  as 
agriculture,  industry,  education,  health  and  others.  Other  delegates  were 
member  of  political  parties  (none  opposed  to  the  Communists),  religious 
groups  (mostly  Buddhists  and  Moslems  but  no  Christians),  artists  and 
minorities.  The  mandate  of  the  conference,  mainly  advisory  with  no 
legislative  powers,  was  a  replica  of  one  held  on  a  national  scale  in  Peking 
a  month  before.  That  meeting  was  hailed  in  the  press  and  radio  as  the 
epitome  of  the  "revolutionary  united  front."  How  could  it  not  be  since 
every  delegate  was  hand-picked  by  the  party? 

I  had  come  to  expect  a  certain  pattern  in  the  procedure  of  every  polit- 
ical event,  and  this  one  was  no  exception.  First  there  would  be  the  "big 
report"  presented  by  the  highest  ranking  party  member,  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  Shantung  Provincial  Communist  Party.  This  report,  which 
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originated  from  the  National  People's  Representative  Conference,  was 
read  character  by  character,  without  elaboration  or  comment.  As  each 
delegate  had  a  copy  of  the  report  before  him,  I  wondered  why  valuable 
time  was  spent  here  when  we  could  take  it  to  our  rooms  and  read  it  at 
our  leisure.  It  was  then  that  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  delegates  around 
me  were  listening  open-mouthed,  concentrating  on  the  speaker's  every 
character.  They  could  not  read!  They  could  rely  only  on  their  memory  of 
the  spoken  word.  Judging  by  their  attire  they  were  farmers  or  minorities. 
Fortunately  the  central  theme  in  the  report  was  the  political  significance 
of  unity  and  cooperation  and  not  some  philosophical  dissertation.  Still, 
one  could  not  help  but  admire  how  these  cadres,  though  illiterate,  were 
quick  to  understand  party  policies  and  to  carry  them  out  dependably  in 
their  local  units.  This  fact  had  been  borne  out  during  the  revolutionary 
war  when  the  Communist  armed  forces  operated  mainly  in  the  country- 
side and  had  to  ally  themselves  closely  with  the  peasants. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  assigned  to  the  medical  group  composed  of 
doctors,  nurses  and  medical  technicians.  The  doctors  included  those  who 
practiced  traditional  medicine.  The  organization  and  group  discussion 
followed  a  familiar  pattern.  A  pre-selected  party  member,  one  who 
assembled  the  group,  made  a  show  of  opening  the  floor  for  nominations 
for  group  chairman.  As  expected,  he  is  the  only  nominee  and  by  a  show 
of  hands  he  is  elected.  As  secretary  he  assigns  a  party  member  who 
records  the  remarks  of  each  discussant.  Conscious  of  this  fact,  each 
speaker  weighs  his  words  carefully  but  leans  towards  the  safe  side  by 
agreeing  with  the  "spirit  and  substance"  of  the  report,  praising  its 
correctness  and  vowing  to  carry  out  its  proposals  wholeheartedly.  The 
various  group  leaders  report  similar  responses  to  the  secretary-general. 
Thus  the  rubber  stamp  approval  of  the  "big  report"  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference  the  deputy  governor  of  the 
province  approached  me  about  speaking  before  the  combined  assembly 
of  five  hundred  delegates.  I  was  hesitant  as  I  explained  I  was  not  as 
politically  enlightened  as  my  fellow  delegates.  In  addition,  my  written 
Chinese  was  poor  since  I  had  had  no  occasion  to  use  it  while  abroad.  He 
brushed  my  objections  aside. 

"To  our  delegates  you  are  an  exceptional  intellectual,  an  overseas 
patriot  devoted  to  the  motherland.  You  cannot  deny  them  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  you  speak.  Your  roommate,  Dr.  Chang,  will  help  you  with  the 
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writing  of  your  speech."  The  governor  considered  the  matter  closed. 

Most  of  my  speech  was  factual.  It  included  my  desire  to  return  to 
China  to  work  for  the  new  government,  the  dismal  picture  of  life  under 
the  Kuomintang,  and  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  overseas  Chinese,  espe- 
cially the  intellectuals.  There  were  some  expressions  of  emotions  I  felt 
were  over  exaggerated  such  as  "the  liberation  of  China  has  gained  the 
recognition  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world"  and  "seeing  the  new  national 
flag  for  the  first  time,  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears."  Poor  Dr.  Chang 
had  put  so  much  time  and  effort  into  writing  the  speech  that  I  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  delete  or  modify  any  part  of  it. 

I  read  the  fifteen-minute  speech  as  all  the  other  speakers  did  and 
received  more  applause  than  the  others.  Besides  appreciating  the  beautiful 
prose  that  Dr.  Chang  had  written,  the  assembly  was  pleasantly  surprised 
that  an  overseas  Chinese  spoke  such  understandable  Mandarin. 

Our  group  discussions  made  me  aware  of  some  of  the  severity  of  the 
health  problems  in  the  various  counties  the  delegates  represented.  Since 
there  were  more  than  twenty  counties  represented  and  the  speakers  had 
unlimited  time,  the  eight  days  passed  quickly.  The  suggestions  for  im- 
provement were  duly  listed  and  sent  to  the  higher  authorities  for  consid- 
eration. An  hour-long  summary  by  the  secretary  general  concluded  the 
conference  and  we  were  allowed  to  return  home. 

In  mid- June  1950,  about  three  months  after  the  conference,  I  had  just 
entered  my  office  when  my  deputy,  Dr.  Yang  rushed  in  with  the  day's 
newspaper  in  hand. 

"Have  you  seen  this  morning's  paper?"  he  asked. 

"No,  is  there  any  special  news?" 

"It  says  on  the  front  page  that  the  State  Council*  has  appointed  a  list 
of  new  officials.  You  have  been  appointed  Deputy  Health  Administrator 
of  Shantung  Province." 

"What!  There  must  be  some  mistake.  No  one  talked  to  me  about  such 
an  appointment.  How  can  they  do  this  to  me  without  even  consulting  with 
me  first?"  I  grabbed  the  newspaper  and  read  down  the  list,  half-hoping 
the  name  was  just  similar  and  not  mine,  but  there  it  was — the  characters 
of  my  name  were  written  clearly  and  correctly. 

"I  must  see  Party  Secretary  Li  at  once."  I  was  agitated,  frustrated  and 


*  The  executive  arm  of  the  Central  People's  Government. 
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angry.  How  could  they  do  this  to  me? 

"The  department  needs  you.  We  cannot  allow  you  to  leave,"  said  Dr. 
Yang,  anxiously. 

The  door  to  Li's  office  was  open.  The  front  page  of  the  newspaper 
was  spread  on  his  desk.  He  lifted  his  head  and  smiled  as  if  to  congratu- 
late me,  then  noted  the  expression  on  my  face  and  became  serious. 

The  words  tumbled  out  of  my  mouth  in  a  torrent.  "Upon  what  basis 
does  the  government  select  its  officials?  I  am  not  an  administrator — I 
never  have  been  one.  I  am  a  pediatrician.  I  have  had  extensive  training 
in  this  special  field,  and  it  is  as  a  pediatrician  that  I  can  be  most  useful 
to  China.  I  am  sure  there  must  be  doctors  in  Shantung  who  are  better 
qualified  as  administrators  than  I,  a  recent  arrival  from  America.  What 
disturbs  me  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  appointment  in  the  newspaper 
without  prior  consultation  with  me.  Doesn't  my  personal  opinion  count 
in  such  an  important  matter?" 

Secretary  Li  averted  his  eyes.  "You  must  be  calm.  I  admit  the  ap- 
pointment was  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  the  need  for  qualified  health 
administrators  is  very  urgent  and  required  decisive  action.  The  chief 
health  administrator,  Bai  Bei-wu,  is  a  37  cadre,*  rich  in  revolutionary 
experience  but  with  little  knowledge  of  health  matters.  He  needs  help  in 
making  the  correct  technical  decisions." 

"But  I  am  not  a  party  member.  How  can  the  government  trust  me  in 
such  an  important  post?"  I  protested. 

"We  know  more  about  your  background  than  you  think,"  Li  smiled 
knowingly.  "The  State  Council  has  complete  trust  in  the  cadres  it  selects 
for  important  positions.  As  to  your  personal  contribution  to  our  country, 
think  of  it  this  way:  as  a  pediatrician  you  can  only  treat  a  limited  number 
of  patients  a  day  but  as  health  administrator,  designing  and  issuing  a 
correct  directive  may  improve  the  health  of  millions  in  this  province. 
Please  calmly  think  over  what  I  have  told  you." 

I  realized  I  could  get  nowhere  with  Secretary  Li.  Being  a  good 
communist,  he  would  always  abide  by  the  party's  decision,  especially  one 
coming  from  the  very  top  of  the  hierarchy.  I  sought  Chi's  help,  for  I 
knew  he  would  understand  how  I  felt  and  might  advise  me. 


The  earliest  members  admitted  into  the  party  after  the  Communists 
established  its  base  in  Yenan  in  1937. 
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"I  was  afraid  this  would  happen  but  not  quite  so  soon,"  said  Chi 
sympathetically.  "Some  time  ago  one  of  the  provincial  leaders  proposed 
your  name  as  a  prospective  health  administrator,  but  I  suggested  a  delay 
as  you  had  just  started  teaching  at  the  medical  school.  You  must  have 
impressed  the  authorities  at  the  People's  Representative  Conference, 
prompting  them  to  send  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  State  Council. 
The  party  evidently  feels  your  role  in  strengthening  health  administration 
is  more  important  than  being  a  pediatrician."  I  listened  impatiently, 
disappointed  that  my  friend  had  not  warned  me  that  a  plan  to  change  my 
position  was  being  contemplated.  I  suppose  Chi,  a  party  member,  was 
sworn  to  privacy  in  these  matters  of  personnel  changes  so  he  could  not 
have  helped  me  even  if  he  had  wished  to. 

"But  is  there  nothing  I  can  do?  What  if  I  petition  the  State  Council 
to  reconsider  my  appointment?" 

"I  doubt  such  an  appointment,  once  issued  by  the  State  Council,  can 
be  rescinded.  Perhaps  you  can  reach  a  compromise  with  your  chief,  Bai 
Bei-wu,  to  allow  you  to  spend  a  definite  amount  of  time  in  pediatrics. 
Look  on  the  bright  side,  old  friend,  the  challenges.  You  will  be  assuming 
more  responsibilities  and  accomplishing  more  far-reaching  results." 

"At  this  moment  that  is  precisely  what  I  am  afraid  of — the  challenges, 
the  responsibilities,  with  so  little  self-confidence  to  fall  back  on." 

When  I  returned  home  Ssu-yi  already  knew  of  my  new  appointment. 
She  was  all  smiles.  "Just  think,  within  half  a  year  you  have  been 
promoted  to  be  a  high  official  of  the  province." 

"The  party  doesn't  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  they  will  soon  find 
out.  I'm  a  pediatrician.  I  know  nothing  about  health  administration.  They 
picked  the  wrong  person."  I  was  angry  and  bitter. 

"The  party  is  always  correct.  You  may  not  realize  it  now,  but  you 
will  know  later.  There  are  so  many  needs  in  this  province  that  must  be 
met.  Doing  something  you  have  no  experience  in  is  commonplace.  You 
can  always  learn.  Get  down  from  that  perch  that  you  are  a  pediatric 
specialist.  It  may  mean  a  lot  in  America  but  we  are  in  China  now, 
remember?"  As  usual,  I  avoided  further  argument  by  remaining  silent. 

For  a  month  I  ignored  the  Health  Administration  except  to  attend 
meetings  that  absolutely  required  by  presence.  At  each  meeting  Bai  and 
other  officials  tried  to  persuade  me  to  move  my  family  into  a  compound 
next  to  the  administration  building.  They  even  had  an  outhouse  with  run- 
ning water  and  a  ceramic  toilet  built  for  our  private  use.  The  inevitable 
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finally  occurred.  Reluctantly  we  moved  and  I  became  Deputy  Health 
Administrator  of  Shantung  Province  in  late  August  1950.  When  I  entered 
my  new  office,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  Dr.  Chang,  who  had  helped 
me  during  the  conference,  had  also  been  appointed  Deputy  Health 
Administrator.  Because  of  his  administrative  experience  and  familiarity 
with  health  conditions  in  the  province,  he  was  designated  first  deputy 
administrator.  Since  I  could  always  depend  on  his  help,  the  initiation  into 
my  new  position  was  made  easier. 

By  mutual  consent  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  medical  education  which 
included  nurses  and  medical  technicians  as  well  as  doctors.  I  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  control  of  endemic  diseases  of  which  Kala-azar  was  the 
main  problem.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  director  who  had  his  training 
abroad  to  head  the  field  station  located  in  Southern  Shantung,  the 
endemic  center  of  Kala-azar.  I  have  already  described  the  disease  in  a 
previous  chapter.  The  main  thrust  of  control  was  mass  treatment  of 
laboratory  positive  cases  with  an  intravenous  drug  produced  in  Peking 
and  Shanghai.  The  patients  not  only  got  well  but  the  number  of  parasites 
in  their  bodies  was  markedly  reduced  so  that  the  mosquito-like  insect 
which  transmitted  the  disease  had  fewer  chances  to  carry  the  parasites  to 
others.  The  director  also  did  a  meticulous  study  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 
insect  that  carried  the  parasite  and  used  insecticides  economically  to 
destroy  them.  I  must  admit  that  my  involvement  with  the  Kala-azar 
control  program  turned  my  attention  to  public  health  and  its  importance 
in  developing  countries.  However,  I  could  not  let  go  of  pediatrics  that 
easily. 

During  the  first  half  of  1951  I  was  to  spend  one  morning  a  week  at 
the  hospital  making  teaching  rounds  with  students  and  house  staff.  What 
a  fulfillment  it  was  to  tread  on  familiar  ground!  I  encouraged  the  young, 
enthusiastic  house  staff  to  ask  questions  on  rounds  and  to  bring  up 
problem  cases  at  clinical  meetings.  I  even  had  the  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing a  number  of  autopsies  when  the  parents  of  the  deceased  had  come 
from  long  distances  and  readily  accepted  hospital  burial.  The  signing  of 
consent  for  autopsy  was  dispensed  with  because  people  were  fearful  of 
putting  their  names  on  official  papers.  Some  were  illiterate  and  could  not 
sign.  In  the  most  tactful  manner  the  parents  were  told  the  diseased  organ 
which  caused  death  would  be  removed  and  studied  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge in  dealing  with  similar  cases  in  the  future. 

My  deputy  Dr.  Yang  had  been  promoted  to  chief  of  the  department; 
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together  we  edited  a  book  on  pediatrics  suitable  for  students  in  medical 
school  in  China.  By  the  summer  of  1951  my  workload  at  the  Health 
Administration  became  so  heavy  I  had  to  give  up  hospital  visits.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  work  associated  with  medical  education  and  endemic 
diseases  that  took  up  so  much  of  my  time  but  the  three  half  days  rigidly 
set  aside  for  compulsory  political  studies. 

To  the  party  the  newly  liberated  intellectuals  posed  a  dilemma.  Most 
of  them  had  positions  with  the  Kuomintang  before  the  liberation  and  were 
considered  politically  unreliable,  yet  they  were  urgently  needed  for  the 
enormous  tasks  of  reconstruction.  From  the  central  committee  of  the  party 
came  the  slogan,  "Intellectuals  had  to  be  'technically  expert  and  politically 
red'."  One  could  not  be  allowed  to  exist  without  the  other.  The  emphasis 
for  us  was  being  politically  red  and  toward  this  end  there  was  a  lengthy, 
ongoing  study  of  the  works  of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin.  I  found  the 
readings  almost  impossible  to  understand,  not  only  because  of  their 
political  philosophy  but  my  less  than  adequate  Chinese  could  not  cope 
with  the  translation  which  was  from  the  original  German  to  Russian  and 
then  into  Chinese.  Frankly,  my  mind  was  on  other  things  during  these 
group  sessions  yet  I  had  to  show  some  pretense  of  studying — what  a  total 
waste  of  time. 

Another  type  of  study  concerned  the  discussion  and  application  of 
current  directives  and  their  underlying  party  polices.  Some  of  these 
directives  came  from  Mao  himself,  but  most  of  them  were  from  the  State 
Council  of  which  Chou  En-lai  was  the  premier.  For  me,  such  study  was 
easier  to  understand  and  application  to  our  everyday  work  was  more  di- 
rect. In  addition,  as  new  political  movements  were  launched,  all  previous 
studies  were  replaced  by  new  contents,  discussions  and  applications. 

Such  a  political  movement  took  place  in  1952  with  the  theme  of 
learning  from  the  advanced  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  govern- 
ment and  party  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union  with  thirty-five  years  of 
revolutionary  experience  should  be  the  model  for  China  to  follow.  In  the 
field  of  health,  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  Peking  exhorted  all  levels  of  the 
health  administration  to  follow  the  advanced  experience  of  Soviet 
medicine.  I  was  not  familiar  with  Soviet  medicine  but  assumed  it  made 
use  of  discoveries  and  accomplishments  of  all  countries  and  incorporated 
them  with  their  own.  When  the  Ministry  of  Health  proposed  the  Russian 
geneticist  Lysenko's  tissue  therapy  as  the  leading  edge  of  Soviet  medicine 
to  be  emulated  throughout  China,  I  held  strong  reservations. 
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Simply  stated,  Lysenko  believed  that  certain  plant  and  animal  tissues 
when  refrigerated  underwent  changes  which  gave  them  curative  or  tonic 
properties  when  injected  or  implanted  into  ill  patients.  For  example,  he 
claimed  that  after  refrigeration  a  slice  of  pig  pancreas  implanted  into  a 
diabetic  resulted  in  lowering  the  patient's  blood  sugar.  No  documentation 
of  clinical  trials  were  available  and  the  hospital  staff  was  skeptical.  Under 
pressure  from  the  party,  a  few  cases  received  implantation  therapy.  The 
result  was  wound  infection  of  every  implanted  site.  The  implants  had  not 
been  previously  sterilized;  furthermore  they  were  from  a  different 
animal's  tissue.  The  result  was  genetic  rejection  and  infection  which 
required  surgical  drainage;  the  patients  did  not  improve  but  felt  worse.  I 
asked  for  an  immediate  meeting  with  my  superior,  Bai  bei-wu.  I  reported 
on  the  hospital  cases  and  warned  that  tissue  therapy  violated  human 
physiology,  that  it  was  doing  more  harm  than  good  and  should  be 
stopped. 

Bai  looked  at  me  coldly  and,  with  a  slight  curling  of  his  upper  lip, 
remarked  "Why  is  it  that  because  tissue  therapy  originated  from  the 
Soviet  Union  you  are  dead  set  against  it?  I'll  wager  if  it  came  from  the 
United  States  you  would  be  all  for  it!" 

I  was  stunned  into  momentary  silence.  Then  I  answered  him,  trying 
to  calm  my  voice.  "True  science  knows  no  international  boundaries  and 
I  would  accept  it  regardless  of  the  country  it  came  from.  Lysenko  claims 
tissues  foreign  to  the  human  body  can  be  injected  or  implanted  into 
patients  with  impunity.  That  is  against  all  laws  of  science!"  Bai  ignored 
me  during  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

As  with  many  political  movements  the  initial  enthusiasm  for 
Lysenko 's  views  rapidly  died  down.  The  universally  poor  results  of  tissue 
therapy  was  a  deterrent  to  further  use,  and  a  few  months  later  it  was 
hardly  ever  mentioned. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  1954  while  visiting  a  large  hospital  in 
Moscow  I  asked  the  physician  in  charge  to  what  extent  Lysenko 's  tissue 
therapy  was  being  used.  He  replied  that  tissue  therapy  had  been  aban- 
doned for  over  two  years,  just  about  the  time  it  was  being  introduced  into 
China  as  an  advanced  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  had  been  nearly  four  years  since  our  family  returned  to  China.  I 
wrote  to  my  parents  and  sent  snapshots  of  the  children  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  I  received  answers  from  them  on  the  average  about  a  month 
after  mailing.  I  suspected  all  letters  going  to  and  from  abroad  were 
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censured  so  I  was  careful  to  write  nothing  that  even  hinted  at  politics.  I 
wrote  about  the  children,  Alvin  aged  seven  and  Evelyn  aged  eleven.  Both 
dressed  and  spoke  like  any  Tsinan  student.  They  were  good  students  and 
got  along  well  with  their  classmates. 

Political  activism  was  encouraged  at  this  early  age:  "Love  Chairman 
Mao,  he  is  China's  savior;  recognize  the  enemy,  he  is  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  spies,  he  is  the  American  imperialists  close  to  invading  our 
motherland."  One  day  I  was  reading  an  article  to  Ssu-yi  from  Reuters 
News  Agency  a  friend  had  given  me.  Alvin  abruptly  stopped  his  game 
and  demanded,  "Stop  speaking  the  language  of  the  enemy!"  The  first 
words  he  learned  to  speak  in  the  English  of  his  birthplace,  New  York, 
were  now  the  enemy's  language.  Although  I  would  have  liked  the 
children  to  retain  their  English,  under  the  circumstances  it  was  impossi- 
ble. At  school  there  was  peer  pressure  to  earn  the  right  to  wear  the  red 
neckerchief  of  the  young  pioneers,  the  first  step  on  the  pathway  towards 
becoming  a  communist  party  member. 

Ssu-yi  was  deeply  involved  with  her  work  at  the  Women's  Federa- 
tion. She  was  faced  with  the  same  pressure  on  political  studies,  but  with 
her  excellent  background  in  the  Chinese  language  and  her  natural  affinity 
toward  philosophy  and  politics,  she  found  Marxism  and  Leninism  inter- 
esting and  rewarding.  She  was  often  commended  for  her  clear  grasp  of 
Mao's  thoughts  in  carrying  out  her  work.  She  was  constantly  urging  me, 
"You  must  get  rid  of  your  worn  out  thoughts  that  science  and  technology 
can  cure  all  the  ills  of  the  world.  Without  politics  you  cannot  put 
technology,  however  advanced,  to  its  most  effective  use."  I  conceded 
there  was  some  truth  in  what  she  said.  The  Health  and  Sanitation 
Campaign  would  not  have  succeeded  without  the  participation  of  the 
masses,  which  was  political  action  controlled  by  the  party. 

Sunday  was  the  only  day  we  spent  together  as  a  family.  Jinan  is 
called  the  "City  of  a  Hundred  Springs";  many  of  them  are  surrounded  by 
parks  and  temples.  A  large  lake  provided  boating  and  a  trek  up  to  the 
Thousand  Buddha  Mountain  gave  us  a  panoramic  view  of  the  entire  city. 
Best  of  all,  we  would  go  to  one  of  the  many  excellent  restaurants  in  the 
old  part  of  the  city.  Fish  is  one  of  the  specialties  of  Shantung  cuisine,  and 
the  Jinan  carp,  unlike  its  muddy-tasting  relations  elsewhere,  has  a 
delightfully  delicate  taste  because  it  is  caught  from  the  swift-flowing 
Yellow  River  not  far  from  the  city.  The  fish  were  allowed  to  swim  freely 
in  a  pool  of  spring  water  until  the  cook  would  net  the  one  desired  and 
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prepare  it  while  we  were  eating  the  many  varieties  of  appetizers  and  the 
children  clamored  for  their  favorite  potstickers.  On  the  way  home  we 
would  buy  a  local  sweet  watermelon  called  san  bai  (three  whites)  as  the 
skin,  rind  and  seeds  are  entirely  white.  Securing  the  melon  with  a  net  and 
ropes,  we  lowered  it  down  a  well  located  just  outside  our  door.  Our  natu- 
rally refrigerated  watermelon  provided  a  perfect  dessert  for  a  sumptuous 
Sunday  dinner. 

On  July  13,  1952,  my  father  passed  away.  Mother  wrote  that  father's 
condition  became  progressively  worse  until  he  had  to  be  hospitalized, 
much  against  his  will.  Most  elderly  Chinese  believe  that  once  hospitalized 
they  will  never  come  out  alive.  This  was  not  true  in  his  case.  He  left  the 
hospital  and  died  later  at  home.  My  younger  sister  Marie  wrote  how 
embarrassed  she  felt  as  brother  Wei-chi  insisted  on  an  old-fashioned 
funeral  procession  complete  with  mourners  and  a  band  marching  through 
the  main  streets  of  Chinatown.  As  the  filial  son,  he  felt  father's  funeral 
should  reflect  his  position  of  respect  among  the  Chinese  community  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Of  course  the  news  saddened  us  but  it  was  not  unexpected.  As  with 
most  older  generation  Chinese,  my  father  never  showed  outward  manifes- 
tation of  his  love  for  me,  but  he  spoke  to  Wei-chi  and  his  close  friends 
of  his  pride  in  my  accomplishments.  I  loved  my  father,  but  there  were  no 
outward  expressions  of  our  love — we  never  touched  or  embraced.  I  re- 
spected his  wishes  as  much  as  possible,  but  there  were  times  when  I 
made  decisions  counter  to  his  as  when  I  decided  to  go  east  for  pediatric 
training  and  he  wanted  me  to  stay  in  Los  Angeles  and  open  a  practice. 
Death  is  saddening  and  the  children  sensed  it,  so  their  play  was  quieter 
than  usual.  I  was  relieved  when  sister  Marie  asked  Mother  to  stay  with 
her. 

Early  in  1953  the  Minister  of  Health,  Madame  Li  Teh-chuan,  chose 
me  to  be  her  interpreter  on  her  official  trip  to  India.  The  timing  was 
significant.  The  war  in  Korea  was  over  and  China  wanted  to  assure  its 
neighboring  countries  of  her  peaceful  intentions;  peaceful  coexistence 
with  India  initiated  a  policy  which  extended  in  the  following  years  to  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  Responding  to  China's  peace  initiative, 
Madame  Amrit  Kaur,  the  Minister  of  Health  of  India,  invited  Madame  Li 
for  a  friendly  visit.  To  me  this  was  a  welcome  respite  from  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  health  administration  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  trip.  When 
we  reached  India,  Madame  Kaur  arranged  a  schedule  which  included  a 
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meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  visits  to  medical  schools  and 
research  institutes  in  New  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay.  As  she 
was  not  a  medical  person,  Madame  Li  addressed  all  technical  questions 
to  me  while  I  translated  her  remarks  about  our  government's  health 
policies.  My  general  impression  during  the  ten-day  visit  was  that  in  spite 
of  the  overcrowding  of  the  hospitals,  rather  sophisticated  research  was 
being  carried  out  in  tropical  diseases.  The  poverty  in  the  crowded  cities 
and  the  lack  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  contrasted  with  the  cleanliness  and 
orderliness  of  the  main  cities  in  China,  as  the  health  and  sanitation 
campaign  was  at  its  height.  Poverty  in  China  meant  dreary  labor  but 
sufficient  rationed  food  and  no  beggars,  something  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  In  general,  while  we  were  received  during 
official  functions  somewhat  stiffly,  I  found  the  hospital  and  research  staff 
friendly  and  very  interested  in  our  methods  used  in  solving  endemic 
diseases  of  mutual  concern. 

As  a  friendly  gesture  Madame  Li  invited  Madame  Kaur  for  a  visit  to 
China  the  following  year.  I  was  assigned  to  be  her  interpreter  and  guide 
while  she  toured  a  number  of  institutions  in  the  principal  cities  in  China. 
Since  India's  Nehru  met  Madame  Li,  Prime  Minister  Chou  En-li  received 
Madame  Kaur  at  his  residence  in  Chung  Nan  Hai,  where  all  the  principal 
party  functionaries  lived.  I  was  extremely  nervous,  as  this  was  the  first 
time  I  had  met  the  Premier  face  to  face.  From  his  pictures  I  was  familiar 
with  his  lean  handsome  face  and  bushy  brows.  But  what  was  striking  to 
me  were  his  flashing  penetrating  eyes  and  his  precise,  logical  speech.  At 
one  point,  in  my  nervousness  as  I  translated,  I  omitted  what  he  had  said 
about  the  Kuomintang  airmen  dropping  secret  agents  into  mainland 
China;  he  immediately  filled  in  "secret  agents"  in  English.  Later  as  he 
elaborated  on  China's  policy  internationally,  he  saw  that  I  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  terms  used  and  called  in  his  official  interpreter  to  complete  the 
meeting  which  lasted  over  two  hours. 

Madame  Kaur  expressed  a  wish  that  before  she  left  Peking  she  would 
be  honored  if  she  could  meet  Madame  Soong  Ching-ling,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  who  led  the  1911  revolution  that  toppled  the  Ching  Dynasty 
and  established  the  Republic  of  China.  After  he  died  in  1925,  his  wife 
reverted  to  her  maiden  name  of  Soong  Ching-ling.  Intelligent,  capable 
and  highly  respected,  Madame  Soong  Ching-ling 's  sympathies  were  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  contrast  to  her  sister  Soong  Mei-ling,  who 
married  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  fought  against  the  Chinese  Communists 
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under  Mao  Tse-tung.  Madame  Soong  not  only  held  high  office  in  the 
People's  Republic  after  its  1949  victory  but  devoted  herself  to  humanitar- 
ian causes.  Living  in  Shanghai  during  the  civil  war  years,  she  courageous- 
ly advocated  aid  to  the  hospitals  and  children's  nurseries  in  Yenan,  the 
communist  stronghold.  She  was  the  founder  of  China  Welfare  Fund  for 
which  I  worked  soliciting  medical  equipment  and  supplies  in  America. 

As  we  entered  the  door  of  a  villa  located  in  an  unobtrusive  part  of 
Peking,  Madame  Soong  stood  at  the  door  to  welcome  us.  She  was  in  her 
early  sixties  with  fine  delicate  features  and  her  jet  black  hair  pulled  back 
into  a  bun.  She  was  shorter  than  I  had  expected;  otherwise  she  was  just 
as  I  thought  she  would  be  from  her  pictures.  As  I  introduced  Madame 
Kaur,  it  was  obvious  my  services  as  interpreter  were  not  needed  as  the 
two  conversed  in  fluent  English.  The  courtesy  call  lasted  a  half  hour.  In 
the  car  Madame  Kaur  remarked,  "What  a  remarkable  woman!  I  have  al- 
ways wanted  to  meet  Madame  Soong.  Now  my  wish  has  been  satisfied." 

Madame  Li  asked  me  to  accompany  her  on  two  more  trips  abroad  in 
1954,  one  to  Oslo,  Norway  for  a  meeting  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  the  other  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  visit  health  facilities.  The  latter  trip 
took  us  from  Moscow  to  Tashkent  in  Soviet  Uzbekistan.  Madame  Li  was 
mainly  interested  in  what  I  thought  of  Soviet  medicine.  I  told  her  I  was 
impressed  by  their  elaborate  preventive  health  care  system  which  reduced 
disease  from  birth  to  old  age.  I  believed  the  quality  of  medicine  and 
surgery  practiced  in  the  large  cities  in  China  was  equal,  if  not,  superior 
to  what  I  observed  on  this  trip. 

It  was  during  these  travels  that  I  discussed  with  Madame  Li  the 
importance  of  opening  up  avenues  of  information  and  establishing 
personal  contacts  between  Chinese  medical  scientists  and  their  counter- 
parts abroad,  particularly  those  in  the  West.  She  said  she  would  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  Ministry.  Knowing  how  slowly  the  wheels  of  bureauc- 
racy turn,  I  was  surprised  when  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  establish  a  new  department,  the  Department  of 
Liaison  with  Foreign  Countries,  beginning  in  January  of  1954. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Jinan.  I  had  faced  a  major  disappointment  in  not 
being  able  to  pursue  my  specialty,  but  I  must  admit  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  how  the  administrative  structure  worked  at  the  provincial  level.  The 
enormous  health  problems  in  the  vast  countryside  were  hardly  touched  by 
modern  medicine. 

The  move  to  the  capital  brought  a  number  of  advantages.  The  chil- 
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dren  were  enrolled  in  boarding  schools  for  high  cadres;  these  were  of 
higher  standards  than  average  public  schools.  Ssu-yi  was  happy  to  be  near 
her  mother,  who  had  moved  from  Tientsin  to  Peking.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  all  lived  within  the  city  or  its  environs.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Madame  Li,  she  was  appointed  head  of  the  international  division  of  the 
Chinese  Red  Cross  Society. 

When  I  bade  farewell  to  Chi  Su-hua,  he  regretted  my  leaving  but  felt 
my  new  position  was  extremely  important  in  breaking  China  out  of  her 
self-imposed  isolation  from  mutual  exchange  of  scientific  information 
with  foreign  countries.  He  reminded  me  that  change  was  necessary  in  a 
developing  China  but  that  any  change  is  a  challenge  that  is  likely  to  be 
fraught  with  difficulties.  I  was  to  learn  the  truth  of  his  words. 

As  a  new  addition  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  our  liaison  department 
started  out  modestly  with  just  myself  and  two  assistants.  Our  office  was 
a  large  drafty  room  sparsely  furnished,  but  our  windows  looked  out  on 
a  huge  courtyard  which  reminded  me  of  parts  of  the  emperor's  Forbidden 
City — and  for  good  reason.  The  Ministry  of  Health  occupied  offices  and 
residences  of  a  high  official  of  the  throne.  Interior  alterations  made  the 
buildings  more  utilitarian,  but  externally  the  intricate  latticed  windows, 
yellow  tile  roofs  and  vivid  vermillion  columns  were  replicas  of  the 
imperial  palace.  In  front  of  the  Ministry  was  a  lake  lined  with  willow 
trees.  Our  apartment  was  just  three  blocks  away,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
stroll  to  work  in  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  our  department  was  announced,  many  requests  submitted 
by  medical  specialists  wishing  to  attend  international  conferences  crossed 
our  desks.  Due  to  budget  constraints  we  narrowed  the  requests  to  those 
fields  which  were  of  crucial  importance  to  the  development  of  our  own 
research  on  problems  of  national  importance.  One  such  conference  was 
the  International  Poliomyelitis  Symposium  held  in  Moscow  in  the  late 
fifties.  Our  virologists  met  Dr.  Sabin,  the  discoverer  of  an  oral  vaccine 
for  the  prevention  of  poliomyelitis.  Through  Dr.  Sabin 's  helpful  sugges- 
tions our  virologists  were  able  to  produce  an  oral  vaccine  adaptable  for 
use  in  China.  Used  widely  in  the  early  sixties,  it  brought  about  a  dramatic 
drop  in  the  incidence  of  poliomyelitis  throughout  China. 

What  disconcerted  me  greatly,  however,  were  the  bureaucratic 
obstacles,  mainly  political,  that  often  hindered  the  prospects  of  sending 
our  best  qualified  delegates  to  conferences  abroad.  Once  our  participation 
was  decided,  the  delegate  list  was  submitted  to  the  Central  Security 
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Bureau  for  political  screening.  Any  delegate  whose  dossier  showed  he 
had  relatives  in  Taiwan  was  automatically  eliminated,  as  were  those  who 
were  outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  the  government.  Those  who  dealt 
with  infectious  disease  statistics  also  could  not  attend  conferences  because 
such  data  was  classified  as  state  secrets.  There  was  such  a  phobia  about 
statistics  that  delegates  could  only  reveal  the  incidence  of  any  disease 
locally  but  never  on  a  national  scale.  As  a  further  political  precautions, 
each  delegation  had  to  include  a  party  member,  either  as  one  of  the 
delegates  or  as  one  officially  listed  as  a  "secretary"  but  whose  purpose 
was  surveillance  and,  if  necessary,  reporting  to  the  security  officer  of  the 
nearest  Chinese  embassy. 

Being  accustomed  in  the  years  I  was  in  America  to  carrying  out 
medical  service  and  research  where  politics  played  no  part,  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  accept  the  political  distrust  in  the  government.  Our 
medical  scientists  worked  against  severe  odds  because  of  their  lack  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world's  progress  in  their  particular  field. 

The  self-imposed  isolation  of  China  since  1949  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  outside  world,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  public  health,  traditional 
medicine  and  family  planning.  These  were  areas  where  China  had  some- 
thing to  offer,  and  the  institutions  to  which  I  or  my  assistants  took  our 
visitors  were  justifiably  proud  of  their  accomplishments.  In  most 
institutions  the  material  collected,  methods  of  analysis  and  the  conclu- 
sions reached  were  convincing.  There  were  other  institutions  where 
exaggerated  claims  were  made  without  adequate,  objective  observations 
or  sufficient  critical  analysis.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Chinese 
traditional  doctors,  who  were  prone  to  report  figures  as  high  as  eighty  or 
one  hundred  percent  cure  of  the  diseases  they  treated  with  herbs  or 
acupuncture.  I  attribute  this  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
correctly  analyze  their  data  on  the  basis  of  objective,  and  when  possible, 
measurable  evidence.  All  too  often  their  results  were  based  on  the 
subjective  feeling  of  their  patients.  On  such  occasions,  I  could  sense  the 
visitor's  skepticism  which  may  have  carried  over  to  areas  of  true 
scientific  worth. 

China's  excessive  pride  in  her  achievements,  together  with  her 
disregard  for  objective  assessment,  produced  an  arrogance  which  stemmed 
from  her  isolation  and  ignorance  of  the  outside  world.  Internally, 
exaggerated  claims  made  by  work  units  to  win  praise  from  their  superiors 
became  the  basis  of  provincial  and  national  targets  for  agriculture  and 
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industry.  The  actual  yields  were  so  disappointing  that  it  brought  tragedy 
to  millions  of  China's  population  as  illustrated  in  a  succeeding  political 
movement  highly  publicized  as  the  "Great  Leap  Forward." 


21 


Victim  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution 

In  January  1958  I  became  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.  A  number  of  reasons  led  up  to  this  decision. 

Nominally,  I  was  head  of  the  Liaison  Department  which  had  now 
expanded  to  a  staff  of  twenty  eight,  but  because  I  was  not  a  party 
member,  I  could  not  attend  certain  policy  meetings  which  were  important 
in  determining  leadership  strategy.  Foremost  in  my  memory  was  the 
humilitating  experience  when  my  secretary  mistakenly  notified  me  about 
a  meeting  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  main  speaker  was 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Chen  Yi.  A  letter  from  the  health  ministry  ad- 
mitted me  into  the  crowded  auditorium.  As  I  sat  waiting  expectantly,  I 
noticed  three  plain  clothesmen  checking  a  list  and  occasionally  looking 
in  my  direction.  Finally  one  of  the  men  approached  me. 

"I  would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you  outside,"  he  said. 

As  I  followed  him  to  the  door,  I  felt  all  eyes  along  both  sides  of  the 
long  aisle  staring  at  me.  Once  we  reached  the  hallway,  he  asked  me 
brusquely,  "Did  you  know  this  meeting  is  for  party  members  only?"  "No. 
I  was  notified  by  my  secretary  that  I  was  to  attend  this  meeting,"  I 
answered.  "She  did  not  tell  me  it  was  restricted  to  party  members." 

"Well  it  is.  Always  ask  if  a  meeting  you  attend  is  open  to  non-party 
members,"  he  admonished.  I  left  the  auditorium  outwardly  composed  but 
inwardly  seething  with  indignation  and  humiliation. 

My  secretary  apologized  profusely.  I  told  her  it  was  not  her  fault  that 
party  affiliation  evidently  took  precedence  over  leadership  ability.  This 
bitter  experience  corresponded  with  a  period  when  several  high-ranking 
physicians  and  surgeons  were  admitted  into  the  party.  I  believed  I  was 
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not  inferior  to  them  in  political  consciousness  and  loyalty  to  the  party,  so 
I  applied  as  well. 

After  eight  years  under  Communist  rule  I  was  neither  inspired  by  its 
philosophy  nor  was  I  willing  to  dedicate  my  life  to  the  goal  of  realizing 
Communism.  In  fact,  Communism  ran  counter  to  many  principles  I  be- 
lieved in.  Frankly,  my  motive  for  joining  the  party  was  purely  expedient 
and  opportunistic.  The  euphoria  I  felt  when  I  first  returned  to  China  had 
long  disappeared.  I  had  learned  that  my  best  interests  lay  in  being  an 
obedient  bureaucrat,  doing  what  I  was  told,  but,  inwardly,  I  was  not 
always  in  agreement  with  party  policy.  With  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged, 
if  not  permanent,  stay  in  China,  party  membership  would  elicit  trust  from 
my  superiors,  and  it  would  offer  me  a  stamp  of  political  reliability.  As 
my  advance  in  the  bureaucracy  and  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  me 
demonstrated  the  degree  of  trust  I  already  had  with  the  party,  I  was 
confident  my  application  would  be  approved.  Of  my  two  sponsors  one 
was  Deputy  Minister  Dr.  Tsui  Yi-tien,  whom  I  had  met  on  my  arrival  in 
Peking  and  who  was  my  direct  superior.  The  other  was  the  secretary  of 
the  general  office  of  the  Ministry  who  had  accompanied  Madame  Li  and 
myself  to  India.  After  Dr.  Tsui  reported  on  my  personal  and  work  history, 
he  recommended  that  my  application  be  accepted.  The  approval  of  the 
members  of  his  party  group  was  unanimous.  My  family  was  elated  that 
I  finally  had  become  a  party  member.  My  children's  self-esteem  rose 
higher  because  most  of  their  classmates'  parents  were  party  members. 
Ssu-yi  had  been  a  party  member  since  1954. 

In  November  of  1957  the  State  Council  decreed  that,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  technically  trained  personnel  should  be  released  from  administra- 
tive positions  in  order  to  resume  the  technical  work  for  which  they  were 
trained.  This  policy,  said  to  have  been  spearheaded  by  Premier  Chou  En- 
lai,  was  called  "returning  to  the  ranks." 

Although  I  had  not  practiced  my  specialty  for  eight  years,  I  welcomed 
the  new  policy,  applied  for  reassignment  and  was  offered  the  post  of 
chief  of  the  pediatric  department  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Hospital 
in  Peking.  The  hospital  had  been  designed  and  was  equipped  with  the 
help  of  the  Soviet  Union.  After  China  broke  politically  with  the  Soviets 
in  1960,  the  hospital  became  a  part  of  the  Peking  municipal  health  system 
and  shortened  its  name  to  Peking  Friendship  Hospital.  The  pediatric  unit 
occupied  three  floors  with  the  outpatient  clinic  on  the  ground  floor  and 
about  eighty  beds  divided  between  the  two  upper  floors.  The  hospital  had 
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a  total  of  six  hundred  beds.  There  was  a  young  well-trained  staff  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  I  was  happy  to  be  away  from  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  Ministry  and  back  to  my  first  love. 

Soon  after  I  took  charge  of  the  department,  I  received  a  phone  call 
at  two  a.m.  from  Mr.  Wu,  director  of  the  hospital,  asking  me  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  special  emergency  room  for  high  cadres.  I  expected  the 
patient  must  be  the  child  of  someone  special,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  number  of  security  officers  standing  in  the  hallway.  When  I  entered 
the  emergency  room,  I  found  a  short,  stocky  man  by  the  bedside  of  his 
nine-year-old  son.  Mr.  Wu  introduced  us.  "This  is  Comrade  Deng  Hsiao- 
ping.  His  son  is  quite  ill  and  I  want  you  to  diagnose  and  treat  him."  To 
Deng  he  introduced  me  as  the  chief  of  the  pediatric  department. 

When  I  turned  to  Deng  to  ask  how  his  son's  illness  began,  I  reg- 
istered mentally  the  short  cropped  hair,  the  darkly  tanned  face  and  the 
sharp  penetrating  eyes.  He  spoke  in  Szechuen-accented  Mandarin  which 
I  had  no  difficult  in  understanding.  The  boy  had  suddenly  complained  of 
fever,  headache  and  a  stiff  neck.  This  was  early  spring,  and  the  latter 
symptom  made  me  think  of  meningitis.  After  a  careful  examination  I 
asked  permission  to  do  a  spinal  tap  to  determine  the  type  of  meningitis. 
Deng  asked,  "Is  the  procedure  dangerous,  is  it  painful?"  I  assured  him  it 
was  not  dangerous  but  might  be  somewhat  painful.  He  told  me  to  pro- 
ceed. The  cerebral  spinal  fluid  examined  by  the  laboratory  proved  to  be 
serous  meningitis,  a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  Deng  was  happy  as  he  told 
his  son,  "Now  you  do  as  the  nurses  and  doctors  tell  you.  Be  a  good  boy. 
Mama  will  come  and  see  you  tomorrow."  He  thanked  me  with  a  warm 
handshake  and  left  with  Mr.  Wu. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  I  met  with  the  man  who  figured  so 
prominently  in  China's  internal  politics  and  is  still  the  power  behind  the 
government  and  party  to  this  day. 

The  livelihood  of  the  people  up  to  1958  had  improved  steadily.  The 
first  indication  that  all  was  not  well  on  the  agricultural  front  was  during 
the  autumn  of  1958  when  urban  dwellers  were  urged  to  "voluntarily"  cut 
back  on  their  grain  rations  by  a  third.  This  had  minimal  effect  on  those 
of  us  who  could  afford  to  buy  foods  other  than  grain.  For  the  average 
urban  and  peasant  family  which  relied  heavily  on  grain  for  their  caloric 
requirements,  it  was  a  definite  hardship.  By  early  1959  vegetables  and 
bean  products,  basic  to  the  Chinese  diet,  were  in  short  supply.  Meat, 
always  strictly  rationed,  disappeared  from  the  market  entirely. 
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This  was  the  onset  of  Mao's  "Great  Leap  Forward" — ironical  in 
retrospect.  From  the  party's  policy  documents  it  appeared  Mao  was 
impatient  with  the  slow  pace  of  the  economy.  He  blamed  this  on  the 
peasants'  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  collectivization  and  criticized  the 
progress  of  reorganizing  agriculture  as,  in  his  words,  slower  than  "an  old 
lady  walking  on  bound  feet."  He  ordered  peasants  to  give  up  their  private 
plots  and  free  markets  to  concentrate  on  producing  more  for  the  state.  To 
demonstrate  their  determination  to  implement  Mao's  policies,  the  party 
at  each  level  set  unrealistically  high  goals  for  grain  production,  which  fell 
far  short  of  actual  yield  at  harvest.  Floods  and  drought  in  1959  and  1960 
caused  disastrous  harvests.  The  combination  of  the  two  factors  resulted 
in  a  national  food  shortage  of  unprecedented  proportions. 

Mao  next  turned  to  industry.  He  blamed  the  slow  progress  of  industry 
on  conservatism  and  excessive  reliance  on  highly  technical  personnel  who 
followed  the  "capitalistic  form  of  industrial  development."  He  mocked 
intellectuals,  calling  them  bookworms  out  of  touch  with  reality.  He  made 
the  surprising  statements  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  go  through  so  much 
schooling,  that  the  more  a  person  is  educated  the  more  stupid  he  be- 
comes. Based  on  this  philosophy,  he  started  a  movement  to  demonstrate 
that  the  making  of  steel  was  not  difficult,  that  any  dedicated  group  with 
sufficient  determination  could  make  steel.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
"backyard  furnaces"  that  dotted  the  cities  and  countryside  all  over  China 
in  mid- 1958.  Since  the  production  of  steel  is  the  foundation  of  all 
industry,  Mao  once  again  relied  on  mobilizing  the  masses  to  accomplish 
the  goal  of  producing  enough  steel  for  rapid  industrialization  while  at  the 
same  time  debasing  the  intellectuals.  Four  furnaces  built  with  brick  and 
mortar  were  set  up  on  our  hospital  grounds,  and  all  of  the  staff  took  turns 
working  the  furnaces.  The  raw  material,  cast  iron,  came  from  used  pots 
and  pans  and  sections  of  steam  radiators.  A  few  cadres  received  a  short 
course  on  how,  by  adding  certain  materials  as  a  catalyst,  to  turn  molten 
iron  into  steel.  I  doubted  the  trouble  we  took  processing  the  molten  iron 
really  turned  it  into  steel;  in  fact,  I  would  question  whether  any  of  the 
backyard  furnaces  produced  analytically-proven  steel.  It  was  a  sheer  waste 
of  time,  materials  and  energy. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  Mao's  "Great  Leap  Forward"  from  the 
health  standpoint  was  the  increase  in  malnutrition  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, seldom  seen  since  Kuomintang  days.  The  causes,  as  mentioned 
previously,  were  the  difference  between  the  predicted  and  the  actual 
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harvest  of  grain  and  the  two  years  of  continuous  natural  disasters  so  that 
the  amount  of  food  for  consumption  was  drastically  reduced.  Traditional- 
ly, parents  feed  their  children  first  when  food  is  scarce  so  when  we  found 
increasing  numbers  of  malnourished  children  in  the  wards,  we  knew  the 
food  shortage  was  acute.  With  prolonged  protein  deprivation,  our  hospital 
employees  developed  swelling  of  the  ankles  and  legs.  They  became  list- 
less, their  stamina  decreased  and  they  were  more  prone  to  infections.  I  ate 
in  the  hospital  dining  room,  and  most  days  we  had  soup  made  from 
reconstituted  dry  cabbage  leaves  and  a  steamed  bun  with  a  mixture  of 
potato  and  corn  meal.  I  lost  about  five  pounds  and  had  some  swelling  of 
the  ankles.  In  order  for  the  hospital  to  remain  operative,  a  special  ration 
of  dried  beans  and  sugar  was  distributed  to  the  staff  that  directly  treated 
patients.  My  children  fared  better  as  the  schools  had  always  grown  their 
own  food,  but  because  of  bad  weather  they  collected  less.  Ssu-yi  and  I 
saved  our  rationed  dried  beans  for  our  two  children,  and  sometimes  they 
would  bring  home  a  turnip  and  some  edible  wild  plants.  When  these 
ingredients  were  cooked  together,  we  joked  that  even  the  best  restaurants 
could  not  replicate  our  "gourmet"  dish. 

At  about  this  time  I  receive  the  following  short  letter  from  my  sister 
Lill,  then  living  in  Hong  Kong: 

"Dear  Art, 

Some  of  my  friends  are  sending  food  parcels  to  relatives  on  the 
mainland.  A  few  days  ago  I  sent  two  pounds  of  dried  Cantonese 
sausages  to  you.  If  there  are  no  problems,  I  shall  send  you  another 
package  soon.  I  am  so  worried  about  you  all 

Love,  Lill. " 

A  week  later  a  note  came  from  the  district  post  office  for  me  to 
collect  my  package.  The  clerk  said  he  represented  customs  and  made  me 
unwrap  the  package,  then  proceeded  to  lecture  me  on  national  pride  and 
why  I  should  discourage  relatives  from  sending  food  parcels.  As  I  knew 
the  incident  would  be  relayed  to  the  hospital  party  organization,  I 
reported  first  to  my  group  leader,  Dr.  Fong.  A  day  later,  having  received 
his  instructions,  he  told  me  I  could  keep  the  sausages  but  to  write  to  my 
sister  that  we  had  sufficient  food  and  not  to  send  anymore.  "And  show 
me  the  letter  before  you  mail  it,"  he  added.  I  hoped  Lill  would  not  tell 
my  parents  about  us. 
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In  the  spring  of  1966  I  was  with  a  small  group  gathered  for  political 
study,  but  from  the  onset  this  was  no  ordinary  meeting.  In  recent  weeks 
a  few  well-known  writers  had  published  articles  critical  of  Mao.  These 
were  disguised  as  historical  novels  and  printed  in  Peking's  afternoon 
papers,  attracting  much  attention.  I  assumed  our  meeting  had  to  do  with 
the  party's  reaction  to  the  articles.  Dr.  Tang  Jin,  first  deputy  director  of 
the  hospital,  spoke  with  some  anxiety,  his  voice  barely  above  a  whisper. 

"I  have  just  heard  from  friends  in  the  municipal  party  that  Peng 
Zhen*  has  been  severely  criticized  by  Chairman  Mao  because  of  his 
tolerant  attitude  toward  literary  critics  of  the  party  and  of  Mao  himself. 
There  are  rumors  he  is  under  house  arrest." 

We  could  hardly  believe  our  ears.  Peng  was  a  highly-respected  leader, 
and  that  he  was  against  Mao  was  unthinkable! 

Tang  continued,  "I'm  afraid  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  powerful 
political  struggle  because  of  the  highly-placed  leaders  involved.  If  the 
critics  of  Mao  get  organized  and  are  led  by  Peng  or  by  any  of  the  central 
committee  members,  there  will  be  nothing  short  of  revolution." 

Tang  Jin  had  helped  protect  Peng  Zhen  and  his  comrades  during 
Peking's  brief  occupation  by  the  Kuomintang  in  1948.  He  was  justifiably 
worried  and  frightened  because  of  his  many  contacts  with  members  of  the 
municipal  party. 

Tang's  predictions  proved  to  be  correct,  for  in  the  summer  of  1966 
the  Cultural  Revolution  began.  The  acute  stage  lasted  for  three  years,  but 
the  country's  return  to  normalcy  did  not  begin  until  1976.  During  the 
Cultural  Revolution  it  involved  everyone  and  created  chaos,  destruction 
and  sometimes  death.  The  background,  scope,  and  development  of  this 
political  movement  were  extremely  complex  and  have  been  described 
comprehensively  by  more  competent  writers.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  it  began 
as  a  factional  struggle  between  Mao  and  his  supporters  against  those  in 
high  government  positions  who  opposed  him,  whom  he  labeled  "Capital- 
ist roaders"  or  "revisionists."  He  felt  that  his  leadership  and  his  political 
direction  were  being  threatened. 

Mao,  again  relying  on  the  masses,  enlisted  the  help  of  his  youthful 
supporters,  the  Red  Guards,  encouraging  them  "to  make  revolution"  from 


Peng  was  mayor  of  Peking  and  a  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 

party. 
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below,  meaning  at  every  level  to  overthrow  those  in  authority  who  were 
believed  to  be  following  the  capitalistic  or  revisionist  road.  The  methods 
used  varied  from  confinement  and  forced  labor  to  torture  and  death. 
Intellectuals  who  had  become  party  members  and  held  responsible 
positions  were  favorite  targets.  Manifestations  of  a  bourgeois  nature  such 
as  foreign  books  and  music  were  destroyed.  Religious  shrines,  churches 
and  memorials  to  the  dead  were  desecrated. 

The  Red  Guards  were  from  urban  junior  middle  schools  up  to  college 
so  their  ages  ranged  from  fourteen  to  the  early  twenties.  They  were 
incensed  by  reports  that  Mao's  philosophy  and  policies  were  under  attack 
and  swore  their  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  their  "great  leader  and  helms- 
man," vowing  vengeance  on  Mao's  enemies.  With  fervor  bordering  on 
the  hysterical,  they  quoted  Mao's  works  at  every  opportunity,  using  their 
interpretation  of  the  "little  red  book"  of  Mao's  sayings  as  their  weapon. 
They  organized  themselves  into  factions,  often  disagreeing  on  who  and 
what  to  attack  so  that  they  fought  against  each  other;  yet  all  factions 
professed  to  be  loyal  protectors  of  Mao.  They  roamed  the  cities  and 
countryside,  some  reaching  as  far  as  the  border  regions  of  Inner  Mongolia 
and  Sinkiang,  creating  havoc  all  the  way.  Their  activities  included 
organizing  local  Red  Guards,  identifying  "tyrants"  among  officials  and 
staging  meetings  against  them.  These  meetings,  characteristic  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  forced  the  victim,  in  front  of  his  constituents,  to 
answer  for  purported  crimes.  All  means  of  persuasion  were  used  in- 
cluding supposedly  incriminating  evidences,  to  force  confessions  from 
recalcitrants,  and  the  victim  was  attacked  in  all  aspects  of  his  life.  In 
terms  of  mob  violence  these  struggle  meetings  could  have  been  taken 
from  the  pages  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  addition  to  exposing  "tyrants"  and  holding  struggle  meetings,  the 
Red  Guards  entered  the  homes  of  victims,  searched  and  often  trashed 
them.  Churches  and  temples  classified  as  hotbeds  of  feudalism  and 
capitalism  were  vandalized  and  destroyed. 

The  serene,  orderly  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  prior  to  July  1966 
changed  overnight  as  two  groups  of  Red  Guards  from  different  headquar- 
ters in  Peking  burst  into  the  hospital  and  organized  the  employees  into 
two  factions.  What  was  most  distressing  was  that  they  immediately 
targeted  Tang  Jin  for  persecution.  I  suppose  that  was  to  be  expected  as 
he  was  the  first  deputy  director  of  the  hospital  and  a  party  member  since 
student  days  at  Peking  Medical  College.  After  a  series  of  struggle 
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meetings  in  which  his  connections  with  the  municipal  party  members  and 
particularly  Peng  Zhen  were  stressed,  he  was  considered  a  recalcitrant  and 
forced  to  work  in  the  boiler  room  shoveling  coal.  He  and  his  family  were 
forced  from  their  apartment  within  the  hospital  compound  and  moved  into 
a  room  in  the  basement  of  a  worker's  tenement.  A  thin,  nervous  man, 
Tang  was  not  in  the  best  of  health  and  could  not  stand  the  unaccustomed 
physical  and  severe  mental  strain. 

One  afternoon  during  Tang's  incarceration,  I  received  a  frantic 
telephone  call  from  his  daughter. 

"Please  come  to  our  room  at  once!  My  father... father..."  Her  voice 
trailed  off  into  wrenching  sobs. 

"Listen  to  me  carefully.  You  must  calm  down.  What  is  the  matter 
with  your  father.  Is  he  ill?  Has  there  been  an  accident?"  Before  she  could 
reply  I  had  a  swift  premonition  of  what  had  happened  and  the  daughter 
confirmed  it. 

"I  had  left  my  father  to  go  to  the  shower  room,  and  when  I  came 
back  the  door  was  locked.  I  called  and  pounded  on  the  door,  but  he 
wouldn't  answer.  Finally  I  borrowed  a  chair  and  looked  through  the 
transom  and. ..I  saw  him. ..hanging  from  the  overhead  water  pipe."  She 
burst  into  more  sobbing. 

"Listen.  Ask  the  janitor  for  a  pass  key.  Don't  go  in.  Wait  for  me.  I'm 
coming  right  away." 

The  hospital  had  made  me  one  of  the  deputy  directors  so  I  was  the 
only  person  in  charge.  I  telephoned  the  police,  explained  the  circumstanc- 
es and  an  officer  said  he  would  meet  me  at  the  tenement.  As  soon  as  we 
opened  the  door,  we  saw  the  frail,  doll-like  figure  suspended  from  one  of 
the  many  pipes  which  criss-crossed  the  room.  His  head  hung  to  one  side, 
his  face  a  purplish  hue,  and  his  eyes  protruded  from  their  sockets.  While 
I  held  his  lower  body,  the  officer  cut  the  rope,  and  we  lowered  him  on 
the  bed.  The  police  made  a  few  notes,  did  a  cursory  examination  and 
pronounced  the  victim  dead  as  a  result  of  suicide.  I  comforted  the  twelve- 
year-old  daughter  as  best  as  I  could  and  telephoned  Tang's  widow.  I  had 
known  Tang  for  eight  years.  Intelligent,  capable,  friendly,  he  had  no 
enemies  in  the  world  until  the  Red  Guards  came  and  attacked  him, 
forcing  him  to  take  his  own  life. 

I  should  have  been  prepared  for  what  would  happen  next,  for  my 
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name  was  already  prominent  in  several  of  the  dazipao*  big  character 
newspaper  pasted  on  the  dining  hall  wall.  They  hinted  at  my  many 
contacts  with  people  in  the  United  States  and  at  my  bourgeois  lifestyle. 
One  evening  just  as  we  were  preparing  for  bed,  there  was  a  loud  banging 
on  our  apartment  door. 

"Open  the  door!  We  are  the  hospital's  Red  Guards." 

I  opened  the  door  to  six  or  seven  workmen  who  pushed  past  me  and 
began  opening  drawers  and  chests.  They  pulled  suitcases  from  beneath 
the  bed  and  ransacked  them,  taking  away  a  pile  of  documents,  letters  and 
photographs. 

"I  expect  a  receipt  for  all  the  material  you  have  taken.  See  that 
everything  is  returned,"  I  said. 

"He  expects  a  receipt,  he  says,"  a  worker  sneered,  mimicking  my 
voice.  "This  is  not  the  time  for  you  to  give  orders;  you  are  now  one  of 
the  targets  of  the  revolution.  Understand?"  With  that  parting  shot  they 
slung  two  large  bundles  of  "evidence"  on  their  shoulders  and  headed  for 
the  door. 

"Wait!"  one  of  the  group  called.  He  went  to  the  shelf  in  the  living 
room  and  pulled  out  all  my  long-playing  records,  all  classical  records 
accumulated  over  decades,  and  deliberately  smashed  them  on  the  stone 
steps  outside  our  door.  "This  is  how  we  treat  bourgeois  music!"  someone 
yelled. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  dazipao  were  full  of  revelations  about 
my  nefarious  background  and  suspicious  foreign  contacts,  all  concocted 
from  the  material  confiscated  from  our  apartment.  I  sought  the  advice  of 
the  "friendly"**  faction  of  Red  Guards  composed  primarily  of  doctors, 
nurses  and  technicians.  I  had  worked  closely  with  most  of  them  in  the 
past,  and  they  were  sympathetic  to  my  plight. 

"I  know  it  is  terribly  frustrating,  but  you  must  be  patient,"  said  the 


*  The  dazipao  first  made  its  appearance  during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
Accusations  directed  at  a  person  were  written  on  blank  newsprint  with  large 
characters  to  attract  the  attention  of  readers.  Those  who  denied  or  rebutted  the 
accusations  employed  the  same  tactics. 

The  designation  of  "friendly"  and  "hostile"  faction  was  determined 
according  to  their  attitude  toward  me. 
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capable  young  leader  of  the  "friendly"  faction.  "Don't  start  by  refuting 
their  lies  one  by  one.  I  suggest  you  begin  by  writing  your  actual  history 
in  a  series  of  dazipao.  Many  people  in  our  hospital  do  not  know  much 
about  your  background  but  once  they  do,  the  lies  of  the  opposition  will 
be  self-evident." 

That  evening  Ssu-yi  and  I  discussed  the  content  of  our  first  dazipao 
which  was  to  include  my  parent's  origins,  my  education  in  China  and 
why  I  decided  to  return  to  work  for  the  new  China.  Ssu-yi  was  very  good 
with  the  Chinese  ink  brush  and  our  two  newsheet  sized  composition  was 
finished  at  midnight.  We  hurriedly  made  a  paste  by  boiling  flour  and 
water  to  paste  our  "series  one"  prominently  in  front  of  the  dining  hall. 
Before  the  second  of  the  series  appeared,  I  became  the  victim  of  my  first 
of  many  struggle  meetings. 

I  was  barred  from  my  office,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
I  was  called  before  a  hospital  mass  struggle  meeting.  In  the  interval  I  was 
careful  to  avoid  small  groups  of  "hostile"  faction  members  who  could  not 
wait  for  the  mass  meeting.  Members  of  the  "friendly"  faction  knew  of  the 
potential  dangers  of  clandestine  plans  and  suggested  that  I  work  in  the 
midst  of  friendly  nurses  and  technicians.  My  duties  of  the  hospital 
changed  dramatically.  I  helped  prepare  instruments  for  sterilization  and 
made  cotton  balls  and  cotton-tipped  sticks.  When  some  of  the  "hostile" 
group  came  to  the  door  ordering  me  to  appear  for  questioning,  the 
screaming  voices  of  my  protectors  drove  them  away. 

One  day  I  was  resting  in  my  room  because  of  an  asthma  attack  when 
I  heard  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  clash  of  cymbals,  the  usual 
preliminary  to  an  announcement.  A  voice  blared  through  the  loudspeaker, 
"Attention!  Be  prepared  to  assemble  in  the  auditorium  in  half  an  hour. 
The  despicable  spy  and  traitor,  Chang  Wei-hsun  (the  name  I  used  in 
China)  will  be  facing  the  revolutionary  masses  to  answer  for  his  crimes. 
Down  with  traitor  Chang  Wei-hsun!"  Apparently  they  could  not  find  me 
at  my  workplace  so  they  came  to  my  apartment.  I  did  not  answer  the 
pounding  and  taunts  at  the  door.  Lying  sick  in  bed,  I  could  not  possibly 
stand  up  to  the  tortures  I  anticipated  at  a  struggle  meeting.  When 
someone  stood  on  the  window  ledge  trying  to  look  in  between  the  cracks 
of  the  shades,  I  squeezed  myself  against  the  wall  as  far  as  I  could  to 
escape  from  his  field  of  vision.  My  heart  was  pounding  wildly  and  sweat 
poured  from  my  body  profusely.  "Don't  let  him  see  me!  Don't  let  him 
see  me!"  I  repeated  to  myself.  I  imagined  myself  as  a  wild  animal  hidden 
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in  the  tall  grass.  Seeing  nothing,  the  person  left;  I  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

The  following  morning  the  "hostile"  faction  took  no  chances.  I  was 
seized  as  soon  as  I  left  my  apartment  and  taken  to  their  headquarters,  a 
set  of  rooms  in  the  research  laboratory  building.  Shoving  a  notepad  at 
me,  they  ordered  me  to  write  my  "confessions"  while  two  guards  sat  in 
the  room  to  thwart  my  escape.  The  noon  hour  passed,  and  I  was  not 
given  food.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  my  captors  tied  my  wrists  behind  my 
back  and  marched  me  to  the  auditorium.  Waiting  in  the  anteroom,  I  could 
hear  the  chants  of  slogans  led  by  someone  on  the  platform,  followed  by 
roaring  responses  from  the  audience.  With  the  orchestrated  screams  of 
"Drag  him  on  stage!"  I  was  unshackled  and,  with  guards  on  either  side, 
half  pushed,  half  dragged  to  the  center  of  the  platform.  For  a  brief 
moment  I  saw  the  white  streamers  strung  by  wire  across  the  breadth  of 
the  auditorium.  Some  of  the  streamers  listed  my  "crimes";  others  simply 
had  my  name  on  them  with  a  black  cross  slashed  across  it,  the  thumbs 
down  symbol.  A  hand  pushed  my  head  down,  and  my  arms  were  held 
back  outstretched  in  the  typical  "jet  plane"  position  invented  by  the  Red 
Guards  to  torment  their  victims.  The  interrogation  began. 

"Stinking  spy  Chang  wei-hsun,  who  were  your  contacts  in  Peking?" 

"I  am  not  a  spy,  therefore  I  had  no  contacts  in  Peking  or  elsewhere." 

"Bastard!  You're  lying!  We  have  evidence  from  your  personal  papers 
and  from  your  contacts  who  have  already  confessed.  We  are  giving  you 
this  opportunity  so  your  crimes  will  be  judged  more  leniently.  Confess!" 

I  knew  they  were  lying  so  I  repeated  what  I  just  said.  This  angered 
the  guards,  who  pounded  my  head  and  back  viciously.  They  stretched  my 
arms  further  upward  and  outward  until  I  thought  my  shoulders  were  about 
to  be  dislocated.  My  legs  were  so  weak  they  started  trembling,  and 
several  times  I  sank  to  my  knees  but  was  yanked  up  by  my  hair  each 
time.  The  interrogation  continued. 

"Tell  us  about  your  connections  with  the  Kuomintang.  Don't  try  to 
deny  it.  We  have  your  picture  in  a  Kuomintang  uniform  to  prove  it." 

"The  picture  you  refer  to  was  taken  when  I  joined  the  Chinese  Red 
Cross  Medical  Relief  Corps  in  1940.  The  Red  Cross  was  an  independent 
organization,  and  its  uniform  is  not  like  the  Kuomintang  uniform  at  all." 

"You  fart!  Here  is  the  picture.  Let  the  revolutionary  masses  decide." 

Evidently  they  had  taken  the  picture  from  my  photo  album  and 
enlarged  it.  Many  in  the  audience  were  not  even  born  in  1940;  how  could 
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they  know  what  a  Kuomintang  uniform  looked  like?  Older  staff  members 
would  recognize  that  our  uniform  of  black  tie,  grey  shirts  and  open- 
collared  jacket  was  quite  different  from  the  buttoned-up-to-the-neck 
uniform  of  the  Kuomintang. 

Interspersed  between  interrogations,  the  orchestrated  shouting  of 
slogans  continued.  "Overthrow  the  spy  and  Kuomintang  Chang  Wei- 
hsun!"  "Resolutely  uncover  all  his  crime  and  punish  him  swiftly!"  "Do 
not  be  misled  by  his  crafty  wiles!"  "We  are  determined  to  carry  the 
struggle  to  the  very  end!"  This  first  of  many  day  struggle  meetings  lasted 
only  an  hour  because  patients  were  waiting  in  the  clinics.  The  evening 
sessions  had  no  time  limitations,  often  extending  past  midnight. 

As  I  was  taken  away  by  the  guards,  a  member  of  the  "hostile"  group, 
the  gatekeeper,  Wang,  executed  a  terrific  kick  to  my  already  aching  back 
so  I  stumbled  flat  on  my  face.  "This  will  teach  you  to  be  less  arrogant 
next  time,"  he  snarled.  My  relations  with  the  gatekeeper  had  always  been 
friendly  so  the  only  explanation  for  his  action  was  his  anger  that  my 
answers  refuted  the  evidence  his  faction  attempted  to  prove. 

I  limped  slowly  back  to  my  apartment  barely  able  to  lift  myself  into 
bed.  In  the  quiet  of  the  darkened  room,  scenes  of  the  past  floated  before 
my  eyes.  There  was  the  excitement  of  arrival  in  Tientsin... life  in  Jinan 
and  the  Bethune  Medical  College... conferences  at  the  Provincial  Health 
Administration  on  the  control  of  endemic  Kala-azar... conversations  with 
renowned  scientists  from  abroad  while  working  at  the  liaison  depart- 
ment...bedside  rounds  with  students  on  the  pediatric  ward.  True,  there  had 
been  disappointments  and  frustrations,  but  I  blamed  these  on  the  vagaries 
of  the  bureaucratic  system  which  lacked  experience  and  knowledge. 
Through  the  years,  however,  I  had  been  treated  with  respect,  even  with 
honor.  I  had  tried  my  best  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  party  even  though  I 
did  not  always  agree  with  its  directives.  As  the  last  projection  on  my 
series  of  slides,  I  saw  myself  on  that  platform,  tortured,  humiliated, 
accused  of  ridiculous  crimes,  my  dignity  ground  into  the  dust,  my  reputa- 
tion as  a  scientist,  teacher,  administrator  thrown  to  the  four  winds.  Was 
it  for  this  I  had  returned  to  China?  Did  the  years  I  spent  serving  my 
people  mean  nothing?  I  took  off  my  shirt  for  I  had  fallen  on  my  bed  fully 
clothed,  and  there  on  the  back  of  the  shirt  was  the  black,  soiled  imprint 
of  the  sole.  There  would  be  more  where  that  came  from;  helpless,  I  had 
to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Ssu-yi  returned  to  the  apartment  after  work.  She  noticed  my  condition 
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and  sympathetically  applied  hot  compresses  to  my  aching  back  and  gave 
me  medicine  for  pain  and  sedation.  She  had  also  taken  part  in  a  struggle 
meeting  against  the  director,  but  because  her  organization  was  small,  she 
did  not  expect  any  great  upheaval.  She  was  prepared  for  criticism  and 
self-criticism.  Evelyn,  aged  twenty-four,  was  already  a  Red  Guard,  proud- 
ly wearing  a  red  armband.  I  never  asked  but  wondered  what  she  thought 
of  her  father  and  the  recent  turn  of  events. 

A  week  later  thirteen  of  us,  mostly  heads  of  departments  including 
the  aged  director  and  tropical  disease  expert,  Dr.  Chung  Hui-lan,  were 
ordered  to  bring  our  bedding  to  an  empty  storeroom  where  we  were  to 
undergo  collective  supervision.  These  places  were  popularly  known  as 
"cowsheds,"  temporary  holding  places  while  prisons — in  our  case,  the 
basement  of  the  obstetrical  building — were  being  prepared.  Our  day 
began  with  fifteen  minutes  of  calisthenics,  followed  by  half  an  hour 
memorizing  the  sayings  of  Mao.  After  a  breakfast  of  thin,  corn  gruel  and 
steamed  corn  bread,  we  went  to  our  various  work  assignments.  The 
janitors,  our  supervisors,  derived  particular  pleasure  in  assigning  me  to 
clean  the  toilets  and  mop  the  floors  of  the  pediatric  ward.  I  was  past 
shame  or  embarrassment.  While  at  work  one  day,  a  parent  whom  I  knew 
approached  me. 

"Dr.  Chang,  my  daughter  has  just  been  admitted.  She  is  very  ill.  You 
are  familiar  with  her  case.  Please,  won't  you  see  her?" 

"I  can  no  longer  treat  patients,"  I  explained.  "As  you  see,  I  am 
ordered  to  do  manual  labor.  I  am  being  watched  so  please  don't  speak  to 
me  further.  I'm  sorry." 

As  I  turned  away  I  heard  the  parent  muttering,  "What  has  this  world 
come  to  when  our  medical  experts  are  forced  to  do  manual  labor  while 
the  lives  of  our  children  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  Red  Guard  doctors  we 
don't  trust!" 

The  power  of  association  is  strong.  To  this  day  when  I  look  behind 
the  faucets  of  washbasins,  I  always  remember  how  I  scoured  that  narrow 
space  clean  of  scum  and  accumulated  mineral  deposits.  At  the  end  of  our 
work  period  the  janitors  always  checked  that  particular  area,  and  if  it  was 
not  cleaned  to  their  satisfaction,  I  had  to  remain  and  scour  until  it  passed 
inspection. 

We  moved  into  the  prison  we  had  worked  hard  to  prepare.  One  of  my 
jobs  was  to  use  hammer  and  chisel  to  make  holes  in  the  concrete  window 
ledges  to  insert  iron  bars — as  if  we  had  any  intention  or  the  strength  to 
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escape  through  the  window. 

One  morning  I  was  told  to  report  to  the  head  of  the  boiler  room.  My 
orders  were  to  load  the  cast  iron  cart  with  coal,  bring  it  down  a  steep 
incline  to  the  basement,  and  dump  the  load  in  front  of  the  furnaces.  This 
was  the  job  that  broke  Tang  Jin.  Would  it  break  me  as  well?  I  wondered 
if  this  was  what  the  "hostile"  faction  hoped  would  happen.  I  looked  at  my 
tools.  The  shovel  was  larger  than  any  I  had  seen,  and  the  cart  was 
shoulder  high.  Even  half  loaded  I  could  barely  push  it  on  level  ground. 
As  the  loaded  cart  started  down  the  incline,  it  took  all  my  strength  to 
hold  it  back  to  a  safe  speed,  my  shoes  acting  as  brakes.  I  had  to  make  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  left  to  reach  the  pile  in  front  of  the  furnace  and  dump 
my  load.  Pushing  the  empty  cart  up  the  sharp  incline  wasn't  easy  either. 
Often  I  had  pushed  the  cart  half  way  when  my  strength  gave  out.  After 
the  cart  slid  to  the  bottom,  I  would  try  again.  I  tried  the  best  I  could, 
determined  I  was  not  going  to  let  this  job  intimidate  me.  It  was  apparent 
the  amount  of  coal  I  brought  down  was  not  enough  to  keep  the  furnaces 
going,  and  the  other  loader  intentionally  refused  to  make  up  for  the  slack. 
Big  Liu,  as  the  crew  called  their  chief,  took  me  to  the  coal  pile  to  show 
me  how  to  work  more  efficiently. 

"When  you  push  the  shovel  into  a  pile  of  coal,  stand  slightly  side- 
ways and  use  the  muscles  of  your  thighs  and  push  forward  with  your 
whole  body,"  said  Liu.  "You  can't  rely  on  your  arm  muscles  alone  to  do 
the  job.  When  you  fill  the  cart,  put  more  coal  toward  the  front.  That  way 
it  will  be  easier  to  push.  There  are  ways  to  make  a  job  easier  if  you  only 
bother  to  learn.  People  who  have  never  picked  up  a  shovel  before  think 
our  work  is  easy — just  brute  strength,  they  say.  Well,  let  them  try  it  as 
you  are  doing;  then  they'll  know  better.  There  is  a  science  in  shoveling 
coal  too." 

I  heeded  Big  Liu's  advice  and  in  two  weeks  even  he  had  to  admit 
that  my  loads  were  big  enough  and  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  fur- 
naces. Some  of  my  friends  who  saw  me  working  so  hard  were  surprised. 

"Take  it  easy,"  they  said.  "It's  inhuman  enough  to  force  a  physician 
of  your  age  (I  was  fifty-three)  to  do  this  work.  Slow  down,  let  the  other 
loaders  make  up  the  difference." 

"I  appreciate  your  concern,"  I  replied.  "But  I'm  stubborn  enough  to 
show  these  proletariat  that  an  intellectual  can  shovel  coal  just  as  well  or 
nearly  as  well  as  they  can.  Besides,  it  gives  me  a  good  feeling  to  know 
that  I  can  keep  up  with  the  furnaces'  appetite."  One  day,  about  eight 
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months  after  I  started,  I  wrenched  my  back  while  unloading  and  had  to 
have  physiotherapy.  I  was  then  transferred  to  the  laundry  to  run  sheets 
through  heated  rollers  and  fold  them  for  use  on  the  wards. 

Taking  part  in  manual  labor  did  not  exempt  us  from  appearing  before 
struggle  meetings  both  large  and  small.  It  was  the  latter  we  feared  most. 
We  might  be  called  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  the  meetings 
were  held  in  "hostile"  territory  out  of  sight  and  sound  from  the  rest  of  the 
hospital.  Once  during  a  grilling  I  was  struck  repeatedly  on  the  back  of  my 
head  and  neck  with  a  stick  that  apparently  had  a  nail  attached  to  the  end. 
I  felt  the  pain,  and  soon  after,  the  cool  trickle  of  blood  coursing  down  my 
neck  and  back.  I  could  not  be  forced  into  a  confession  when  the  accusa- 
tions were  not  true  even  though  it  meant  more  beatings.  My  shirt  was 
blood-soaked  when  I  took  it  off  later.  On  another  occasion  I  was  ordered 
late  at  night,  to  take  my  bedding  to  an  isolated  room  at  "hostile" 
headquarters.  I  sat  on  my  bedding  as  the  hours  passed,  thinking  of  the 
worst  scenarios.  Were  they  devising  some  new  torture  to  make  me  sign 
some  "confession?"  They  could  easily  kill  me  and  hang  me  on  one  of  the 
overhead  pipes  and  declare  that  I  had  committed  suicide.  There  was  a 
small  stool  in  the  room  which  wasn't  much  of  a  defensive  weapon,  but 
there  was  a  glass  transom  on  the  door  which  I  could  smash  with  the  stool 
and  use  the  glass  shards  as  weapons.  All  I  could  think  of  that  night  was 
how  to  inflict  injury  on  my  attackers  if  they  meant  to  kill  me.  Exhausted, 
I  finally  slept.  Nothing  happened,  and  the  next  morning  I  was  ordered  to 
return  to  the  jail.  I  assumed  this  was  another  psychological  ploy  to  add 
to  my  already  heightened  stress  level. 

At  last,  after  two  years,  in  the  spring  of  1968  Mao  ordered  his  most 
reliable  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  enter  all  organizations  to  restore 
order.  Even  he  could  see  the  utter  chaos  the  Cultural  Revolution  was 
causing.  Some  semblance  of  law  and  order  had  to  be  restored.  A  high- 
level  naval  officer  led  a  company  of  men  into  our  hospital  and  were 
immediately  assigned  to  review  evidence  of  all  of  the  accused  and  to 
derive  a  judgment  regarding  charges  against  them.  Crimes  against  the 
states  would  be  dealt  with  harshly,  but  if  the  problems  of  the  accused 
were  based  on  bourgeois  thought  and  lifestyle,  re-education  and  rehabil- 
itation were  logical  corrective  measures.  Of  the  thirteen  of  us  jailed  in 
early  1967  I  was  the  last  to  be  released  in  the  summer  of  1969.  The 
officer  who  handled  my  case  admitted  that  although  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  accusations  against  me  proved  groundless,  the  "hostile"  faction 
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adamantly  refused  to  set  me  free.  The  officer  was  afraid  for  my  personal 
safety  if  he  authorized  my  freedom.  The  problem  was  resolved  when  Mao 
ordered  all  factions  dissolved;  henceforth  all  organizations  would  be  led 
by  a  revolutionary  committee  headed  by  top  military  officers.  Leaders  of 
opposing  factions  could  become  committee  members,  but  the  chairman 
had  complete  power  to  make  decisions.  Factional  fighting  had  at  last 
come  to  an  end. 

It  was  a  relief  to  have  a  place  to  return  to.  I  discovered  that  Ssu-yi 
had  come  through  the  turmoil  relatively  unscathed.  No  one  in  her  organ- 
ization was  jailed,  and  the  struggle  meetings  were  mild  compared  to  ours. 
During  my  incarceration  we  were  not  allowed  to  meet  and  our  letters 
were  screened.  She  came  to  the  gatehouse  twice  a  month  to  provide  me 
with  clean  clothes.  She  brought  medicine  for  my  asthma  but  no  food.  The 
meager  meals  in  jail,  the  strenuous  labor  and  constant  stress  brought  my 
weight  down  from  one  hundred  fifteen  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  one, 
a  loss  of  fourteen  pounds.  The  markets  were  fairly  plentiful  and  with  Ssu- 
yi's  home  cooking  I  gradually  gained  weight,  but  for  months  I  could  not 
sleep  without  sedation.  My  traumatic  experiences  were  too  recent  to 
provide  any  view  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  other  than  anger  and 
bitterness. 

"You  must  make  allowances  for  excesses  in  any  mass  movement," 
Ssu-yi  said,  "but  you  must  believe,  as  a  party  member,  in  the  essential 
correctness  of  the  party  and  Chairman  Mao." 

I  disagreed,  but  after  being  away  from  home  for  more  than  two  years, 
I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  start  an  argument. 

Alvin,  21,  and  Evelyn,  25,  were  active  Red  Guard  members  making 
revolution  in  China's  distant  provinces.  Provident  youth!  How  else  would 
they  have  had  the  excuse  to  visit  the  stalactite  caves  of  Kweilin  and  the 
petrified  forests  of  Yunnan?  At  the  onset  of  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
Alvin  asked  his  mother  if  what  the  dazibao  were  accusing  me  of  was 
true.  He  said  if  it  were  true,  he  would  disown  me  as  his  father.  After  his 
mother  assured  him  they  were  all  lies,  he  supported  me  wholeheartedly. 
Evelyn  even  went  to  the  "hostile"  faction's  headquarters  to  argue  my  case 
and  to  challenge  them  to  produce  the  evidence  for  my  arrest. 

I  was  saddened  by  the  suicide  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  both  in 
our  hospital  and  others  in  Peking.  I  hurried  to  Chi  Su-hua's  home  when 
I  heard  he  had  been  brutally  tortured  during  struggle  sessions.  When  I 
entered  his  apartment,  he  looked  at  me  glassy-eyed  with  no  sign  of 
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recognition  on  his  face.  I  talked  to  him  and  grasped  his  hand,  hoping  to 
reach  a  connecting  thread  into  his  traumatized  brain,  without  result.  Chi 
Su-hua,  my  colleague  and  friend  from  the  first  day  of  medical  school 
through  the  internship  days  with  the  Red  Cross  Medical  Corps  and  finally 
as  my  dean  at  the  Bethune  Medical  College  was  another  sacrificial  lamb 
before  the  altar  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  While  I  was  at  the  village  a 
year  later,  I  heard  from  friends  that  Chi  had  passed  away.  He  was  just 
one  of  the  untold  thousands  of  intellectuals  who  died  needlessly  in  the 
carnage  that  was  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

Although  free,  I  had  yet  to  face  supervised  re-education  and  rehabil- 
itation. I  had  no  illusions  that  the  road  ahead  would  be  smooth  or  easy; 
however,  after  the  two  years  of  incarceration,  I  was  ready  to  face 
anything. 
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The  summer  of  1969  marked  my  release  from  prison.  Although  no 
longer  forced  to  perform  manual  labor,  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
warned  that  a  long  period  of  supervised  re-education  and  rehabilitation 
would  be  required  to  transform  me,  in  their  words,  into  a  true  proletariat 
worker  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  serving  the  people. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  for  me  to  return  to  my  department 
at  the  Friendship  Hospital,  not  as  chief  of  pediatrics  but  to  work  as  an 
outpatient  staff  doctor.  Working  full  time  in  the  clinic,  especially  taking 
the  10:00  p.m.  to  6:00  a.m.  graveyard  shift,  was  a  grueling  experience. 
After  two  years  in  prison,  my  body  weight  had  dropped  fourteen  pounds. 
Weakness,  malnourishment  and  the  lack  of  adequate  rest  combined  with 
the  long  absence  from  practical  clinical  management  caused  me  to  make 
occasional  mistakes  in  administering  drug  dosages.  These  errors,  fortu- 
nately, led  to  no  serious  consequences  but  occasionally  were  pounced 
upon  gleefully  by  the  chief  of  the  clinic,  a  former  "hostile"  Red  Guard. 

Three  months  later  I  was  allowed  to  work  on  the  wards.  This  was 
more  pleasant  because  I  could  follow  the  progress  of  my  own  patients 
and  I  got  along  better  with  the  staff  because  they  were  mostly  members 
of  my  "friendly"  faction. 

Early  in  1970  I  received  orders  to  join  a  team  of  doctors  and  nurses 
from  our  hospital  scheduled  to  work  at  a  mountain  health  station  about 
five  hours  by  bus  from  Peking.  The  health  station  was  run  by  two  women 
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barefoot  doctors*  who  had  received  six  months  training  at  the  nearby 
county  hospital.  This  hospital  also  served  as  the  rural  health  center  and 
was  largely  staffed  by  our  doctors. 

We  had  been  told  by  our  colleagues  at  the  county  hospital  to  give  the 
two  barefoot  doctors  free  rein.  Our  team  should  intervene  only  when  our 
advice  was  sought.  The  hands-off  policy  was  to  build  up  the  confidence 
of  the  barefoot  doctors  as  well  as  to  add  to  their  skills  in  the  special 
fields.  In  addition,  the  villagers'  trust  in  their  own  doctors  would  be 
further  enhanced  after  we  left. 

After  a  few  days  of  observation,  our  team  was  impressed  with  the 
two  women's  ability  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  medicine  and  surgical  care. 
They  had  only  a  junior  middle  school  education  before  their  six  months 
of  technical  training.  Their  expertise  was  vividly  demonstrated  a  week 
after  our  arrival  when  a  twelve-year-old  boy  with  a  deep  laceration  of  the 
knee  was  carried  into  our  clinic  by  his  anxious  father. 

The  boy  had  slipped  and  fallen  from  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  cutting  his 
knee  on  the  sharp  stones  below.  The  father  had  wrapped  the  wound  with 
rags  and  carried  the  boy  several  kilometers  along  steep  mountain  trails  to 
reach  us.  When  the  rags  were  removed,  we  saw  a  laceration  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  knee  to  the  other,  so  deep  that  the  surface  of  the 
kneecap  was  exposed.  While  those  of  us  who  were  not  surgeons  pondered 
how  to  deal  with  such  a  large  wound,  one  of  the  barefoot  doctors,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  cleansed  the  skin  surrounding  the  wound  with 
soap  and  water  and  applied  iodine  and  alcohol.  She  deftly  injected 
novocaine  locally  and  scrubbed  the  wound  clean  of  debris,  brought  the 
skin  edges  together  and  did  a  first-rate  job  of  suturing.  There  was  finesse 
at  each  step  of  the  operation;  the  confidence  she  exuded  was  almost 
palpable.  Throughout  the  operation,  the  boy  showed  no  fear  or  apprehen- 
sion, watching  each  step  with  apparent  interest.  A  few  days  later  he 
returned  to  have  the  stitches  removed.  The  wound  was  well  on  its  way 
toward  healing  with  near  perfect  apposition  of  its  edges.  When  we 
complimented  the  barefoot  doctor  on  her  excellent  skill,  she  modestly 


A  term  coined  in  1967  meaning  young  men  and  women  who  received 
short  courses  in  health  so  they  were  able  to  treat  and  prevent  common  diseases 
of  their  region.  They  continued  to  take  part  in  agricultural  production,  working 
barefoot  in  the  fields,  hence  the  name. 
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explained  that  cuts  and  bruises  were  very  common  in  the  area  because 
farmers  had  to  climb  steep  rocky  terrain  to  reach  their  terraced  plots. 
Their  frequent  accidents  had  provided  her  with  a  great  deal  of  surgical 
experience. 

There  were  less  common,  yet  serious,  conditions  which  challenged 
the  limited  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  barefoot  doctors,  and  there 
our  team  offered  lifesaving  assistance.  As  an  example,  one  cold  January 
morning,  the  door  of  our  clinic  burst  open  and  a  middle-aged  woman, 
breathless  and  obviously  agitated,  began  her  story. 

"Last  night  Lao  Li,  who  lives  across  the  hill,  knocked  on  my  door 
and  said  his  wife  was  bleeding  from  below.  I  threw  on  my  clothes  and 
rushed  over.  Ai-ya!  The  poor  woman  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  that 
had  soaked  through  the  bed  boards.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  of 
paper.  I  said  to  Lao  Li  'You  watch  over  her.  I'm  going  to  the  health 
station  for  help.  I  heard  some  certified  doctors  from  the  city  have  just 
arrived.  I'm  sure  they  know  how  to  stop  the  bleeding'." 

The  two  barefoot  doctors  looked  questioningly  at  me. 

"Had  she  been  well  up  to  last  night?"  I  asked. 

"I  saw  her  carrying  water  up  the  hill  last  night  and  even  told  her  she 
shouldn't  do  such  heavy  work  since  she  had  happiness  (meaning  she  was 
pregnant)  and  is  in  the  fifth  month." 

I  thought  instantly  of  a  possible  miscarriage!  Our  obstetrician  was 
attending  a  difficult  labor  at  the  county  hospital.  The  only  other  doctor 
with  me  was  a  young  male  surgeon  so  we  packed  our  emergency  kit  and, 
along  with  one  barefoot  doctor,  followed  the  messenger  up  into  the 
mountains.  After  a  steep  climb  lasting  over  an  hour,  I  arrived  at  the 
patient's  cottage  far  behind  the  others.  As  I  stepped  over  the  threshold, 
I  was  greeted  by  the  anxious  husband  and  an  aged  woman,  possibly  his 
mother  or  mother-in-law.  The  barefoot  doctor  was  already  in  the  bed- 
room, but  she  and  the  patient  were  obstructed  from  my  view  by  a  cloth 
partition  over  the  door. 

Aware  of  the  strict  cultural  taboo  that  prohibited  men,  even  doctors, 
from  observing  the  female  genitals,  I  nevertheless  tried  to  convince  the 
two  family  members  to  allow  the  surgeon  and  me  to  be  at  the  bedside  to 
help  the  barefoot  doctor  in  this  grave  emergency.  The  husband  seemed 
willing  but  the  old  woman  was  adamant.  We  were  not  going  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  patient  for  ourselves.  Meanwhile,  behind  the  partition, 
the  barefoot  doctor  was  describing  to  me  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the 
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patient's  acute  blood  loss.  It  was  imperative  to  do  a  vaginal  examination 
to  determine  if  the  embryo  and  its  tissues  were  blocking  the  cervix,  pre- 
venting the  uterus  from  contracting,  and  thereby  prolonging  the  bleeding. 
The  dialogue  from  both  sides  of  the  cloth  partition  went  something  like 
this: 

"Can  you  feel  the  cervix?"  I  asked. 
'Tm  not  sure,"  came  the  answer. 

"It  has  the  same  sensation  as  if  you  were  touching  the  tip  of  your 
nose  with  your  finger.  Got  it?  Good.  Now  see  if  you  can  feel  something 
blocking  the  opening  of  the  cervix. 

"I  feel  something,  but  I'm  not  sure  what  it  is." 

"See  if  you  can  dislodge  it  with  the  tip  of  your  finger.  Gently  now." 

"Oh!  There's  a  fresh  gush  of  blood.  What  shall  I  do?" 

I  heard  the  panic  in  her  voice.  I  glanced  at  the  surgeon.  "Pack  it  and 
transfer?"  He  nodded  vigorously. 

"I'm  going  to  pass  you  sterile  gauze  and  forceps.  Pack  the  vagina 
firmly  and  prepare  her  for  a  saline  infusion." 

I  explained  to  the  husband  the  urgent  need  to  transport  his  wife  to  the 
county  hospital  for  treatment,  and  he  readily  agreed.  Lifting  the  wooden 
front  door  off  its  hinges,  he  laid  a  thick  cotton  quilt  over  it  to  serve  as  a 
makeshift  stretcher.  Three  sturdy  farmers  offered  to  help  the  husband  as 
stretcher  bearers.  I  saw  the  woman  for  the  first  time  as  she  was  being 
carried  out  of  the  bedroom.  Although  her  face  was  chalky  white,  her 
pulse  rapid  and  weak,  she  was  conscious  and  even  managed  a  little  smile. 
Considering  the  amount  of  blood  she  must  have  lost,  I  could  not  help  but 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  physique  of  these  mountain  people.  With  another 
quilt  covering  her,  she  was  strapped  to  the  stretcher  by  cloth  belts.  Two 
poles  secured  to  the  door  were  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  one 
in  front,  one  behind  the  stretcher,  and  the  downward  journey  began.  The 
trail  was  narrow,  at  the  turns  the  men  negotiated  their  way  carefully.  With 
synchronized  steps  the  stretcher  bearers  shouldered  their  human  burden 
smoothly,  keeping  an  even  keel.  Stops  were  made  only  to  relieve  bearers, 
and  even  then  there  was  hardly  a  hitch  during  the  transition.  Fortunately, 
we  were  not  far  from  a  road.  Our  barefoot  doctor  went  ahead  and  enlisted 
the  help  of  a  tractor  driver  who  transported  the  patient  on  his  trailer 
platform  to  the  county  hospital. 

Our  obstetrician  told  us  later  the  woman  received  the  usual  curettage 
treatment  and  a  small  blood  transfusion.  Within  a  week  she  was  able  to 
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walk  home.  By  accompanying  the  patient  to  the  hospital,  the  barefoot 
doctor  participated  in  the  treatment  of  the  miscarriage  while  under  the 
supervision  of  the  obstetrician.  She  gained  an  invaluable  experience  that 
increased  her  confidence  in  handling  similar  emergencies  in  the  future. 

In  rural  China  it  was  the  custom  for  the  physician  to  make  house 
calls.  Mountain  families  lived  in  small  communities  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  so  it  was  not  unusual  to  spend  a  good  part  of  the  morning 
or  afternoon  climbing  the  mountain  trails  to  reach  our  destination.  Once 
I  asked  the  father  of  a  family  whose  house  topped  the  summit  of  a  hill 
why  he  lived  so  far  away  from  his  neighbors. 

"We  like  to  be  alone,"  he  said,  and  his  wife  and  three  grown  boys 
nodded  their  agreement.  "With  neighbors  all  around  there  are  sure  to  be 
quarrels  and  bad  feelings  sooner  or  later."  Yet  when  an  emergency  arose, 
the  neighbors  helped  each  other  unstintingly. 

We  were  always  warmly  received,  and  their  hospitality  always  includ- 
ed a  cup  of  tea.  After  examining  a  patient  and  leaving  medication  and 
instructions,  we  would  invariably  be  invited  to  stay  for  lunch  or  supper, 
which  we  politely  refused.  Traditional  doctors  in  the  past  expected  a  free 
meal  as  compensation  for  their  services,  but  now  that  health  services  were 
practically  free,  health  personnel  were  prohibited  from  receiving  compen- 
sation in  any  form.  We  were  always  conscious  of  the  sincere  gratitude 
with  which  our  services  were  received.  It  was  indeed  worth  more  than 
any  material  remuneration. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  because  of  nightfall,  we  were  urged 
repeatedly  to  stay  overnight.  "We  know  our  mountain  trails  by  heart," 
they  would  say.  "Your  flashlights  won't  do  you  any  good  when  you  come 
to  a  fork.  You  might  get  lost  or  even  tumble  down  a  cliff.  How  can  we 
let  you  go  by  yourselves?"  Their  hospitality  went  as  far  as  offering  to 
share  the  family  kang  (a  raised  platform  of  brick  upon  which  the  whole 
family  slept,  extending  the  length  of  the  room).  Frequently  we  compro- 
mised by  allowing  a  family  member  to  lead  us  back  to  the  health  station. 

The  few  months  I  spent  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Fangshan  as  a 
team  doctor  were  the  most  enjoyable  period  of  my  rehabilitation.  After 
the  years  of  confinement  with  the  attendant  physical  and  mental  harass- 
ment, it  was  a  good  feeling  to  be  useful  again,  confident  in  my  ability  to 
help  others.  Living  among  the  villagers,  I  also  gained  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  rural  health  care,  especially  its  delivery, 
through  actual  participation. 
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But  all  good  things  come  to  an  end.  Just  as  we  were  enjoying  the 
spring,  orders  came  for  us  to  return  to  the  hospital  to  learn  about  the  new 
policy  for  the  rehabilitation  of  intellectuals.  Apparently  there  were  rumors 
that  we  were  acting  as  medical  consultants  to  the  barefoot  doctors  and  the 
staff  of  the  county  hospital,  that  we  still  retained  the  bourgeois  attitude 
of  intellectuals  taking  pity  on  the  poor  peasants,  that  the  distinction  of 
class  differences  made  rehabilitation  impossible. 

The  new  directives  required  that  we  take  up  permanent  residence  in 
the  countryside  to  live  and  work  like  peasants.  We  were  to  forget  that  we 
were  experts,  that  we  had  special  skills.  Although  I  had  been  among 
peasants,  serving  as  a  physician,  to  be  one  of  them  was  a  different  matter. 
It  would  be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  life  I  had  hitherto  led  in  Beijing 
and  before  that  in  America.  I  had  been  proud  that  as  a  Chinese -American 
I  was  able  to  adapt  pretty  well  to  the  socialist  society  in  the  New  China, 
but  now  at  age  fifty-six  I  was  required  to  assume  the  lifestyle  and 
mindset  of  a  peasant.  I  doubted  I  could  ever  succeed  in  this  new  role.  I 
took  heart  in  the  fact  that  the  policy  would  probably  be  short-lived,  as  the 
Cultural  Revolution  was  notorious  for  its  rapid  course  changes. 

As  I  was  loading  my  gear  onto  the  truck  that  was  to  take  me  to  Da- 
hsing  County,  about  forty  miles  from  Peking,  a  member  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  who  was  responsible  for  our  relocation  approached 
me. 

"The  Revolutionary  Committee  has  considered  your  age  and  physical 
condition  in  its  decision  to  send  you  to  nearby  Da-hsing  County  rather 
than  to  some  distant  province.  We  hope  you  will  be  content  in  your  new 
environment  and  be  a  model  for  all  those  undergoing  rehabilitation." 
What  hypocrisy!  She  was  a  former  school  teacher  and  a  minor  adminis- 
trator at  the  hospital  but,  because  of  her  activism  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  had  risen  to  the  ranks  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee.  She 
was  an  intellectual  as  much  in  need  of  rehabilitation  as  I  was.  I  do  not 
recall  the  numbers  of  doctors  like  myself  who  were  banished  to  the 
countryside  from  our  hospital  and  from  others  in  Peking.  A  common 
factor  in  the  choice  seemed  to  be  those  who  had  suffered  struggle 
meetings  but  were  unrepentant  in  spirit. 

Ssu-yi  saw  me  off.  "Don't  worry,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  I  shall  join  you 
before  long.  Peasant  life  would  be  good  for  us;  meanwhile  you  have  one 
weekend  a  month  when  you  can  come  home."  (Later  directives  advocated 
whole  families  moving  to  the  villages  to  counteract  overpopulation  in  the 
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cities.)  Her  words  brought  no  comfort  to  me;  in  fact  a  separation  might 
be  for  the  best  at  this  time.  Ever  since  I  had  learned  of  the  new  policy, 
I  had  argued  privately  with  Ssu-yi  that  this  type  of  forced  change  was 
impossible.  I  admitted  there  was  a  class  difference  between  the  peasants 
and  us  because  of  our  family  and  cultural  backgrounds,  but  it  did  not 
make  us  less  compassionate  in  our  care  of  them.  I  admitted  that  four 
months  working  among  the  poor,  hard-working  peasants  of  Fangshan 
gave  me  an  insight  into  their  lives  and  their  health  problems.  I  could  not 
fathom  what  more  living  and  working  as  a  peasant  could  offer.  The  need 
for  doctors  had  been  more  acutely  exacerbated  after  the  Cultural 
Revolution;  forcing  a  change  of  one's  training  and  profession  was  a  waste 
of  valuable  human  resources.  When  faced  with  logical  arguments,  Ssu-yi 
resorted  to  criticism  of  my  stubborn  bourgeois  background  and  my 
emphasis  on  technology  instead  of  thought  reform.  She  frequently  ended 
with  a  defense  of  the  party  and  expounded  the  correctness  of  Mao's 
political  ideology.  Because  she  had  not  suffered  the  incarceration  I  did 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  bitterness  and  anger  became  the  emotional 
curtain  that  separated  us. 

The  truck  dropped  me  off  at  the  administrative  offices  of  Da-hsin 
County  where  I  received  further  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Tsai-yu 
Commune.*  I  became  quite  familiar  with  the  commune  headquarters  as 
we  had  meetings  there  and  the  commune  hospital  was  located  in  the 
center  of  the  town.  After  two  days  of  orientation  I  was  assigned  to  a 
village  an  hour's  walk  away.  A  mule  cart  from  the  village  came  to  carry 
my  baggage  while  I  rode  alongside  on  my  bicycle.  The  mule  driver  was 
a  taciturn  man  in  his  fifties.  He  answered  my  questions  about  his  village 
in  half  sentences  or  with  a  simple  grunt.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  because 
he  was  not  familiar  with  my  Peking  accent,  but  later  I  discovered  his 
reluctance  to  speak  reflected  the  whole  village's  suspicions  of  me. 

The  mule  cart  stopped  in  front  of  a  two-roomed  house,  once  the 
home  of  a  landlord,  long  departed.  Three  people  stood  at  the  door  to 
greet  me — a  young  accountant  from  Tsai-yi  commune,  an  older  accoun- 
tant from  Peking  about  my  age  and  a  young  security  officer,  also  from 


Communes  were  the  next  administrative  level  below  the  counties.  Each 
commune  was  responsible  for  varying  numbers  of  production  brigades  or 
villages.  Tsai-yu  Commune  administered  forty  villages. 
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Peking.  All  four  of  us  had  been  judged  free  of  any  crime  and  sent  to  this 
village  to  be  rehabilitated.  I  suspected  the  security  officer  was  along  to 
supervise  the  three  of  us  because  he  assumed  leadership  of  our  little 
group  and  I  never  heard  him  tell  of  his  trials  and  tribulations  as  the  other 
two  did. 

The  four  of  us  adjusted  rapidly  to  each  other  because  we  slept  on  the 
single  kang  and  took  turns  doing  the  chores  and  the  cooking.  It  took 
some  time  for  the  villagers  to  get  used  to  us.  Initially,  we  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  as  undesirable  elements,  recalcitrants  from  the  capital.  As 
none  of  us  had  agricultural  experience,  we  had  to  be  taught  the  simplest 
of  tasks.  Judging  by  our  ages  and  general  physique  (all  poor  except  the 
officer),  the  villagers  openly  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  we  could 
stand  up  to  a  full  day's  work.  My  first  job  was  shoveling  manure  from 
the  horse  barn.  This  presented  no  problem  as  I  had  shoveled  coal  in  the 
hospital  boiler  room  for  eight  months.  The  shovel  was  one  tool  I  knew 
how  to  use,  a  fact  not  lost  on  the  observant  villagers. 

Before  many  days  had  passed,  the  word  spread  that  the  "old  one"  was 
a  children's  specialist  and  deputy  director  of  one  of  Peking's  largest 
hospitals.  Soon  parents  began  bringing  their  sick  children  to  our  living 
quarters  asking  for  help.  When  I  explained  my  orders  were  to  undergo 
strenuous  labor  and  learn  from  the  peasants,  they  scoffed. 

"We  can  get  anyone  to  shovel  manure.  We  have  to  take  our  children 
to  the  commune  clinic  a  full  hour's  walk  away  and  receive  only 
haphazard  treatment  at  that.  You  tell  me — are  you  more  important  to  us 
as  a  doctor  or  as  a  peasant  like  us?" 

I  asked  for  instructions  from  the  party  secretary  at  the  commune;  he 
said  he  would  discuss  the  matter  at  the  next  Revolutionary  Committee 
meeting.  As  a  result  the  commune  issued  instructions  that  I  was  to  engage 
in  medical  work  when  not  occupied  in  manual  labor.  Aware  of  the  acute 
need  for  doctors  in  the  villages,  the  commune  was  nevertheless  afraid  of 
departing  from  the  state  policy  of  "rehabilitation  through  farm  labor."  The 
decision  as  to  how  much  farm  labor  I  would  be  assigned  was  left  to  the 
village  leaders.  When  I  told  them  the  commune's  decision,  they  simply 
reversed  it,  telling  me  to  tend  to  the  sick  as  my  first  priority  and  if  I  was 
needed  for  farm  work,  they  would  call  me. 

The  local  leaders  gave  me  a  free  hand  and  helped  covert  the  spare 
room  next  to  our  bedroom  into  a  makeshift  clinic,  which  I  stocked  with 
instruments  and  medicines  bought  with  my  own  money.  Each  family  paid 
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a  small  amount  into  the  cooperative  health  care  fund,  a  type  of  health 
insurance.  The  amount  each  person  paid  depended  on  how  prosperous  the 
harvest  had  been  for  the  year.  Our  village's  production  had  always  been 
low  so  the  amount  collected  for  cooperative  health  care  could  not 
possibly  cover  expenditures.  For  the  convenience  of  the  sick,  most 
medicines  were  dispensed  free  after  the  diagnosis  was  made.  During  my 
monthly  trips  home  I  replenished  our  stocks.  It  was  no  burden  for  me  as 
throughout  the  Cultural  Revolution  my  salary  had  not  been  terminated  or 
even  diminished.  It  was  issued  to  Ssu-yi,  who  sent  me  what  I  needed, 
mainly  to  pay  for  the  meager  diet  we  ate  during  my  confinement  in  jail. 
Money  was  useless  for  us  since  we  were  not  allowed  to  buy  at  stores.  We 
were  free  to  bring  money  with  us  when  we  were  working  in  the  mountain 
regions  as  we  had  to  buy  our  food  and  do  the  cooking  just  as  in  this 
village.  It  was  in  the  mountains  of  Fangshan  that  I  realized  the  very  ill 
could  not  possibly  afford  the  medicines  we  prescribed  so  I  purchased 
them  from  the  county  pharmacy  and  gave  them  free.  I  did  the  same  in 
our  village,  trying  not  to  make  it  obvious,  for  I  did  not  want  the  title  of 
"bourgeois  philanthropist"  added  to  my  list  of  crimes. 

Soon  I  was  seeing  patients  day  and  night,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
my  three  roommates  who  would  be  awakened  by  the  persistent  call  of 
"Dai-fu,  dai-fu"  (doctor,  doctor)  outside  our  window.  The  three  were 
working  full  time  now  and  needed  their  rest.  I  was  known  to  the  villagers 
as  the  "old  physician"  (traditionally  age  has  always  been  synonymous 
with  experience,  both  venerated).  My  role  as  physician  to  young  and  old, 
responding  to  their  constant  needs,  helped  to  develop  a  bond  between  the 
villagers  and  myself.  An  indication  was  the  way  I  was  addressed.  At  first 
I  was  called  respectfully  "Chang  dai-fu"  or  "Chang  hsien-sheng"  (literally 
born  before  me),  then  after  a  time  the  more  friendly  and  familiar  "Lao 
Chang"  (Lao  means  old,  not  only  denoting  age  but  familiarity). 

As  a  consequence  of  priorities  the  only  farm  work  I  did  was  to  help 
with  the  wheat  and  corn  harvests,  and  even  then  I  spent  more  time 
treating  cuts  and  bruises.  I  volunteered  to  help  pick  the  bountiful  harvest 
of  cotton,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  villagers  because  I  did  not  know 
this  task  was  traditionally  one  performed  by  women  only. 

It  was  apparent  after  a  few  months  that  I  could  not  handle  the  many 
clinic  and  house  calls  by  myself.  I  approached  the  commune  administra- 
tion about  training  indigenous  health  care  workers,  in  essence  barefoot 
doctors,  referring  to  those  in  the  mountain  villages  near  Peking.  After  the 
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expected  bureaucratic  delay,  approval  was  finally  given  to  start  the  first 
class  of  barefoot  doctors  at  commune  level,  and  I  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  curriculum  committee.  The  course  would  take  place  in  the  three 
months  of  winter,  the  slack  season,  with  students  selected  from  the  forty 
villages  which  made  up  the  entire  commune. 

The  curriculum  committee,  composed  of  one  graduate  physician  be- 
sides myself  and  four  experienced  nurses  from  the  staff  of  the  commune 
hospital,  met  to  discuss  course  content  and  teaching  methods.  Most  of  the 
existing  teaching  outlines  and  manuals  for  barefoot  doctors  were  little 
more  than  compressed  college  medical  courses.  As  medical  professionals 
we  found  the  material  quite  unsuitable. 

We  finally  came  up  with  a  list  of  diseases  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered within  our  commune  and  from  these  decided  on  the  absolute 
minimum  to  be  taught  in  the  time  allowed.  We  decided  to  convey  the 
concept  of  the  disease,  its  causation,  diagnosis  and  treatment  to  students 
with  no  background  in  the  basic  clinical  sciences.  Frequently  it  took 
many  hours  of  discussion.  We  decided  to  use  papier-mache  models  and 
freehand  drawings  in  the  classroom  to  demonstrate  the  essentials  of  the 
anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of  a  given  disease.  We  took  the 
students  to  the  clinic  every  afternoon  in  small  groups  for  hands-on 
training  in  history  taking,  in  recognizing  typical  symptoms  and  signs,  and 
in  prescribing  treatment.  We  recognized  the  shortcomings  of  the  method 
but  had  to  balance  them  against  the  time  factor  and  the  ability  of  the 
students  to  comprehend. 

On  a  cold,  frosty  morning  with  a  thin  covering  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  I  bicycled  to  the  commune  to  meet  the  students  for  the  first  time. 
The  small,  draughty  classroom  was  crowded  with  eighty  students,  two  of 
the  most  eligible  candidates  from  each  village.  I  looked  at  their  young, 
eager  faces.  Some  appeared  hardly  out  of  their  teens.  I  tried  to  picture 
them  three  months  hence.  How  would  they  handle  their  very  first  patient? 
I  gave  a  short  speech  of  welcome,  an  overview  of  the  course  content,  the 
methods  used  in  teaching  and  a  list  of  inexpensive  books  for  reference. 
I  then  launched  into  an  exposition  of  the  first  group  of  medical  condi- 
tions, diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  starting  with  the  common  cold. 

The  course  proceeded  on  schedule;  our  teachers  took  their  work 
seriously,  often  practicing  their  lectures  before  each  other  for  comments 
before  going  to  class.  The  clinic  doctors  at  the  commune  hospital  made 
sure  all  students  were  able  to  detect  positive  physical  signs.  They  would 
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tell  their  students,  "The  dry  crackling  rales  of  pneumonia,  the  musical 
wheezes  of  asthma — once  heard,  never  forgotten." 

As  the  end  of  the  course  drew  near,  we  again  emphasized  that  each 
student  was  expected  to  manage  adequately  the  most  common  diseases 
in  his  village,  but  all  others  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  not  clear  should 
be  referred  to  the  commune  hospital.  They  were  also  expected  to  take 
part  actively  in  vaccination  and  other  preventive  programs.  Teachers  were 
assigned  to  visit  newly-trained  students  at  regular  intervals,  helping  them 
to  solve  their  problems  and  to  consolidate  their  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge  learned  in  class. 

How  did  the  first  group  of  barefoot  doctors  turn  out?  As  expected,  a 
small  number  dropped  out,  mostly  because  of  lack  of  confidence.  One 
young  woman  could  not  face  her  peers  after  her  uncle  remarked,  half- 
jokingly,  "I've  known  you  since  you  were  sucking  from  your  mother's 
breast  and  now  after  three  months  training  you  are  going  to  treat  me?  No 
thanks,  I'd  rather  take  time  off  and  go  to  the  commune  clinic."  Flustered, 
the  woman  decided  to  give  up  and  return  to  farming.  One  overconfident 
young  man  gave  his  patient  an  injection  of  penicillin  without  a  prior  skin 
test,  in  spite  of  our  repeated  warnings,  resulting  in  an  immediate 
hypersensitive  reaction  and  death.  Fortunately,  this  was  the  only  fatality 
due  to  our  training  in  the  two  years  I  spent  in  the  countryside.  Later  I 
heard  that  the  young  man,  after  severe  criticism  by  commune  officials, 
entered  a  class  for  tractor  drivers.  There  were  many  instances  of 
indomitable  will  to  succeed,  of  increasing  skill  through  self  study  and 
experience  and  of  courageously  taking  on  responsibilities  with  consum- 
mate care  and  empathy. 

In  succeeding  years  I  would  draw  on  this  experience  with  barefoot 
doctor  training  and  the  delivery  of  village  health  care  to  advocate 
community-based,  primary  health  care  in  developing  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  we  were  banished  to  the  countryside  to 
be  transformed  ideologically  into  peasants  through  hard  physical  labor. 
I  was  prepared  to  follow  orders,  but  it  was  the  peasants'  choice  that  I 
become  their  country  doctor  because  I  was  more  valuable  to  them  in  that 
capacity  than  if  I  tried  to  be  one  like  them.  Although  such  action 
appeared  to  be  a  violation  of  central  policy,  it  was  endorsed  by  the  local 
party  which,  being  closest  to  the  people,  truly  understood  their  needs. 
Through  my  professional  contacts  with  almost  every  family  in  the  village, 
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I  had  gained  their  trust  and  confidence.  I  felt  no  class  barrier  divided  us. 
I  was  Lao  Chang  to  them,  always  ready  to  help  when  the  need  arose.  I 
felt  the  past  two  years  had  been  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  under- 
standing rural  health  problems  which  began  at  Fangshan,  and  here  I  was 
able  to  provide  a  partial  solution  to  some  of  the  problems  through 
training  barefoot  doctors.  My  initial  gloomy  predictions  had  all  but 
disappeared.  I  was  happy  doing  the  job  I  was  most  qualified  for,  and  my 
work  was  appreciated. 

My  three  housemates  had  become  accustomed  to  the  work  required 
of  them  although  in  skill  and  endurance  they  were  far  behind  their 
peasant  teammates.  This  was  understandable  because  they  had  spent  most 
of  their  lives  behind  the  desk  in  the  county  or  city.  The  physical  labor  for 
the  fifty  year-old  accountant  was  particularly  fatiguing,  and  he  was  the 
one  who  looked  forward  most  to  the  monthly  break  so  he  could  return  to 
Peking. 

As  with  most  political  movements,  it  began  with  a  roar,  but  with  the 
passage  of  time  the  Cultural  Revolution  turned  into  a  whimper.  Although 
the  four  of  us  never  openly  expressed  our  inner  thought,  because  of  the 
security  officer  in  our  midst,  we  sensed  it  would  not  be  long  before  we 
would  be  reassigned  to  our  original  posts. 


My  children,  Evelyn  (age  four)  and  Alvin  (six  months)  are  in  our  New 
York  apartment  in  1946. 


The  picture  of  the  children  are  taken  in  the  Spring  of  1949  at  Bear 
Mountain,  New  York. 


Our  family  picture  taken  in  Beijing  in  1958. 


This  picture  was  taken  with  Ssu-yi  and  Alvin  at  the  Peking  Friendship 
Hospital  in  1969.  I  was  just  released  after  two  years  of  imprisonment. 


A  photo  of  Alvin's  family  in  Beijing  in  1979. 
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l  was  in  a  meeting  at  commune  headquarters  when  the  call  came. 
The  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  barely  audible.  "The  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  wants  you  to  be  present  when  Edgar  Snow  visits  the 
hospital  next  week.  We  are  sending  a  car  for  you  tomorrow." 

Edgar  Snow's  visit  to  China  figured  prominently  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  radio.  I  had  known  him  in  the  '30s  when  he  taught  journalism  at 
Yenching  University,  and  I  had  helped  him  with  information  about  the 
student  movement.  In  1936  he  traveled  to  the  northwest  and  became  the 
first  foreign  correspondent  to  write  a  book  about  the  little-known  band  of 
Communists  who  were  to  take  over  the  whole  of  China  twelve  years 
later.*  Now,  on  his  second  visit  since  1949,  he  was  royally  received,  the 
government  obviously  aware  of  the  positive  image  his  writing  could 
portray  to  the  outside  world. 

All  meetings  with  foreign  visitors,  especially  journalists,  involved 
meticulous  preparation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
personally  guided  the  discussions  as  to  what  each  person  could  say.  I  was 
to  represent  the  bourgeois  intellectual  who  "volunteered"  to  go  to  the 
village  and  learn  from  the  peasants  in  order  to  be  rehabilitated. 

Since  it  had  been  more  than  thirty-five  years  since  we  last  met,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Snow  did  not  recognize  me  instantly.  It  was  after- 
wards, as  we  were  headed  for  the  wards  when  I  walked  alongside  him 
and  said,  "I'm  Arthur  Chang  (the  name  I  used  during  my  student  days  in 
China).  We  became  acquainted  during  the  student  movement  at  Yenching. 
It  has  been  a  long  time." 


*  Red  Star  Over  China,  Edgar  Snow  (1937)  Victor  Gollancz,  London. 
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"Oh  yes,  I  thought  your  face  looked  familiar.  You  and  Li  Tsung-ying 
used  to  come  to  the  house."  Snow's  beaming  smile  showed  he  truly 
remembered.  I  dropped  behind  the  group,  not  wishing  to  prolong  a 
conversation  that  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  ever-present  security 
officers.  It  was  standard  procedure  to  prohibit  personal  conversation  with 
a  foreign  visitor.  Every  word  spoken  must  be  officially  sanctioned. 

Snow's  book,  The  Long  Revolution  (1971  Random  House),  published 
after  he  left  China,  reflected  accurately  what  I  was  required  to  say  at  the 
meeting  although  the  truth  of  my  "volunteerism"  and  my  experiences  in 
the  village  were  somewhat  different,  as  I  have  revealed  in  the  previous 
chapters. 

For  example,  he  quoted  me  as  saying  I  asked  to  go  to  the  commune 
to  integrate  with  the  peasants  and  to  remold  my  ideology  when  actually 
I  was  ordered  to  take  up  permanent  residence  and  to  live  the  life  of  a 
peasant.  He  said  I  was  so  happy  that  I  was  determined  to  spend  my  life 
in  the  village  and  that  I  no  longer  missed  city  life.  In  the  last  chapter  I 
mentioned  that  all  four  of  us  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  expected 
change  in  policy  when  we  would  be  reassigned  to  our  original  jobs,  and 
that  was  precisely  what  happened.  The  Revolutionary  Committee  cleverly 
used  me  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  thousands  of  intellectuals  sent  down  to 
the  countryside  to  show  the  world  that  fundamental  changes  in  ideology 
had  taken  place  among  them. 

As  precipitately  as  I  had  been  ordered  to  the  village  for  permanent  re- 
education and  rehabilitation,  I  now  received  a  message  from  the  hospital 
in  the  summer  of  1972  that  I  was  to  return  to  Peking.  My  housemates 
looked  envious  as  I  packed,  but  I  assured  them  their  time  was  near.  As 
in  a  chess  game,  you  cannot  move  one  piece  without  moving  the  others. 
The  villagers  and  especially  the  two  barefoot  doctors  hated  to  see  me  go, 
and  the  feelings  of  warm  friendship  were  mutual. 

I  was  asked  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee, 
where  the  chairman  announced  that  after  living  among  the  peasants  for 
two  years,  I  was  now  fully  rehabilitated  and  would  assume  the  duties  of 
deputy  director  of  the  hospital  just  as  I  had  before  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. Specifically  I  was  in  charge  of  medical,  nursing  and  postgraduate 
training.  In  addition  I  was  appointed  dean  of  the  Second  Medical  College 
of  Peking.  The  burgeoning  population  of  China,  in  spite  of  successful 
family  planning,  required  more  highly-trained  doctors.  The  Second 
Medical  College  of  Peking,  some  of  the  buildings  still  uncompleted,  was 
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located  in  the  suburbs.  Our  hospital  with  its  six  hundred  beds  would 
become  one  of  its  teaching  hospitals. 

I  adapted  easily  and  gratefully  to  a  life  of  comparative  normality; 
now  and  then,  however,  I  would  meet  with  vexing  problems  which  had 
their  roots  in  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Except  for  minor  changes,  the  staff 
and  the  various  departments  were  essentially  the  same.  I  got  along  well 
with  most  of  our  personnel,  but  there  were  a  few  whose  desire  for 
vengeance  ran  deep.  One  such  person  was  the  gatekeeper  Liu,  who  gave 
me  that  devastating  kick  to  my  back  at  the  end  of  my  first  struggle 
meeting.  He  would  sometimes  hold  my  mail  or  "accidently"  deliver  it  to 
someone  else.  Some  of  my  pediatric  residents,  former  members  of  the 
"hostile"  faction,  would  persuade  newly-arrived  interns  not  to  accompany 
me  on  ward  rounds.  These  irritating  matters  occurred  frequently  enough 
that  I  concluded  some  people  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  fact  that, 
though  once  trampled  underfoot,  I  could  still  be  restored  to  a  position  of 
authority. 

At  long  last  our  family  was  reunited  except  for  Evelyn  who  had 
graduated  from  the  school  of  forestry  just  as  the  Cultural  Revolution 
began  in  1966.  After  traveling  to  Yunnan,  coming  down  with  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma  in  Shanghai  and  contracting  infectious  hepatitis  on  the 
way,  she  was  now  assigned  to  a  reforestation  project  in  the  northeastern 
province  of  Heilungchiang.  Alvin's  engineering  college  was  still  in  the 
process  of  reorganization  so  he  was  at  home.  The  hospital  faculty  housing 
department  asked  Ssu-yi  to  find  other  housing,  as  my  move  to  the  village 
was  considered  permanent.  The  Chinese  Red  Cross  where  Ssu-yi  worked 
arranged  for  us  to  share  the  ground  floor  of  a  house  with  another  family. 
The  house  once  belonged  to  the  well-known  actor  of  Peking  opera  Mei 
Lan-fong  and  was  located  near  the  shopping  district.  We  had  a  cook  on 
weekdays  and  on  Sunday,  her  day  off,  all  three  of  us  went  to  the  market 
to  stand  in  different  lines  to  buy  food  for  a  special  Sunday  meal. 
Foodstuffs  were  still  in  short  supply  so  strategy  was  needed  to  gather  all 
the  ingredients  together.  We  all  helped  in  the  cooking  and  for  me  eating 
was  a  luxury.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  relatives  and  friends.  Moving 
away  from  the  hospital  provided  a  new  start  in  normalizing  relations 
between  Ssu-yi  and  myself.  I  continued  to  write  and  send  pictures  to  my 
mother  and  sisters,  and  their  letters  were  not  unduly  delayed. 

In  the  fall  of  1972  I  heard  from  friends  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  that 
China  had  expressed  interest  in  taking  its  proper  place  in  the  World 
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Health  Organization,  hitherto  occupied  by  Taiwan.  China  had  displaced 
Taiwan  in  the  United  Nations  the  year  before  and,  of  the  many  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  considered  W.H.O.  the  one  most 
likely  to  benefit  the  country.  W.H.O.  responded  quickly  by  inviting  a 
medical  delegation  to  its  headquarters  in  Geneva.  I  was  made  the  head  of 
that  delegation,  which  included  top  level  experts  in  clinical  medicine  and 
the  basic  sciences. 

In  February  1973  we  flew  into  Geneva  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
Director  General  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  Dr.  M.G.  Candau,  a 
Brazilian.  As  was  customary,  we  listened  to  brief  presentations  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  divisions  and  afterwards  were  taken  for  a  tour  of  the 
magnificent  building  from  which  the  Swiss  and  French  Alps  can  be  seen 
from  the  top  floor.  The  following  day  we  were  scheduled  to  speak  about 
health  in  China. 

As  head  of  the  delegation  I  had  written  an  overview  of  health 
conditions  in  China;  it  was  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
Foreign  Ministry  prior  to  our  departure  from  China.  I  prepared  also  a 
detailed  outline  in  English  from  which  I  would  speak.  The  Chinese 
Consul-General,  however,  wanted  me  to  speak  in  Chinese  and  have  it 
translated  by  the  interpreter,  insisting  it  was  a  matter  of  national  pride  to 
use  our  own  language.  I  respectfully  disagreed,  telling  him  I  had  spoken 
directly  in  English  to  foreign  visitors,  with  the  consent  of  the  hospital's 
party  secretary,  for  years.  Furthermore,  I  told  him  audiences  tended  to 
lose  their  train  of  thought  and  their  interest  would  lag  if  they  listened  to 
a  translation.  Besides,  our  young  interpreter,  while  capable  in  handling 
conversation,  was  not  familiar  with  medical  terminology.  The  Consul- 
General,  who  would  be  attending  the  meeting,  said  he  would  decide  at  the 
time  what  was  best. 

Before  Dr.  Candau,  the  secretariat,  division  heads  and  various  experts, 
I  started  my  report  in  Chinese.  The  interpreter  tried  his  best  but  from  the 
very  onset  I  had  to  supply  him  with  the  correct  expressions  and  terms 
until  finally  the  Consul-General  leaned  over  and  whispered  that  I  had 
better  speak  directly  in  English.  After  the  first  few  sentences  I  heard  a 
murmur  of  relief,  and  I  was  able  to  hold  everyone's  attention  to  the  end. 
After  the  meeting  Dr.  Tom  Lambo,  the  Nigerian  Deputy  Director-General, 
took  me  aside. 

"When  you  began  to  speak,  I  was  totally  unprepared  to  hear  your 
perfectly  unaccented  English.  You  speak  better  than  I  do.  That's  a  fact!" 
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I  did  not  tell  him  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Los  Angeles  and  had 
eight  years  of  postgraduate  training  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a  part 
of  my  life  the  party  and  the  government  did  not  want  me  to  reveal,  as  if 
excellence  in  language  and  training  could  not  have  come  from  the  West, 
especially  from  the  United  States. 

While  in  Geneva  I  had  talks  with  Dr.  Candau  and  a  few  members  of 
the  secretariat,  and  it  was  clear  W.H.O.  was  interested  in  the  contributions 
China  could  make,  especially  in  the  field  of  bringing  health  care  to  devel- 
oping nations.  As  China  herself  was  a  developing  country,  she  had  many 
positive  experiences  to  share.  Conversely,  China  stood  to  profit  by  joining 
W.H.O.  as  a  member  nation.  Members  of  my  delegation  concurred  with 
my  reasoning,  and  as  a  group  effort  I  wrote  a  report  to  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Health  which  I  submitted  through  the  Consul-General. 

As  we  prepared  to  depart,  after  a  few  days  of  sightseeing,  Dr.  Candau 
urged  us  to  visit  Manila  on  our  way  home.  Manila  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Western  Pacific  Region  of  W.H.O.  of  which  China  would  become 
a  regional  member.  This  presented  me  with  difficulties  because  China  and 
the  Philippines  had  no  diplomatic  ties  and  Taiwan  had  its  embassy  in 
Manila.  Candau  was  assured,  however,  through  Dr.  Dy,  Director  of  the 
Regional  Office  for  the  Western  Pacific,  that  the  Philippine  government 
would  have  no  objection  to  our  visit.  The  Chinese  Consul-General,  after 
consulting  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  permitted  our  delegation 
to  proceed. 

When  we  landed  in  Manila,  Dr.  Dy  was  on  the  tarmac  to  welcome  us. 
As  we  walked  toward  the  airport  lounge,  a  large  crowd  of  reporters  and 
cameramen  followed.  Before  disembarking  I  advised  our  members  not  to 
answer  any  questions  but  to  refer  them  to  Dr.  Dy,  our  host.  The  next 
morning  we  saw  our  pictures  and  banner  headlines  in  all  the  newspapers 
which  read:  "RED  DOCTORS  ARRIVE  IN  MANILA"  and  "COMMU- 
NIST CHINAS  FIRST  DELEGATION  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES." 

We  held  discussions  with  the  regional  staff  and  visited  a  number  of 
medical  institutions  while  Dr.  Dy  expertly  shielded  us  from  inquisitive 
reporters.  The  Taiwan  Embassy  delivered  mail  to  us  every  day,  the 
message  invariably  inviting  some  or  all  of  us  to  defect.  Some  of  the 
elderly  members  of  our  delegation  who  previously  had  held  office  with 
the  Kuomintang  prior  to  the  Communist  take  over  were  specifically 
targeted.  On  our  last  day  in  Manila  we  received  a  heavy  package  from 
the  same  source  and  Dr.  Dy,  half-jokingly,  suggested  caution  in  opening 
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it  because,  disappointed  by  our  lack  of  response,  the  embassy  might  have 
decided  to  give  us  a  packaged  bomb  as  a  parting  gift.  The  contents 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  propaganda  magazines  and  pamphlets. 

A  formal  letter  from  Dr.  Candau  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  preceeded 
our  return  to  Peking.  In  the  letter  he  asked  specifically  that  I  accept  the 
post  of  Assistant  Director  General  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  I 
was  both  awed  and  overjoyed.  I  surmised  that  the  government  faced  a 
dilemma.  Technically,  I  was  qualified  because  in  the  twenty-four  years 
since  my  arrival  in  China  I  had  become  most  knowledgeable  of  advances 
in  clinical,  basic  science  and  public  health.  From  1958  to  1966  I  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  Chinese  Medical  Journal,  the  only  English  language 
medical  journal  in  China.  Only  papers  of  the  highest  scientific  value  as 
determined  by  a  committee  of  experts  were  accepted  for  publication.  My 
work  also  involved  revising  the  translations  when  the  original  papers  were 
in  Chinese.  Thus  I  was  aware  of  current  medical  research.  I  also  had  been 
a  participant  in  every  level  of  health  administration  from  the  Health 
Ministry,  provincial,  county,  and  commune  to  the  village. 

Politically,  although  a  party  member,  I  was  still  considered  a  bour- 
geois intellectual,  considered  rehabilitated  after  the  Cultural  Revolution 
but  hardly  a  Communist  zealot.  The  party  leadership  still  questioned  my 
dependability  in  adhering  to  the  government's  political  policies.  Yet  the 
letter  from  the  Director-General  could  not  be  ignored.  A  second  letter 
arrived  asking  me  to  attend  the  World  Health  Assembly  (the  annual 
conference  of  Member  States)  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  May  1973.  This 
letter  had  the  effect  of  hurrying  the  process  of  ratifying  my  approval  so 
early  in  April  I  proceeded  once  more,  alone,  to  Geneva. 

My  family  was  just  as  surprised  as  I  was  that  I  had  been  selected  to 
represent  China  at  WH.O.  in  Geneva.  It  meant  another  separation  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  separation  had  been  the  rule  although  this  would  be  the  first 
time  I  would  be  in  a  different  country.  Ssu-yi  was  optimistic,  believing 
I  would  be  replaced  after  one  year.  Her  reason  was  that  the  government 
did  not  want  to  expose  its  cadres  to  the  degenerate  influences  of  a 
capitalistic  society  for  any  length  of  time.  As  for  myself,  I  had  reached 
a  stage  of  passivity  and  I  followed  orders  to  avoid  mistakes  which  could 
be  attributed  to  resurgence  of  capitalistic  ideology.  Any  proposal,  any 
initiative  I  presented  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some  because  I  was 
the  principal  target  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  That  stigma  could  never 
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be  completely  erased.  Therefore  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  leave 
China,  to  face  new  challenges  with  confidence,  and  not  be  restricted  by 
political  considerations. 

The  World  Health  Assembly  was  held  in  the  stately  auditorium  of  the 
Palais  des  Nations,  office  of  the  United  Nations  in  Europe,  and  former 
home  of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  was  soon  lost  in  the  complexities  of 
parliamentary  procedures  and  focused  instead  on  the  dazzling  costumes 
of  the  delegates  from  all  over  the  world. 

During  the  conference  I  learned  that  Dr.  Candau  was  retiring  and  Dr. 
Halfdan  Mahler,  a  Dane,  was  taking  his  place.  The  new  Director-General 
was  a  tuberculosis  expert  who  had  worked  extensively  in  developing 
countries  and  had  been  an  assistant  director-general  prior  to  his  promo- 
tion. He  was  a  forceful,  energetic  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and,  in  my 
opinion,  well  capable  of  shouldering  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  his 
office.  I  felt  we  were  on  common  ground  when  he  spoke  of  "health  for 
all,"  that  health  was  the  right  of  everyone,  not  just  of  the  privileged  few. 
His  work  among  the  poor  of  India  gave  him  a  practical,  down-to-earth 
approach  that  I  liked.  At  our  preliminary  meeting  he  made  me  responsible 
for  three  divisions,  Strengthening  of  Health  Services,  Family  Health  and 
Health  Manpower  Development. 

The  top  staff  level  consisted  of  five  assistant  director-generals;  the 
secretariat,  which  resembled  a  miniature  United  Nations  with  the  ADGs, 
as  we  were  called,  from  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States, 
China  and  Peru.  Each  ADG  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  divisions, 
and  we  met  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  and  decide  on  matters  of 
common  concern  and  to  advise  the  Director-General  on  health  policy 
questions.  In  contrast  to  meetings  of  the  United  Nations,  there  was  no 
political  bickering  among  us.  Rather,  there  was  plenty  of  scientific  debate 
and  accommodation  of  ideas.  With  the  arrival  of  the  new  ADG  from 
Peru,  Mahler  relieved  me  of  the  Division  of  Health  Manpower  Develop- 
ment so  I  concentrated  on  two  divisions,  of  which  I  gave  special  priority 
to  the  Division  of  Strengenthing  of  Health  Services. 

As  the  name  implies,  health  services  were  already  in  place  in  all 
countries,  but  they  needed  strengthing,  particularly  in  rural  communities 
of  developing  countries.  Such  communities  were  characterized  by  over- 
population, poverty  and  lack  of  adequate  health  care.  Since  seventy 
percent  of  the  population  in  developing  countries  are  farmers,  the 
improvement  of  their  health  was  of  paramount  importance.  The  division 
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set  up  models  of  health  services  delivery  adapted  to  the  rural  conditions 
of  each  country,  including  Ghana,  Columbia  and  Iran,  which  I  visited 
between  1973  and  1974.  Having  recently  worked  in  rural  China,  I  shared 
my  experiences  with  the  division,  stressing  the  political  and  socio- 
economic differences  between  China  and  other  developing  countries  but 
suggesting  there  might  be  some  aspects  of  the  Chinese  experience  worth 
considering.  I  highlighted  decentralized,  community-based  financing  of 
health  care,  a  form  of  cooperative  health  insurance,  and  the  training  of 
primary  care  doctors,  drawn  from  the  community  and  to  be  returned  there 
to  serve  as  first-contact  health  workers.  Government  health  centers  and 
hospitals  served  as  the  referral  network  and  for  the  supervision  and 
training  of  medical  personnel. 

My  initial  exchanges  with  members  of  the  division  met  with  some 
skepticism  if  not  disbelief.  China  was  such  a  "mysterious  country," 
shrouded  in  her  self-imposed  isolation.  It  was  only  within  the  past  year, 
1972,  that  any  news  had  trickled  to  the  outside  world.  There  were  rumors 
of  the  city  of  Peking  devoid  of  flies,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
millions  of  the  population  wielding  flyswatters.  Many  parasitic  diseases, 
still  a  grave  problem  in  developing  countries,  were  said  to  be  controlled. 
Childhood  diseases  were  being  prevented  by  mass  immunization  with 
vaccines  produced  in  China.  But  the  accounts  of  barefoot  doctors,  these 
semi-illiterate  peasants  with  three  to  six-months'  training,  diagnosing  and 
treating  the  sick  and  injured  raised  the  brows  of  some  medical  skeptics. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  saying,  "Seeing  once  is  better  than  hearing 
a  hundred  times."  I  suggested  to  Dr.  Mahler  that  a  team  of  W.H.O. 
specialists  should  be  organized  to  visit  China  and  see  for  themselves — to 
gather  information  that  might  be  useful  if  suitably  adapted  to  the 
countries  to  which  it  would  be  applied.  This  trip  was  made  in  late  1973; 
the  team  members  were  enthusiastic  about  what  they  saw.  At  a  gathering 
of  the  team  members  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  ADGs,  I  remembered 
specifically  the  expert  in  parasitic  diseases  showing  slides  demonstrating 
the  ingenious  ways  schistosomiasis  (snail  fever  prevalent  in  many 
countries)  was  brought  under  control.  There  were  also  reports  of  the 
health  care  system,  the  interaction  of  traditional  and  Western  medicine  in 
treatment  and  the  work  of  barefoot  doctors.  China  became  less  "mysteri- 
ous" as  a  result  of  this  trip.  Being  acutely  aware  that  only  the  model 
areas,  after  much  preparation,  were  shown  to  the  visitors,  I  talked  to  Dr. 
Mahler  about  the  possibility  of  follow  up  visits,  of  conferences  or 
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symposia  on  specific  aspects  of  health  care  in  China  to  solve  the  many 
unanswered  questions  I  am  sure  the  visiting  team  must  have.  He  sug- 
gested the  World  Health  Assembly  might  be  a  forum  for  Chinese  experts 
to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern  with  delegates  from  developing 
countries. 

In  1975  the  Division  of  Strengthening  of  Health  Services  compiled 
the  experiences  of  a  number  of  development  countries  with  their  health 
care  systems  in  a  book  entitled  "Health  by  the  People"  and  edited  by  the 
Director  of  the  Division,  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Newell.  In  subsequent  years 
sufficient  emphasis  was  directed  to  the  development  of  health  services  at 
its  most  basic  level,  primary  health  care.  This  attention  warranted  the 
holding  of  an  international  conference  on  primary  health  care  in  Alma- 
Ata,  USSR  in  1978. 

I  could  relate  easily  to  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Family  Health 
because  of  my  background  and  experience  in  China.  As  in  all  developing 
countries,  the  newborn  had  to  run  through  a  gauntlet  of  obstacles  before 
reaching  a  healthy  childhood.  The  mother  during  pregnancy  needed  an 
adequate,  nutritious  diet  to  avoid  low  birth  weight,  high-risk  babies.  At 
birth  the  umbilical  cord  needed  to  be  cut  and  tied  under  the  best  aseptic 
conditions  possible,  and  that  required  the  retraining  and  supervision  of 
traditional  midwives.  The  maintenance  of  breast  feeding  and  the  proper 
supplementary  feeding  practices  were  vital  for  adequate  nutrition  in  the 
growing  child.  Proper  and  timely  immunizations  could  prevent  childhood 
diseases  which  caused  disability  or  death.  This  involved  the  availability 
of  vaccines,  their  transportation,  especially  those  requiring  refrigeration, 
and,  most  importantly,  the  training  of  personnel  at  the  primary  health  care 
level  to  administer  the  vaccines. 

In  the  spring  of  1974  I  went  to  Dar-es-Salaam,  capital  of  Tanzania, 
to  observe  the  maternal  and  child  health  services  there.  In  discussions 
with  my  colleagues  I  found  that  among  the  problems  cited  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  malnutrition  of  both  mother  and  child  was  of  primary 
importance.  This  was  verified  when  I  visited  the  pediatric  wards.  There 
I  found  many  cases  of  pneumonia  following  measles,  but  the  most 
striking  picture  was  that  of  "Kwashiorkor,"  an  African  word  meaning 
"golden  boy."  Severe  protein  deficiency  caused  loss  of  black  pigment 
from  the  hair,  giving  it  a  reddish  brown  color.  The  skin  was  dry  and 
scaly  with  partial  loss  of  pigment.  The  thin  extremities,  pot  belly  and  the 
sad  dejected  expression  completed  the  picture.  The  nurses  recognized  that 
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once  kwashiorkor  developed  the  course  went  rapidly  downhill.  The  state 
of  the  thin,  emaciated  mothers  sitting  forlornly  at  the  bedside  portended 
an  early  death  for  them  as  well. 

If  malnutrition  was  the  underlying  or  contributing  cause  of  maternal 
and  child  deaths,  what  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  situation?  The  major 
source  of  food  in  this  and  many  other  areas  of  Africa  appeared  to  be  the 
cassava  root,  which  is  high  in  starch  and  low  in  protein.  If  enough  vege- 
table protein  (meat  was  out  of  reach  of  most  families)  could  be  added  to 
the  diet  in  the  form  of  beans  and  their  products,  this  protein  malnutrition 
could  be  averted.  I  was  told  in  Mexico  that  farmers  who  ate  beans  with 
corn  had  adequate  nutrition  but  when  they  migrated  to  the  cities  and 
could  afford  only  corn,  they  became  malnourished.  I  suggested  planting 
soy  beans,  which  should  grow  well  locally,  but  was  met  by  an  unexpect- 
ed rebuff  from  a  young  nutritionist,  a  student  recently  returned  from  the 
USSR. 

"Soy  beans  are  inedible,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  they  are  toxic  to  humans." 

"In  China  the  soy  bean  and  its  many  products  have  been  used  for 
thousands  of  years,"  I  replied.  "Soy  bean  flour  contributed  by  UNICEF 
is  at  this  moment  being  dispensed  in  front  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  clinic.  Surely  if  it  were  toxic,  the  dispensing  would  stop  and  we 
would  see  many  patients  with  symptoms  of  toxicity." 

The  nutritionist  appeared  flustered  and  corrected  himself. 

"Traditionally  the  people  are  not  used  to  eating  the  soy  bean  and  they 
say  it  is  toxic." 

"Then  it  is  a  matter  of  nutritional  education  and  cooking  demonstra- 
tions with  soy  bean  as  an  ingredient  to  promote  the  peoples'  initiative  in 
growing  the  bean." 

From  this  episode  I  learned  that  cultural  tradition,  while  preserving 
the  best  aspects  of  a  people,  can  also  act  as  a  deterrent  to  its  best 
interests. 

In  the  autumn  of  1973,  Dr.  Mahler  asked  me  to  represent  him  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  of  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization,  the 
regional  office  of  W.H.O.  for  the  Americas.  To  step  on  American  soil 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years  was  an  exhilarating  experience.  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  free  to  do  anything  I  wished  without  the 
ever-present  surveillance  I  was  accustomed  to  in  China.  The  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  call  my  mother  in  Los  Angeles.  She  was  so  surprised  and 
excited  she  could  not  speak,  and  my  sister  Marie  took  over  the  phone. 
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She  told  me  mother  was  well  and  would  be  celebrating  her  eighty-fifth 
birthday  soon.  I  told  her  I  would  try  to  make  it  as  I  had  to  be  on  the  west 
coast  on  my  way  to  Mexico  and  Columbia.  I  was  scheduled  to  visit  our 
model  in  health  care  delivery  in  Cali,  Columbia. 

While  tending  to  some  obligations  for  W.H.O.  in  San  Francisco,  I 
called  my  fellow  intern  Edna  Mae  Fong,who  I  heard  was  practicing  in 
Sacramento.  She  cancelled  her  patients  for  the  afternoon  to  drive  to  San 
Francisco  to  meet  me.  We  talked  and  talked  over  dinner,  which  we  hardly 
touched,  and  kept  it  up  until  past  twelve  just  like  old  times  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Hospital.  She  had  married  in  1944  when  I  left  for 
Bellevue  and  had  three  children,  one  a  doctor,  recently  married.  Her 
husband  passed  away  in  1969. 

I  was  just  able  to  arrive  at  my  mother's  birthday  party  and  to  meet 
the  many  relatives  and  friends  I  had  not  seen  since  I  left  for  China  in 
1949.  Everyone  was  interested  in  China  and  by  the  time  the  party  was 
over  my  voice  was  hoarse.  I  tried  to  be  objective,  giving  credit  to  what 
China  had  accomplished,  but  I  also  stressed  that  these  were  obtained  at 
a  cost  and  that  life  was  still  hard.  Freedoms  one  takes  for  granted  here 
are  not  present  in  China.  I  did  not  speak  a  word  about  the  Cultural 
Revolution  because  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  happy  atmosphere  of  the 
party. 

In  Cali,  Columbia  I  had  interesting  discussions  with  the  young, 
enthusiastic  leader  and  his  staff.  I  visited  their  version  of  primary  health 
care  workers,  the  "promotores"  or  nurses'  assistants,  who  did  mainly 
preventive  care — vaccinations  and  health  education.  A  graduate  nurse 
supervised  their  work  and  gave  them  additional  training. 

While  performing  my  duties  as  assistant  director-general,  I  was 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  concrete  ways  China  might  profit  through 
its  affiliation  with  W.H.O.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  European  Regional 
Office  in  Copenhagen,  I  approached  the  director  of  the  renowned  Vaccine 
and  Serum  Institute  concerning  the  possibility  of  sending  Chinese 
scientists  there  to  upgrade  their  training.  I  made  similar  requests  to  the 
Hamburg  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  the  Karolinska  Institute  in 
Stockholm.  I  receive  assurances  from  all  the  institutes  that  Chinese 
scientists  would  be  welcomed.  In  a  report  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Health  I  proposed  that  selection  of  appropriate  personnel  should  begin, 
knowing  how  slowly  the  wheels  of  bureaucracy  turned.  I  also  proposed 
a  model  commune  be  set  up  demonstrating  the  different  levels  of  health 
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care  delivery,  especially  at  the  primary  care  level.  In  this  way  health 
administrators  from  visiting  countries  could  see  for  themselves  how  the 
health  care  system  worked.  I  never  received  a  reply  from  the  Ministry. 

In  1974  and  1975  China  sent  delegations  to  the  World  Health 
Assembly  in  Geneva.  I  proposed  to  the  Ministry  in  advance  that  the 
various  problems  affecting  developing  countries  might  be  resolved  if 
China  would  elucidate  for  them.  Among  these  were  an  evaluation  of  the 
barefoot  doctor  experience,  the  maintenance  of  sanitation  in  urban  and 
rural  areas,  further  progress  in  the  control  of  parasitic  diseases  and 
China's  experience  in  family  planning.  To  both  assemblies  China  sent 
health  administrators  below  the  rank  of  minister.  Their  speeches  were 
essentially  political,  stressing  that  health  achievements  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  leadership  of  the  party  and  the  thoughts  of 
Chairman  Mao.  I  sat  nervously  through  the  speeches  and  discussions, 
noting  the  loss  of  interest  among  delegates  from  the  developing  countries. 
At  the  post  mortem  held  at  the  consulate  I  suggested  to  the  delegation 
that  the  developing  countries,  struggling  with  their  health  problems, 
needed  substantive  information  from  China.  To  stress  the  leadership  of 
the  party  as  a  motivating  force  in  China,  while  true,  offers  no  help  to 
most  of  the  developing  nations  which  are  non-Communist.  I  was  openly 
criticized  for  being  overly  concerned  with  technological  considerations. 

"Our  presence  at  the  World  Health  Assembly,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
delegation,  "is  to  exert  a  positive  influence  on  nations  of  the  Third 
World,  to  convince  them  of  the  superiority  of  the  socialist  system;  that 
is  our  first  and  foremost  objective." 

Having  made  my  point,  I  remained  silent,  protesting  inwardly  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  Ministry  in  authorizing  such  blatant  political  propaganda 
that  it  antagonized  the  very  delegates  China  professed  to  influence. 

My  growing  frustrations  were  caused  not  only  by  the  Ministry;  some 
of  them  originated  much  closer  to  home. 
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L  led  a  bachelor's  life  from  the  day  I  arrived  in  Geneva.  I  had  a 
room  in  the  dormitory  within  the  Chinese  consulate  grounds  and  took  my 
meals  in  the  communal  dining  room,  where  I  ate  Chinese  food  prepared 
by  Chinese  chefs  with  authentic  sauces  and  other  ingredients  imported 
from  China.  Fresh  meat  and  produce  were  purchased  from  Swiss 
supermarkets.  A  chauffeur  took  me  to  work  every  morning  and,  because 
of  my  unpredictable  schedule,  I  usually  returned  by  taxi. 

As  an  Assistant  Director  General  my  salary  was  considerable;  but, 
according  to  regulations  applicable  to  all  Chinese  receiving  salaries  from 
a  foreign  organization,  all  of  it  must  be  turned  in  to  the  consulate  or 
embassy.  For  our  personal  spending  we  were  given  a  stipend  each  month 
proportionate  to  the  salary  level  we  held  in  China.  I  was  in  technical 
grade  three,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  the  Consul-General's 
administrative  level  so  the  amount  of  Swiss  francs  issued  to  us  was  about 
the  same.  Since  our  room  and  board  were  free  and  I  could  charge  the 
consulate  for  legitimate  social  entertainment  and  transportation,  I  was  able 
to  save  a  considerable  amount  each  month. 

The  consulate  did  not  interfere  with  my  travel  plans  but  I  had  to 
report  to  the  embassy  after  my  arrival.  When  I  was  in  Geneva  I  had  to 
attend  political  studies,  usually  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  one  other 
evening  a  week.  Consulate  members  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  except 
in  pairs  so  that  one  could  check  on  the  other,  but  once  I  arrived  in  my 
spacious  office  at  W.H.O.  my  time  was  my  own.  Occasionally  after  a 
haircut  in  town  I  would  see  an  American  movie.  One  such  movie  was 
"Doctor  Zhivago,"  whose  life  during  the  chaos  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
I  felt,  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  mine. 
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All  the  assistant  director-generals,  other  than  myself  had  their  wives 
and  families  with  them.  I  felt  particularly  awkward  at  W.H.O.'s  formal 
receptions  when  the  Director-General  and  Assistant  Director-Generals 
stood  with  their  wives  along  the  receiving  line  while  I  stood  there  alone. 

"When  is  your  wife  coming?"  they  would  ask. 

"Soon,  very  soon,  I  hope." 

As  the  months  passed  and  Ssu-yi  did  not  appear,  they  kindly  ceased 
to  ask,  suspecting  no  doubt  that  this  was  another  instance  where  China 
was  different  from  the  West — that  wives  were  not  allowed  to  join  their 
husbands.  It  was  embarrassing  to  be  invited  to  the  homes  of  ADGs  and 
division  heads,  for  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  reciprocate.  On  Chinese 
New  Year  and  National  Day  I  managed  to  invite  all  the  staff  with  whom 
I  had  contact,  but  these  affairs  were  like  official  receptions  rather  than  the 
intimate  family  parties  I  was  invited  to. 

In  China  it  was  not  unusual  for  spouses  to  be  separated  because 
personal  relationships  were  often  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  national 
planning.  Exceptions  were  made  in  the  foreign  service  where  social 
obligations  required  the  presence  of  both  spouses.  The  Consul-General 
understood  my  plight  as  his  wife  had  only  recently  arrived.  He  recom- 
mended to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that 
I  be  allowed  to  rent  an  apartment  at  government  expenses  and  use  a 
private  chauffeur  as  well  as  a  cook  for  social  occasions.  While  waiting 
for  the  recommendations  to  be  approved,  I  wrote  to  Ssu-yi  urging  her  to 
prepare  to  join  me  in  Geneva.  From  the  onset  she  said  the  Chinese  Red 
Cross  could  not  release  her  until  she  had  trained  someone  to  take  her 
place.  Six  months  passed  and  each  letter  voiced  the  same  refrain. 

In  November  of  1973  I  was  in  Teheran,  Iran  meeting  with  university 
and  public  health  officials  concerning  a  model  health  project  in  northern 
Iran.  Quite  by  coincidence,  Ssu-yi  and  her  director  were  also  in  Teheran 
for  a  conference  with  the  International  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
Society.  We  arranged  to  have  breakfast  together  and,  after  the  preliminary 
small  talk,  I  asked  the  director  bluntly  when  Ssu-yi  could  be  released  to 
join  me  in  Geneva  since  he  must  have  a  substitute  trained  by  now.  He 
said  Ssu-yi  could  be  released  at  any  time  and  it  was  only  because  she  had 
indicated  she  had  no  desire  to  live  abroad  that  she  remained  working  in 
Peking.  I  was  astonished  that  she  had  not  told  me  this  in  her  letters.  Ssu- 
yi  twisted  uncomfortably  in  her  chair,  her  face  flushed.  She  whispered, 
"Lets  talk  about  it  privately — and  don't  look  so  angry." 
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As  we  separated  after  breakfast,  I  walked  Ssu-yi  to  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  lobby.  I  started  talking  before  we  were  settled  in  our  chairs. 

"I  thought  all  along  that  it  was  because  you  were  training  a  substitute 
that  you  could  not  join  me."  I  felt  hurt  and  deceived. 

She  evaded  my  question.  "You  know  I  never  liked  to  live  in  a  foreign 
country  and  entertain  foreigners.  Besides,  what  would  I  do  when  you  are 
at  work?  You  do  so  much  foreign  travel  too." 

"You  could  probably  work  for  the  International  Red  Cross.  Their 
headquarters  are  just  below  ours." 

"No,  I  wouldn't  think  of  it.  I  have  heard  you  will  be  replaced  soon; 
then  we  shall  be  together  in  Peking,"  she  said  with  a  forced  smile. 

"Well,  I  feel  my  work  here  has  just  begun.  I  believe  I  can  be  of  more 
help  to  China  if  I  stay.  The  Director  General  told  me  so.  I'm  thinking  of 
the  long  term,  and  to  facilitate  my  work  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  with 
me." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you.  You  are  thinking  only  of  yourself,  of  living 
in  the  life-style  of  the  West,"  she  said  coldly.  "I  shall  have  no  part  of  it." 

We  stared  at  each  other  in  consternation.  From  the  corner  of  my  eye 
I  saw  my  hosts  just  entering  the  lobby.  It  was  time  to  leave. 

"I  can  only  ask  you  to  reconsider  what  I  just  said."  My  tone 
softened;  why  allow  this  brief,  unexpected  encounter  to  rankle  in  our 
minds?  "Have  a  nice  trip  back  and  remember  me  to  the  children. 
Goodbye,  Ssu-yi." 

A  year  and  a  half  passed  after  my  encounter  with  Ssu-yi  in  Teheran. 
Her  letters  continued  to  be  confident  that  I  would  be  recalled  soon.  In 
fact,  she  had  heard  that  I  would  most  likely  be  in  charge  of  W.H.O. 
affairs  directly  under  the  Ministry  of  Health  upon  my  return  to  China. 
This  gave  me  cause  for  alarm  because  the  Ministry  was  already  critical 
of  my  performance  at  Geneva.  The  Ministry  had  not  supported  any  of  my 
recommendations  and  knew  of  my  disagreements  with  its  policy.  I  knew 
the  Ministry  could  make  things  very  difficult  for  me  once  I  returned  to 
Peking.  A  popular  Chinese  saying  describes  such  a  predicament  as  being 
forced  to  "wear  a  small  (undersize)  slipper,"  meaning  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, uncomfortable,  even  impossible.  Furthermore,  I  dreaded  the  day 
(Mao  said  it  was  inevitable)  when  another  political  movement  similar  to 
the  Cultural  Revolution  would  again  make  me  the  target  of  attack. 

I  expressed  to  Dr.  Mahler  my  wish  to  remain  in  W.H.O. ,  and  he  fully 
agreed.  In  fact,  during  a  stopover  in  Peking  on  his  way  to  North  Korea 
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in  1974,  he  visited  the  Health  Ministry  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  deputies 
about  the  fine  work  I  was  doing  and  his  hope  I  would  stay.  The  answer 
he  got  was  as  non-committal  as  I  had  expected.  I  heard  later  from  a 
retired  W.H.O.  staff  member  living  in  China  that  the  ministry  was  ready 
to  recall  me  at  the  end  of  1974  so  perhaps  Dr.  Mahler's  visit  did  have 
some  effect,  but  I  seriously  doubted  my  stay  would  be  prolonged  after  the 
end  of  1975. 

For  these  reasons  I  decided  to  approach  the  American  Consulate  to 
reaffirm  my  status  as  an  American  citizen  so  that  I  would  be  granted  a 
passport.  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  return  to  China. 

It  happened  that  the  doctor  who  took  care  of  the  American  Consulate 
staff  sometimes  attended  our  technical  meetings.  I  became  acquainted 
with  him  and  told  him  part  of  my  story.  He  suggest  I  meet  and  talk 
directly  to  the  Consul-General.  In  mid- June  I  received  an  invitation  from 
the  American  Consulate  to  attend  a  cocktail  party  for  Mr.  Parker  of 
Parker  pen  fame.  My  doctor  friend  introduced  me  to  the  Consul-General, 
whose  first  remark  was  that  I  spoke  such  good  American-English.  Before 
the  reception  was  over  I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  with  him  that 
same  week. 

When  I  returned  to  my  dormitory  room,  however,  I  began  to  have 
doubts.  It  had  been  twenty-six  years  since  my  U.S.  passport  has  been 
confiscated  in  Tientsin.  From  that  time  on  I  had  taken  many  official  posts 
with  the  Chinese  government.  Would  this  affect  my  chances  of  regaining 
my  passport? 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Consul-General  introduced  me  to  members 
of  his  staff,  and  it  was  to  them  that  I  unfolded  my  story  during  several 
sessions.  They  thought  my  story  was  fascinating,  but  I  began  to  wonder 
if  they  really  believed  it.  Fortunately,  a  number  of  well-known  writers 
visited  my  hospital  and  were  able  to  substantiate  parts  of  my  story  in 
their  books.  For  example  Harrison  Salisbury's  To  Peking  and  Beyond 
(Quadrangle/The  New  York  Times  Book  Co.  1973)  had  a  complete 
synopsis  of  my  life,  including  the  hospitals  where  I  had  received  my 
postgraduate  training  and  other  facts  I  was  not  supposed  to  reveal,  but 
since  the  hospital  trusted  me  to  speak  directly  in  English,  I  ignored  their 
warnings.  In  addition  I  was  already  mentioned  in  Edgar  Snow's  writing. 
It  was  only  after  my  assignment  to  Geneva  that  I  was  able  to  read  about 
these  accounts  personally.  My  sister  Lill  in  Hong  Kong  smuggled  me  a 
copy  of  my  birth  certificate  and  she  served  as  my  reference. 
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After  I  had  submitted  all  the  information  and  references,  my  case  was 
reviewed  and  adjudicated.  The  process  took  several  months.  I  assumed 
time  frame  posed  no  problem.  If  I  were  recalled,  the  orders  would  not 
arrive  before  the  end  of  the  year.  If  my  passport  was  granted  before  then, 
I  had  the  choice  of  either  remaining  at  W.H.O.  or  returning  to  the  United 
States.  The  former  choice  had  its  disadvantages  because  with  the  presence 
of  the  new  Chinese  ADG,  my  position  would  be  awkward.  Then,  too,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  contact  with  the  Chinese  Consulate.  I  decided 
to  make  all  preparations  for  returning  to  America. 

Since  high  levels  of  W.H.O.  staff  were  allowed  home  leave  after  two 
years  of  service,  in  early  August  of  1975  I  decided  to  spend  mine  in 
Peking,  possibly  for  the  last  time.  Of  course  I  could  not  reveal  the 
slightest  hint  of  my  intentions  to  anyone.  Ssu-yi  appeared  happy  to  see 
me,  apparently  having  put  our  unpleasant  encounter  at  Teheran  behind 
her.  Since  I  had  two  weeks  in  China  I  suggested  we  visit  Evelyn,  who, 
with  her  husband,  worked  in  a  large  forest  preserve  in  the  northeastern 
provinces  of  Heilungjiang  close  to  the  North  Korean  border.  We  could 
not  visit  Alvin  because  security  was  strict  at  the  defence  plant  where  he 
worked.  On  the  long  train  journey  our  conversation  turned  inevitably  to 
the  Cultural  Revolution. 

"How  do  the  people  feel  about  the  Cultural  Revolution  nowadays?" 
I  asked.  "Do  they  think  all  those  years  of  turmoil  were  necessary?" 

"I  think  they  realize  that  excesses  are  necessary  in  any  revolution. 
Remember  that  passage  in  Chairman  Mao's  sayings  that  a  revolution  is 
not  an  invitation  to  a  feast  but  a  life  and  death  struggle  of  one  class  to 
topple  another?" 

"Well,  1  just  don't  see  the  necessity  for  all  that  violence,  the  needless 
suffering,  the  wanton  destruction,  especially  when  the  supposed  wrongs 
were  never  proved.  I  shudder  to  think  of  another  Cultural  Revolution;  I 
don't  think  I  could  survive  it.  I  shall  be  sixty-two  in  December  and  I  am 
not  in  the  best  of  health." 

"The  trouble  with  us  intellectuals  is  that  we  judge  party  policy  on 
how  it  affects  ourselves.  We  lack  understanding  of  the  bigger  pic- 
ture— how  the  masses  are  benefitted,  perhaps  not  now  but  in  the  future. 
You  need  to  follow  the  axiom,  'If  you  don't  understand  Chairman  Mao's 
thought  now,  just  do  what  he  says,  whether  you  believe  he  is  right  or 
wrong.  You  will  discover  later  that  he  is  always  correct'." 

I  disagreed  but  knew  that  further  argument  would  not  convince  her; 
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she  was  a  confirmed  advocate  of  communist  policy,  right  or  wrong.  "You 
know,  having  lived  abroad  for  two  years  I  see  things  differently.  Because 
of  the  turmoil,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  progress  in  every  field,  especially 
science,  has  regressed  at  least  twenty  years,  and  it  was  not  very  advanced 
to  begin  with.  China  must  catch  up,  and  that  means  opening  our  eyes  to 
see  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing  and  to  make  use  of  things  of  value 
to  our  reconstruction.  Not  everything  in  the  West  is  worth  emulating,  but 
we  can  be  selective  and  choose  those  aspects  most  advantageous  to  us. 
A  two-way  exchange  would  benefit  both  China  and  the  West." 

"You  make  things  sound  so  simple.  Opening  to  the  West  will  mean 
letting  in  the  moral  degeneration,  the  greed,  and  the  crime  so  characteris- 
tic of  a  capitalistic  society,  which  I  so  detest.  I  would  rather  live  the  hard, 
frugal  and  simple  life,  confident  that  there  will  come  the  day  when 
communism  will  prove  superior  to  capitalism  in  every  sphere  of  life." 
This  was  the  philosophy  from  which  she  would  never  budge  an  inch.  I 
had  concluded  over  the  years  that  the  ideological  gap  between  us  would 
never  be  bridged,  now  or  in  the  future. 

After  another  long  ride  on  a  bus  and  staying  over  at  the  county 
visitors'  hostel,  Evelyn,  her  husband,  Da-yi,  and  their  first-born,  Mei, 
were  overjoyed  to  see  us.  They  did  not  expect  us  to  make  the  long 
journey  from  Peking  to  visit  them.  Evelyn  proudly  showed  us  the  tree 
nursery  where  young  pines  would  later  be  transferred  to  replace  mature 
trees  logged  for  their  lumber.  In  their  small  but  cozy  house  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  share  Evelyn's  enthusiasm  about  the  success  of  their  project 
and  of  their  plans  for  the  future.  I  could  not  help  but  remember  the  thin, 
rather  sickly  girl  who  crossed  the  Pacific  with  us  in  1949  and  how  she 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  Alvin  by  Ssu-yi.  Now  I  would  carry  away  happy 
memories  of  her  and  her  beloved  forests. 

Upon  returning  to  Peking,  I  requested  an  appointment  with  the  health 
minister  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted  as  Madame  Li  Teh-chuan  had 
died  while  I  was  working  abroad.  On  the  evening  before  I  returned  to 
Geneva  I  was  called  to  the  Ministry.  The  Minister,  Liu  Shiang  Ping,  a 
woman  cadre  with  a  long  party  history,  gathered  three  deputy  ministers 
and  a  number  of  lesser  officials  around  the  conference  table.  She  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  addressed  her  remarks  to  me,  "I  have  read  your 
reports  and  have  discussed  your  recommendations  with  the  deputy 
ministers.  They  are  good  suggestions  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  their 
implementations." 
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I  looked  at  the  three  deputy  ministers,  all  of  whom  I  knew  personally. 
They  constituted  the  technical  arm  of  the  Ministry,  and  we  had  explored 
the  urgency  of  upgrading  our  scientists  prior  to  my  assignment  to 
Geneva;  our  agreement  was  unanimous.  Now,  under  the  dominance  of  the 
Minister,  they  nodded  their  heads  in  agreement  like  so  many  puppets. 

The  Minister  continued,  "Our  consensus  is  that  W.H.O.  is  a  platform 
where  we  can  exert  political  influence  over  third-world  countries  and 
challenge  the  machinations  of  the  capitalistic  nations.  Technical  exchange 
is  untimely  and  secondary." 

I  felt  I  had  to  make  my  point.  "But  the  benefit  of  joining  W.H.O.  is 
that  we  can  take  advantage  of  its  technical  expertise,  which  our  scientists 
urgently  need.  W.H.O.  is  very  much  interested  in  our  health  delivery 
system,  parasitic  disease  control,  family  planning..." 

The  health  minister  cut  me  short.  "You  seem  to  be  a  spokesman  for 
W.H.O.,"  she  said  sarcastically.  "Whose  leadership  do  you  recognize,  the 
W.H.O. 's  or  your  government's?"  Her  voice  rose  to  a  screech.  Spoken  in 
anger,  any  reply  would  only  aggravate  the  situation.  One  of  the  deputies 
spoke  a  few  moderating  words,  calming  the  waters,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned.  This  incident  confirmed  my  premonition  of  how  I  would  be 
treated  if  I  were  to  return  to  Peking.  It  strengthened  my  resolve  to  make 
a  clean  break  with  China. 

On  the  morning  I  was  to  leave  for  the  airport,  I  took  one  last  look  at 
our  living  room.  My  eyes  were  attracted  to  the  painting  by  Hsu-Bei-hung 
hanging  on  one  wall.  The  scene  was  of  the  Li  River  in  Kwangsi  with  the 
granite  cliffs  rising  abruptly  from  the  river's  edge,  the  mist  of  early 
morning  partially  shrouding  the  houses  and  fishing  boats  along  its  banks. 
My  favorite  painting,  it  evoked  pleasant  memories  of  Kweilin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Li  during  the  war  years,  and  yes,  from  its  place  on  the  wall, 
it  had  witnessed  many  happy  moments  enjoyed  with  Ssu-yi  and  the 
children.  I  thought  of  taking  one  of  the  photo  albums  with  me  but  that 
would  be  too  obvious.  As  I  leafed  through  one  of  them  I  noticed  a  single 
picture  that  was  detached,  and  I  looked  at  it  in  amazement.  It  was  a 
picture  of  me  taken  just  after  I  had  been  released  from  prison.  My  clothes 
hung  loosely  upon  my  thin  frame  while  Ssu-yi  and  Alvin  looked  their 
normal  selves.  I  hurriedly  slipped  the  picture  into  my  briefcase.  Subcon- 
sciously it  was  my  hope  that  some  day  I  would  tell  my  grandchildren 
about  my  prison  experience  and  show  them  how  I  looked  after  the  ordeal. 

Alvin  was  able  to  get  a  few  days'  leave  and  joined  us  in  Peking. 
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Together  we  rode  to  the  airport.  Airport  partings  are  awkward,  and  I  was 
glad  Alvin  came  along  to  keep  the  conversation  going.  Ssu-yi  had  been 
quiet  and  constrained  since  my  meeting  with  the  Ministry.  My  angry 
protests  over  the  Ministry's  reaction  were  met  by  her  attempts  to 
rationalize  the  government's  viewpoint.  In  exasperation,  I  said  that  no 
amount  of  rationalization  warranted  the  Minister's  attitude  toward  me  or 
the  blatant  duplicity  of  the  deputy  ministers,  that  I  dreaded  the  day  when 
I  would  have  to  work  under  people  like  these.  Because  of  her  usual  keen 
perception,  I  wondered  if,  in  my  anger,  I  had  inadvertently  let  slip  my 
true  intention. 

Finally  my  flight  was  announced.  We  rose  and  shook  hands  Chinese 
style — no  hugs,  no  kisses.  They  were  confident  that  I  would  return  by 
year's  end;  I  knew  I  was  seeing  them  for  the  last  time  if  everything 
worked  according  to  my  silent  plan. 

Returning  to  Geneva,  I  waited  anxiously  for  word  from  the  American 
Consulate  and  at  last,  in  the  first  week  of  December  1975,  it  came.  The 
voice  over  the  telephone  was  nonchalant,  "Your  passport  is  here.  Please 
stop  by  and  sign  for  it."  Little  did  the  speaker  know  that  she  held  the 
lifeline  upon  which  my  escape  depended. 

Passport  in  hand,  I  prepared  to  make  concrete  plans.  I  went  to  the 
travel  agency  located  conveniently  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  W.H.O. 
building.  1  booked  a  flight  to  Chicago  rather  than  Los  Angeles,  my 
hometown,  in  case  the  Chinese  Consulate  there  sent  someone  to  intercept 
me  as  I  disembarked.  I  chose  a  Lufthansa  local  flight  to  Frankfurt 
because  its  departure  time  afforded  minimum  waiting  at  the  Geneva 
airport  lounge.  I  had  to  make  allowances  for  every  possible  slip-up. 

Meanwhile,  as  expected,  the  telex  from  the  Ministry  arrived  naming 
my  successor  and  ordering  me  home  by  the  end  of  December.  For  the 
next  few  weeks  I  went  about  my  work  calmly,  following  my  usual 
routine  but,  inwardly,  I  was  wound  tight  as  a  bowstring.  To  avoid  suspi- 
cion I  moved  the  most  essential  articles  of  clothing  and  personal 
documents  a  few  at  a  time  daily  from  the  dormitory  to  my  office,  where 
I  packed  them  in  a  large  briefcase.  I  did  the  same  with  the  accumulated 
stipend  of  three  years,  which  I  used  to  pay  for  the  plane  tickets  and  to 
exchange  into  dollars  for  transportation  and  tips.  I  left  my  bankbook 
containing  the  balance  of  my  W.H.O.  salary  on  the  desk  of  my  dormitory 
room.  I  did  not  take  a  single  item  paid  for  with  Chinese  government 
funds.  Months  later,  while  in  America,  W.H.O.  sent  me  a  letter  asking  me 
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how  to  dispose  of  my  retirement  fund.  I  replied  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  Chinese  Consulate  in  Geneva.  I  was  determined  that  my  break  with 
the  Chinese  authorities  would  be  complete,  both  politically  and  financial- 
ly. Once  in  Chicago  I  had  relatives  I  could  stay  with  and  access  to  money 
from  my  family. 

I  spent  several  nights  composing  a  letter  to  the  Consul-General 
explaining  why  I  was  leaving  and  assuring  him  the  decision  was  entirely 
my  own.  The  night  before  I  left  I  dropped  the  letter  off  at  the  post  office, 
knowing  it  would  reach  the  consulate  the  following  afternoon.  I  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mahler  apologizing  for  the  sudden  departure  (he 
understood  its  necessity)  and  thanking  him  for  his  friendship  and  support. 

On  December  21,  1975,  four  days  before  Christmas,  the  fateful  day 
arrived.  I  ate  breakfast  and  was  chauffeured  to  W.H.O.  as  usual.  I  told  the 
driver  I  was  attending  a  party  that  evening  and  would  return  late  by  taxi. 
I  went  to  my  office  and  placed  the  letter  for  Dr.  Mahler  on  my  secre- 
tary's desk,  then  picked  up  my  briefcase  and  rode  down  the  back  elevator 
to  avoid  the  morning  crowd.  Once  on  the  street  I  hailed  a  taxi  and  was 
at  the  airport  in  ten  minutes.  At  passport  control  I  presented  my  newly 
issued  American  passport.  In  China  I  was  forced  to  use  a  Chinese 
passport.  Working  for  W.H.O.  I  had  traveled  everywhere,  including  the 
United  States,  with  special  United  Nations  documents;  now,  for  the  first 
time  after  26  years  I  was  using  a  passport  which  was  legitimately  and 
rightfully  mine.  I  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  a  sense  of 
where  I  truly  belonged.  Passengers  were  already  boarding  and  moments 
later  I  was  securely  strapped  in  my  assigned  seat.  I  knew  once  I  arrived 
at  Frankfurt  I  could  breathe  easier  even  if  I  had  to  wait  for  the  transatlan- 
tic flight  to  Chicago. 

At  the  Geneva  airport  I  was  uncomfortably  close  to  danger.  I  twisted 
nervously  in  my  seat  as  I  intently  watched  the  door  leading  from  the 
lounge  to  the  tarmac.  I  postulated  that  if  the  letter  reached  the  Consulate 
early  in  the  morning  and  my  escape  was  discovered,  the  security  cadres 
might  rush  through  the  lounge.  They  could  claim  diplomatic  immunity 
and  drag  me  off  the  plane.  It  seemed  the  jet  engines  were  taking  an 
inordinately  long  time  warming,  up  but  finally  the  plane  rolled  forward 
and  gradually  picked  up  speed.  Only  then  did  the  tension  of  weeks 
evaporate  as  I  let  out  a  deep  sigh,  but  immediately  the  adrenaline  locked 
in  and  I  felt  like  shouting  for  all  the  world  to  hear: 

TM  FREE  I'M  FREE  AT  LAST!" 
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After  news  of  my  disappearance  from  Geneva  reached  Peking,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  convened  a  meeting  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  Peking 
Friendship  Hospital  and  condemned  me  as  a  traitor  and  deserter  to  be 
forever  blacklisted  from  China.  Simultaneously,  I  was  ejected  from  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  This  information  was  conveyed  to  me  by  a 
neurosurgeon  from  Peking  who  was  doing  postgraduate  work  at  UCLA. 

My  son  Alvin  wrote  six  months  later  and  told  me  that  Ssu-yi  had 
been  interrogated  by  security  police  regarding  my  defection  and  was 
ordered  to  write  a  self-criticism.  She  was  not  punished  but  suffered 
humiliation  from  her  co-workers  for  having  a  husband  who  was  a  traitor 
and  deserter.  This  was  during  the  time  of  the  great  Tangshan  earthquake, 
which  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Mao.  Alvin  blamed  me  for  the 
suffering  I  had  caused  the  family  and  accused  me  of  being  partially 
responsible  for  Ssu-yi 's  stroke  which  resulted  in  her  death  in  1988. 

Upon  receiving  Alvin 's  letter,  I  replied,  explaining  the  circumstances 
preceding  my  decision  to  leave.  I  also  enclosed  a  letter  to  Ssu-yi 
apologizing  for  the  distress  I  had  caused  her  but  explaining  why  I  could 
not  possibly  return  to  China.  She  replied  that  she  had  only  herself  to 
blame  because  if  she  had  been  with  me,  I  would  never  have  left. 

I  did  not  hear  from  my  daughter  Evelyn  until  1985  when  she  asked 
for  help  in  applying  for  postgraduate  studies  at  Berkeley.  She  assured  me 
the  political  climate  in  China  had  changed,  that  the  Community  party  had 
lost  much  of  its  power  over  individuals — in  fact,  she,  as  a  member  of  the 
party,  no  longer  attended  monthly  meetings.  She  felt  that  the  decision  of 
the  Health  Ministry  was  probably  invalid  since  the  Minister  of  Health, 
Lui  Shiang-ping,  with  whom  I  had  argued  unsuccessfully  in  1975,  was 
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reported  to  be  associated  with  the  "Gang  of  Four"  was  prosecuted. 

Returning  to  Los  Angeles,  I  rented  a  house  and  had  my  88-year-old 
mother  move  in  with  me.  Together,  we  reminisced  about  my  childhood 
and  youth.  Although  weak  her  mind  was  clear  to  the  last.  She  died  in  her 
sleep  at  a  rest  home  in  1984  at  the  age  of  96. 

I  became  an  adjunct  professor  at  the  School  of  Public  Health  of 
UCLA  and  taught  a  course  in  "Public  Health  in  China."  I  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Community  Medicine  at  the  Charles  R. 
Drew  Postgraduate  School  of  Medicine. 

There  was  no  way  Ssu-yi  and  I  could  have  reconciled  our  differences; 
otherwise  I  would  have  stayed  with  her  in  China.  I  started  legal  proce- 
dures for  divorce  which  were  finalized  in  October  1977.  That  same  month 
I  married  Edna  Mae  Fong  who  had  interned  with  me  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Hospital  in  1942.  Her  husband  had  died  in  1969.  We  retired  in 
1979,  principally  because  my  asthma  was  becoming  intolerable  in  air- 
polluted  Los  Angeles  we  moved  in  1980  to  the  wine  country  of  Sonoma. 

After  years  of  delay  both  my  children  and  their  families  have 
immigrated  and  are  now  living  in  the  Bay  Area.  Compared  to  the 
positions  they  held  in  China  my  children  are  overqualified  for  the  work 
they  have  been  able  to  find  here,  but  they  are  glad  for  the  opportunities 
they  can  offer  to  their  children. 

I  have  just  passed  my  80th  birthday.  Older  and  wiser,  I  am  no  longer 
the  radical  student  of  1935  or  the  zealot  patriot  of  1949.  However,  I  am 
proud  of  each  success  China  has  gained  through  the  years.  My  previous 
difficult,  formidable,  frustrating  years  were  simply  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  China's  4000  year  history,  a  mere  glitch  in  a  glorious  past. 

Born  in  America,  I  still  love  Chinese  things:  the  art,  calligraphy, 
literature  and,  of  course,  the  food.  My  wife  says  I  have  a  Chinese 
stomach  for  I  prefer  Chinese  cooking  and  even  search  for  Chinese  restau- 
rants when  traveling  abroad.  I  grow  Chinese  vegetables  because  they  are 
not  available  in  our  small  town.  My  pride  and  joy  is  a  pure  strain  of  the 
Tientsin  pear,  ya  li,  which  I  have  nurtured  in  my  garden.  I  can  still  drive 
even  after  having  had  cataract  surgery.  I  am  riveted  to  CNN  reporting, 
and  I  enjoy  classical  music. 

At  17,  I  went  to  China  to  seek  knowledge  of  the  language,  culture 
and  history  of  my  ancestors.  My  grandchildren,  at  about  the  same  age,  are 
here  to  learn  and  excel  in  the  technology  of  the  future.  We  have  come 
full  circle. 
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*  Dr.  Han  Suyin  has  written  numerous  books  and  articles  related  to  China. 


Something  about  China  fascinates  all  of 
us.. .from  our  forefather's  first  inkling  of  a 
Middle  Kingdom  to  the  victory  of  Mao 
Zidong's  Communist  government  over  the 
Nationalists.  In  the  early  1970s,  people  eagerly 
rushed  to  lift  the  Bamboo  Curtain  overjoyed  at 
the  opportunity  to  explore  a  country  with 
ancient  history  and  friendly  people.  But 
weariness  and  caution  quickly  replaced 
enthusiasm  with  the  Massacre  at  Tienamen 
Square.  While  China  remains  a  mystery  to  the 
western  world,  Dr.  Chung's  experience  found 
conflicts  with  a  system  which  was  absolute, 
inflexible  and  broached  no  compromise. 

OF  RATS,  SPARROWS  &  FLIES:  A  Lifetime 
in  China  is  bold  and  truthful —  as  expected  of 
one  born  in  the  West  with  an  innate  spirit  of 
independence.  Dr.  Arthur  Chung  is  also  known 
as  ZHANG  WEIXUN  to  those  who  studied 
and  worked  with  him  in  China. 


Dr.  Arthur  Chung's  memoir  is  a  unique  story  of  an  American-Chinese 
physician  who  abandoned  a  promising  career  in  the  United  States  to 
devote  himself  to  serve  the  Chinese  people.  He  lived  through  hardships 
including  persecution  to  bring  health  care  to  remote  areas  of  China  until 
he  was  disillusioned  and  returned  to  his  homeland.  Bold,  truthful  and 
critically  acclaimed: 

"  OF  RATS,  SPARROWS  AND  FLIES...:  A  Lifetime  in  China 

is  a  moving  story  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  Mao's  era  of  Communist  China." 

Literary  Award  Winner  NIEN  CHENG, 
Life  and  Death  in  Shanghai 


H  A  major  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  China — A  China  which  is  an  ever- 
continuing  phenomenon  of  change.  Arthur  Chung  tells  a  story  both  human  and 
uniquely  gripping.. .a  must  for  all  Chinese,  both  abroad  and  in  China,  and  all  those 
who  want  to  know  China." 

HAN  SUYIN,  M.D.,  A  Many  Splendoured  Thing  and 
ELDEST  SON:  The  Biography  of  Zhou  Enlai 

M  Arthur  Chung  is  a  man  who  embodies  the  best  values  of  East  and  West. 
One  sees  the  great  events  of  America  and  China  over  the  last  tumultuous 
three-quarters  of  the  twentieth  century.. .his  experiences  ranged  from  the 
indignities  of  China's  Cultural  Revolution  to  the  niceties  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  Geneva.. .The  Great  Depression  and  Second  World 
War  in  the  West,  The  Cold  War,  the  victory  of  Communism  in  China  and  the 
uneasy  opening  of  China  after  1971 — these  events  are  all  reflected  in  the 


life  of  Arthur  Chung 


MILTON  I.  ROEMER,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Health  Services,  Emeritus 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


This  is  a  magnificently-related  story  against  the  historical  background  of  upheavals 
during  the  Sino-Japanese  war  and  later  under  the  Communist  party  and  the 
People  s  Republic.  Dr.  Chung  weaves  a  fascinating  tale  in  simple  and  elegant  prose 
style. 

EDMUND  D.  JUNG,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

UCSF  School  of  Medicine 

**This  very  well  written  saga  ties  in  the 
history  of  China  at  a  special  time  with  a 
personal  history." 

HAW  CHAN,  M.D.,  retired 
St.  Luke  Hospital,  San  Francisco 
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